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PREFACE 


Tue Greek text of the Statesman and the Philebus is 
based upon the Codex Clarkianus (B) and the Codex 
Venetus (T). Deviations from the text as given in 
one or other of these ss. are noted in the margin at 
the foot of the page. In most instances disagreement 
between these two mss. and occasionally readings 
found in inferior mss. or in ancient quotations, as 
well as emendations offered by modern scholars, are 
noted, even when they have not affected the text 
chosen. The following abbreviations are employed :— 


B=Codex Clarkianus or Bodleianus, written a.p. 
895. 

T=Codex Venetus, Append. class. 4, cod. 1; 
twelfth century. 

W =Codex Vindobonensis 54, Suppl. graec. 7. 

D=Codex Venetus 185. 

G=Codex Venetus, Append. class. 4, cod. 54. 

btw =later hands of BTW. 
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PREFACE 


The brief introductions aim merely at supplying 
such information as may in some measure aid the 
reader to appreciate these particular dialogues. 


Haroitp N. Fow ter. 


The text here given of the Ion is based on the 
recension of Schanz. Two modern corrections are 
adopted and noted at 533 p and 539. The intro- 
duction and notes are intended to give only 
immediate help in understanding the dialogue. 


W. R. M. Lams. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Piato was born in 427 B.c. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, and his early bent seems to have been 
towards poetry. But his intelligence was too pro- 
gressive to rest in the agnostic position on which 
the sophistic culture was based. A century before, 
Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, 
because the objects of sense are continually changing ; 
yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a 
theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by 
developing some hints let fall by its oracular author 
about the truth contained in names. From this 
influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, 
whose character and gifts have left a singular impress 
on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost 
wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of 
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his master’s thought ; since, fortunately for us, the 
pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but 
brought his artistic genius into play, and composed 
the memorials of philosophic talk which we know 
as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and 
Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew 
similar sketches of his teaching: the suggestion 
came from the “ mimes ”’ of the Syracusan Sophron, 
—realistic studies of conversation between ordinary 
types of character. As Plato became more engrossed 
in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse 
‘was strengthened by the desire of recording each 


definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion 
and advance. 


When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anax- 
agoras,—that the cause of everything is ‘‘ mind.” 
This was more promising : but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy ; this “ mind ”’ showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurancé that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,” “ good,” 
“ large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 
and then employing these propositions, if they 
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appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognized theory of “ideas” or “ forms,” 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated 
when we say “ this man is good,”’ and which postu- 
lates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects 
of sense. His “ hypothetical ’’ method, familiar to 
mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
in the Republic. 

The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 
scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master’s death 
(399 B.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the “satyr.” But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
varied according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 B.c.) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they felt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent elo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 
he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, 
such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charmides, 
Laches, and Lysis, show the manner in which he 
performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially 
those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing 
themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, 
the law of definite individual knowledge, above all 
reason of state or tie of party; and it is not sur- 
prising that his city, in the effort of recovering her 
political strength, decided to hush such an in- 
convenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, 
but he continued his work undeterred. 

Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have 
professed no positive doctrine, there were one or 
two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, 
he said, is knowledge ; for each man’s good is his 
happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs 
must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge 
is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it 
awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a system- 
atic course of question and answer. He also be- 
lieved his mission to be divinely ordained, and 
asserted that his own actions were guided at times 
by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was 
capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in 
rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and. 
once for as long as twenty-four hours. 

It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive 
theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance 
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in 
a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and 
mystical suggestions must have led his favourite 
pupils a good way towards a new system of meta- 
physics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped 
their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique 
affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that 
happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings 
with the material world, and that the mind has 
prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic 
life. 

After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent 
some twelve years in study and travel. For the 
first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, 
where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was 
forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have 
composed some of the six Dialogues already men- 
tioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. 
Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, 
in order to present the Socratic method in bolder 
conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the 
Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These 
works show a much greater command of dramatic 
and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The 
last of them may well be later than 387, the year in 
which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better 
the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to 
Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the 
Academy ; where the memory of his master was to 
be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the 
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new 
generation. The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s 
talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training 
was like we see in the Republic, where true political 
wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 

The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that 
knowledge of right is latent in our minds: dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable “forms ’”’ as existing in a world of 
their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began te 
know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the 
Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the 
conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest 
powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of 
death. 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the 
Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics. We read 
now of a “ form ”’ of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than in- 
justice, but the meaning and aim of everything. 
In order that man may be fully understood, we are 
to view him “ writ large’ in the organization of an 
ideal state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo- 
sopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for 
dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme 
truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. 
As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to 
point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations 
of the “forms” to which his study of particular 
things has led him. 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s 
teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought which require co-ordination. The 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forms are 
viewed in the light of the necessities of thought : 
knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice 
which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti- 
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culars in their rightly distinguished and connected 
classes. 

Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the 
link between the one and the many? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond 
Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of 
a lecture. We observe an attention to physical 
science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, 
and the comparative study of being and not-being. 
The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
Perhaps we should see in the absolute “mean” 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correct division and classifica- . 
tion required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becoming more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. 

The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces 
enough material for complete systems of logic and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and 
a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, 
however, have come down to us in a much less 
perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the 
end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content 
with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may 
be able to detect in the T%maeus a tendency to 
view numbers as the real principles of things ; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out ; but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, which few men 
have earned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments: to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 
W.R. M. Lams. 


[Norre.—Lach of the Dialogues is a self-contained whole. 
The order in which they have been mentioned in this Introduc- 
tion is that which agrees best in the main with modern views 
of Plato’s mental progress, though the succession in some 
instances is uncertain.| 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STATESMAN 


Tun Statesman or Politicus is in form a continuation 
of The Sophist. Socrates, Theodorus, the Eleatic 
Stranger,and Theaetetus meet again,and the Stranger 
is ready to proceed to discuss the Statesman as he 
had discussed the Sophist on the previous day. 
As in the Theaetetus and The Sophist, other hearers 
are supposed to be present, and one of them, the 
young Socrates, now takes the place of Theaetetus 
as interlocutor. But in this dialogue, as in The 
Sophist, the dramatic form is hardly more than a 
convention. ‘The Stranger delivers a thinly disguised 
lecture. 

The process of acquiring knowledge of reality by 
classification of things by means of division is carried 
on here, as in 7'’ke Sophist, and the importance of the 
dialectic method is emphasized. The doctrine that 
virtue and art find their standard in the absolute 
mean appears here for the first time, foreshadowing 
the teachings of Aristotle. 

The subject of the dialogue, apart from its insist- 
ence upon method, is the State, quite as much as 
the Statesman. Plato maintains that the King or 
the Statesman may do good to the citizens against 
their will, even by violence, at least in theory ; but 
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in the world as it is, he finds three chief kinds of 
government,—by one ruler, by the few, and by the 
many. A divine and perfect ruler might rule without 
laws, but human governments can be only imitations 
of the divine; in them, therefore, laws are necessary. 
The best government is found to be a monarchy 
with laws; the government of the few is inter- 
mediate ; but democracy has little power for good 
or ill; it is therefore the least good of lawful 
governments and the least bad of governments 
without law. 

The long mythical tale of the reversed motion of 
the world and the consequent reversal of the processes 
of life contains serious teachings concerning the 
relations of God to the universe and to man, but is 
not an attempt to solve all the difficulties that arise 
in connexion therewith. The division of property, 
as it appears in the state, into classes is original 
and illuminating. This dialogue, like The Sophist, 
is rather hard reading, but is an important part of 
the body of Platonic doctrine. 
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[or ON KINGSHIP; voercat] 


CHARACTERS 


Socrates, THEODORUS, THE STRANGER, THE YOUNGER 
Socravres 


soc. Really I am greatly indebted to you, Theo- 
dorus, for my acquaintance with Theaetetus and with 
the Stranger, too. 

THEO. Presently, Socrates, you will be three times 
as much indebted, when they have worked out the 
statesman and the philosopher for you. : 

soc. Indeed! My dear Theodorus, can I believe 
my ears? Were those really the words of the great 
calculator and geometrician ? 

THEO. Why, what do you mean, Socrates? 

soc. When you rated sophist, statesman, and 
philosopher at the same value, though they are 
farther apart in worth than your mathematical 
proportion can express. 

THEO. By Ammon, our special divinity,! that is a 
good hit, Socrates; evidently you haven’t forgotten 


1 Theodorus was from Cyrene, not far from the oasis of 
Ammon. 
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your mathematics, and you are quite right in finding 
fault with my bad arithmetic. I will get even with 
you at some other time; but now, Stranger, I turn 
to you. Do not grow tired of being kind to us, but 
go on and tell us about the statesman or the 
philosopher, whichever you prefer to take first. 

str. That is the thing to do, Theodorus, since we 
have once begun, and we must not stop until we 
have finished with them. But what shall I do about 
Theaetetus here ? 

THEO. In what respect? 

str. Shall we give him a rest and take his school- 
mate here, the young Socrates, in his place? What 
is your advice ? 

THEO. Make the change as you suggest. They 
are young, and if they have a chance to rest by turns, 
they will bear any labour better. 

soc. And besides, Stranger, it seems to me that 
they are both related to me after a fashion ; one of 
them anyhow, as you say, looks like me in his cast of 
countenance, and the other has the same name and 
appellation, which implies some sort of kinship. Of 
course we ought always to be eager to get acquainted 
with our relatives by debating with them. Now I 
myself had an argument with Theaetetus yesterday 
and have been listening to his answers just now, but 
I do not know Socrates in either way and must 
examine him, too. But let him reply to you now ; 
my turn will come by and by. 

str. Very well; Socrates, do you hear what 
Socrates says? 

Wa.s0c. -Y es. 

str. And do you agree? 

y. soc. Certainly. 
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str. There seems to be no objection on your part, 
and I suppose there should be still less on mine. 
Well, then, after the sophist, I think it is our next 
duty to seek for the statesman; so please tell me: 
should we rank him also among those who have a 
science, or not? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Must the sciences, then, be divided as when 
we were examining the sophist ? 

y. soc. Perhaps. 

str. In that case, Socrates, I think the division 
will not be along the same lines. 

y. soc. How will it be? 

srr. Along other lines. 

y. soc. Very likely. 

str. Where, then, shall we find the statesman’s 
path? For we must find it, separate it from the 
rest, and imprint upon it the seal of a single class ; 
then we must set the mark of another single class 
upon all the other paths that lead away from this, 
and make our soul conceive of all sciences as of two 
classes. ! 

y. soc. This, Stranger, is now your affair, I think, 
not mine. 

str. And yet, Socrates, it must be your affair, too, 
when we have found the path. 

y. soc. Quite true. 

str. Are not arithmetic and certain other kindred 
arts pure sciences, without regard to practical 
application, which merely furnish knowledge ? 

y. soc. Yes, they are. 

1 j,e. one class is to be separated and then all the rest 


are to be marked as one other class—the familiar division 
into two parts. 
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str. But the science possessed by the arts relating 


_ to carpentering and to handicraft in general is 


inherent in their application, and with its aid they 
create objects which did not previously exist. 

y. soc. To be sure. 

str. In this way, then, divide all science into two 
parts, calling the one practical, and the other purely 
intellectual. 

y. soc. Let us assume that all science is one and 
that these are its two forms. 

str. Shall we then assume that the statesman, 
king, master, and householder too, for that matter, 
are all one, to be grouped under one title, or shall 
we say that there are as many arts as names? But 
let me rather help you to understand in this way. 

y. soc. In what way? 

str. By this example: If anyone, though himself 
in private station, is able to advise one of the public 
physicians, must not his art be called by the same 
naine as that of the man whom he advises? 

¥./soc.- Yes. 

str. Well, then, if a man who is himself in private 
station is wise enough to advise him who is king 
of a country, shall we not say that he has the science 
which the ruler himself ought to possess ? 

y. soc. We shall. 

str. But certainly the science of a true king is 
kingly science ? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And will not he who possesses this science, 
whether he happen to be a ruler or a private citizen, 
rightly be called “kingly,” when considered purely 
with reference to his art? 
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y. soc. At least he has a right to be. 

str. And surely the householder and the master 
of a family are the same. 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. Well, so far as government is concerned, is 
there any difference between the grandeur of a large 
house and the majesty of a small state ? 

y. soc. No. 

str. Then as for the point we were just discussing, 
it is clear that all these are the objects of one 
science, and whether a man calls this the art of 
kingship or statesmanship or householding, let us 
not quarrel with him. 

y. soc. By no means. 

str. But this is plain, that any king can do little 
with his hands or his whole body toward holding his 
position, compared with what he can do with the 
sagacity and strength of his soul. 

y. soc. Yes, that is plain. 

str. Shall we say, then, that the king is more 
akin to the intellectual than to the manual or the 
practical in general ? 

Y. SOc. Certainly. 

str. Shall we, therefore, put all these together as 
one—the political art and the statesman, ie royal 
art and the king? 

y. soc. Obviously. 

str. Then we should be proceeding in due order 
if we should next divide intellectual science ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Now pay attention to see if we can perceive 
any natural line of cleavage in it. 

y. soc. Tell us of what sort it is, 
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str. Of this sort. We recognized a sort of art of 
calculation. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. It is, I suppose, most certainly one of the 
intellectual arts. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. And shall we grant to the art of calculation, 
when it has found out the difference between 
numbers, any further function than that of passing 
judgement on them when found out? 

y. soc. No, certainly not. 

str. Every architect, too, is a ruler of workmen, 
not a workman himself. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. As supplying knowledge, not manual labour. 

ve soc. rue. 

str. So he may fairly be said to participate in 
intellectual science. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. But it is his business, I suppose, not to pass 
judgement and be done with it and go away, as the 
calculator did, but to give each of the workmen the 
proper orders, until they have finished their appointed 
task. 

y. soc. You are right. 

str. Then all such sciences, and all those that 
are in the class with calculating, are alike intellectual 
sciences, but these two classes differ from one another 
in the matter of judging and commanding. Am 
I right? 

y. soc. I think so. 

str. Then if we bisected intellectual science as a 
whole and called one part the commanding and the 
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other the judging part, might we say we had made 
a fitting division? 

y. soc. Yes, in my opinion. 

STR. And ‘surely when men are doing anything in 
common it is pleasant for them to agree. 

y. soc. Of course it is. 

str. On this point, then, so long as we ourselves 
are In agreement, we need not bother about the 
opinions of others. 

y. soc. Of course not. 

str. Now to which of these two classes is the 
kingly man to be assigned? Shall we assign him to 
the art of judging, as a kind of spectator, or rather 
to the art of commanding, inasmuch as he is a ruler? 

y. soc. Rather to the latter, of course. 

str. Then once more we must see whether the 
art of command falls into two divisions. It seems 
to me that it does, and I think there is much the 
same distinction between the kingly class and the 
class of heralds as between the art of men who sell 
what they themselves produce and that of retail 
dealers. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. Retail dealers receive and sell over again the 
productions of others, which have generally been 
sold before. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And in like manner heralds receive the 
purposes of others in the form of orders, and then 
give the orders a second time to others. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. Shall we, then, join the art of the king in 
the same class with the art of the interpreter, the 
boatswain, the prophet, the herald, and many other 
VOL. III Cc iby 
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kindred arts, all of which involve giving orders? Or, 
as we just now made a comparison of functions, shall 
we now by comparison make a name also—since the 
class of those who issue orders of their own is virtu- 
ally nameless—and assign kings to the science 
of giving orders of one’s own, disregarding all the 
rest and leaving to someone else the task of naming 
them? For the object of our present quest is the 
ruler, not his opposite. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Then since a reasonable distinction between 
this class and the rest has been made, by distinguish- 
ing the commands given as one’s own or another’s, 
shall we again divide this class, if there is in it any 
further line of section ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. I think there is one; please help me in 
making the section. 

y. soc. On what line? 

str. Take the case of all those whom we conceive 
of as rulers who give commands: shall we not find 
that they all issue commands for the sake of fmoducing 


something ? 


y. soc. Of course. 
str. Furthermore it is not at all difficult to divide 


all that is produced into two classes. 


y. soc. How? 

str. Of the whole class, some have life and others 
have no life. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And on these same lines we may, if we like, 
make a division of the part of intellectual science 
which commands. 

y. soc. In what way? 
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str. By assigning one part of it to the production 
of lifeless, the ‘other to that of living objects; and 
in this way the whole will be divided into two 
parts. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Let us then leave one half and take up the 
other, and then let us divide that entire half into 
two parts. 

y. soc. Which half shall we take up? 

str. That which issues commands relating to 
living objects, assuredly. For certainly the science 
of the king is not, like that of the architect, one 
which supervises lifeless objects; it is a nobler 
science, since it exercises its power among living 
beings and in relation to them alone. 

y. soc, True. 

str. Now you may notice that the breeding and 
nurture of living beings is sometimes the nurture of 
a single animal and sometimes the common care of 
creatures in droves. 

y. soc. True. 

str. But we shall find that the statesman is not 
one who tends a single creature, like the driver of a 
single ox or the groom who tends a horse; he has 
more resemblance to a man who tends a herd of 
cattle or a drove of horses. 

y. soc. That seems to be true, now that you 
mention it. 

str. Shall we call the art of caring for many living 
creatures the art of tending a herd or something like 
community management ? 

y. soc. Whichever we happen to say. 

str. Good, Socrates! Ifyou preserve this attitude 
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of indifference to mere names, you will turn out 
richer in wisdom when you are old. But now we 
will, as you suggest, not trouble ourselves about 
the name; but do you see a way in which a man may 
show that the art of herding is twofold, and may 
thereby cause that which is now sought among a 
double number of things to be sought among half 
as many ? 

y. soc. I am quite willing to try. I think one 
kind is the care of men, the other that of beasts. 

str. You made the division with perfect willingness 
and courage. However, let us do our best not to 
fall again into your error. 

y. soc. What error? 

str. We must not take a single small part, and 
set it off against many large ones, nor disregard 
species in making our division. On the contrary, 
the part must be also a species. It is a very fine 
thing to separate the object of our search at once 
from everything else, if the separation can be made 
correctly, and so, just now, you thought you had the 
right division and you hurried our discussion along, 
because you saw that it was leading towards man. 
But, my friend, it is not safe to whittle off shavings ; 
it is safer to proceed by cutting through the middle, 
and in that way one is more likely to find classes. 
This makes all the difference in the conduct of 
research. 

y. soc. What do you mean by that, Stranger? 

str. I must try to speak still more clearly, 
Socrates, out of regard for your capacity. Just at . 
present it is impossible to make the matter entirely 
plain, but I will try to lay it before you a little more 
fully for the sake of clearness. 
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y. soc. What is it, then, that you say we did 
wrongly in making our division just now ? 

str. It was very much as if, in undertaking to 
divide the human race into two parts, one should 
make the division as most people in this country do; 
they separate the Hellenic race from all the rest as 
one, and to all the other races, which are countless in 
number and have no relation in blood or language to 
one another, they give the single name “ barbarian” ; 
then, because of this single name, they think it is a 
single species. Or it was as if a man should think 
he was dividing number into two classes by cutting 
off a myriad from all the other numbers, with the 
notion that he was making one separate class, and 
then should give one name to all the rest, and 
because of that name should think that this also 
formed one class distinct from the other. <A better 
division, more truly classified and more equal, would 
be made by dividing number into odd and even, and 
the human race into male and female; as for the 
Lydians and Phrygians and various others they could 
be opposed to the rest and split off from them when 
it was impossible to find and separate two parts, each 
of which formed a class. 

y. soc. Very true; but that’s just the trouble, 
Stranger: how can we get a clearer knowledge of 
class and part, and see that they are not the same 
thing, but different ? 

str. Socrates, you most excellent young man, it is 
no small task you impose upon me. We have already 
strayed away from our subject more than we ought, 
and you wish us to wander still farther afield. So 
for the present let us return to our subject, as is 
proper; then we will go on the trail of this other 
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matter by and by, when we have time. Only take 
_very good care not to imagine that you ever heard 
me declare flatly— 

y. soc. What? 

str. That class and part are separate from one 
another. 

y. soc. But what did you say? 

str. That when there is a class of anything, it 
must necessarily be a part of the thing of which it is 
said to be a class; but there is no necessity that a 
part be also a class. Please always give this, rather 
than the other, as my doctrine. 

y. soc. I will do so. 

str. Then please go on to the next point. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. That from which our present digression 
started. For I think it started when you were asked 
how the art of herding should be divided and said 
with great readiness that there were two kinds of 
living beings, the human race and a second one, a 
single class, comprising all the beasts. 

y. soc. True. 

str. And it was clear to me at the time that you 
removed a part and then thought that the remainder 
was one class because you were able to call them 
all by the same name of beasts. 

y. soc. That is true, too. 

str. But indeed, my most courageous young 
friend, perhaps, if there is any other animal capable 
of thought, such as the crane appears to be, or any 
other like creature, and it perchance gives names, 
just as you do, it might in its pride of self oppose 
cranes to all other animals, and group the rest, men 
included, under one head, calling them by one name, 
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which might very well be that of beasts. Now let 
us try to be on our guard against all that sort of 
' thing. 

y. soc. How can we guard against it? 

str. By not dividing the whole class of living 
beings, that so we may avoid such errors. 

y. soc. Well, there is no need of dividing the 
whole. 

str. No, certainly not, for it was in that way that 
we fell into our former error. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. That part of intellectual science which 
involves giving commands was a part of our animal- 
tending class, with especial reference to animals in 
herds, was it not? 

y. soc. Yes.- 

str. Well, even at that stage of our discussion all 
animals had already been divided into tame and wild. 
For if their nature admits of domestication they are 
called tame ; if it does not, they are called wild. 

y. soc. Excellent. 

str. But the science we are hunting for was, and 
is, to be sought among tame creatures, more specifically 
creatures in herds. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Let us, then, not make our division as we did 
before, with a view to all, nor in a hurry, with the 
idea that we may thus reach political science quickly, 
for that has already brought upon us the proverbial 
penalty. 

y. soc. What penalty? 

str. The penalty of having made less speed, 
because we made too much haste and did not make 
our division right. 
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y. soc. And it was a good thing for us, Stranger. 

str. I do not deny it. So let us begin again 
‘and try to divide the art of tending animals in 
common ; for perhaps the information you desire so 
much will come to you in the ordinary course of our 
conversation better than by other means. Tell me— 

y. soc. What? 

str. Whether, as I suppose, you have often heard 
people speak of this,—for 1 know you never actually 
saw the preserves of fish in the Nile and in the ponds 
of the Persian king. But perhaps you have noticed 
the like in fountain-pools. 

y. soc. Yes, I have often seen the fish in fountain- 
pools and have heard many tales of those foreign 
preserves. 

srr. And surely, even if you have not wandered 
over the plains of Thessaly, you have heard of goose- 
farms and crane-farms there and you believe that 
they exist. 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. The reason why I asked you all these questions 
is that the rearing of flocks is in part aquatic and in 
part an affair of the dry land. 

y. soc. Yes, that is true. 

str. Then do you agree that we ought to divide 
the art of tending animals in common into corre- 
sponding parts, assigning one part of it to each of 
these two, and calling one the art of aquatic-herding 
and the other the art of land-herding ? 

y. soc. Yes, I agree. 

str. And surely we shall not have to ask to which 
of these two arts kingship belongs, for that is clear 
to everyone. 

y. soc. Of course. 
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str. Anybody could doubtless make a division of 
the art of tending herds on land. 

y. soc. What would the division be ? 

str. Into the tending of flying and walking 
animals. 

y. soc: Very true. 

str. And statesmanship is to be sought in con- 
nexion with walking animals, is it not? Any fool, 
so to speak, would believe that, don’t you think? 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. And the art of tending animals that walk 
must, like an even number, be divided in half. 

y. soc. Evidently. 

str. And now I think I see two paths leading in 
that direction in which our argument has started : 
the quicker way, by separating a relatively small 
part and a larger, and the other way, which is more 
in accord with what we said a while ago about the 
need of making the division as nearly in the middle 
as we can, but is longer. So we can proceed by 
whichever of the two we wish. 

y. soc. Can we not go by both? 

str. Not by both at once, silly boy ; but obviously 
we can take them in turn. 

y. soc. Then I choose both in turn. 

str. That is easy enough, since we have but a 
short distance to go. At the beginning, certainly, 
or middle of our journey it would have been hard to 
comply with your demand. But now, since this is 
your wish, let us go first by the longer way, for we 
are fresher now and shall get along on it more easily. 
So attend to the division. 

y. soc. Go on, 
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str. The tame walking animals which live in herds 
are divided by nature into two classes. 

y. soc. How by nature? 

str. Because one class is naturally without horns, 
and the other has horns. 

y. soc. That is obvious. 

str. Now divide the art of tending herds of 
walking animals into two parts, assigning one to each 
class of animals; and define the parts, for if you try 
to give them names, the matter will become need- 
lessly complicated. 

y. soc. How shall I speak of them then ? 

str. In this way: say that the science which 
tends herds of walking animals is divided into two 
parts, one of which is assigned to the horned portion 
-of the herd, the other to the hornless portion. 

y. soc. Assume that I have said that; for you 
have made it perfectly clear. 

str. And furthermore our “king” is very clearly 
the herdsman of a herd devoid of horns. 

y. soc. Of course; that is evident. 

str. Let us then try to break up this herd and 
give the king the part that belongs to him. 

y. soc. Very well. 

str. Shall we make our division on the basis of 
having or not having cloven hoofs, or on that of 
mixing or not mixing the breed? You know what 


I mean. 


y. soc. No. What is it? 

str. Why, I mean that horses and asses can breed 
from each other. 

y. soc. Oh yes. 
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1 The word ‘‘ diameter” here denotes the diagonal of a 
square. The early Greek mathematicians worked out 
their arithmetical problems largely by geometrical methods 
(cf. Theaetetus 147 p ff.). The diagonal of the unit square 
(4/2) was naturally of especial interest. It was called some- 
times, as here, simply 7 diduerpos, sometimes, as just below, 
h Sudmrepos  Svvdmer Slaovs, or, more briefly, 4 diduerpos 
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str. But the rest of the herd of hornless tame 
animals cannot cross the breed. 

y. soc. That is true, of course. 

str. Well then, does the statesman appear to 
have charge of a kind that mixes or of one that does 
not mix the breed? 

y. soc. Evidently of one that is unmixed. 

str. So I suppose we must proceed as we have 
done heretofore and divide this into two parts. 

y. soc, Yes, we must. 

str. And yet tame gregarious animals have all, 
with the exception of about two species, been already 
divided; for dogs are not properly to be counted 
among gregarious creatures. 

y. soc. No, they are not. But how shall we divide 
the two species? 

str. As you and Theaetetus ought by rights to 
divide them, since you are interested in geometry. 

y. soc. How do you mean? 

str. By the diameter, of course, and again by the 
diameter of the square of the diameter. 

y. soc. What do you mean by that ? 

str. Is the nature which our human race possesses 
related to walking in any other way than as the 
diameter which is the square root of two feet ? ? 

y. soc. No. 


dirous, Given a square the side of which is the unit (i.e. 
- one square foot), the length of the diagonal will be \/2, and 
the square constructed with that diagonal as its side will 
contain two square feet. The length of the diagonal of this 
eure will be ,/4=2 feet, and its area will be four square 
eet. 

2 There is here a play upon words. Man, being a two- 
footed (dizovs) animal, is compared to the diagonal of the 
unit square (,/2, diduerpos diaous), 
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‘ ae, the remaining species is four-footed. Our diameter 
is ,/2, and four is the area of the square constructed on 
the diagonal of the square which has ,/2 as its side. All 
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str. And the nature of the remaining species, 
again, considered from the point of view of the 
square root, is the diameter of the square of our root, 
if it is the nature of twice two feet.! 

y. soc. Of course; and now I think I almost 
understand what you wish to make plain. 

str. Socrates, do we see that besides this some- 
thing else has turned up in these divisions of ours 
which would be a famous joke? 

y. soc. No. What is it? 

str. Our human race shares the same lot and 
runs in the same heat as the most excellent and at 
the same time most easy-going race of creatures.” 

y. soc. Yes, I see that; it is a very queer result. 

str. Indeed? But is it not reasonable that they 
arrive last, who are the slowest? 

y. soc. Yes, that is true. 

str. And do we fail to notice this further 
point, that the king appears in a still more ridiculous 
light, running along with the herd and paired in the 
race with the man of all others who is most in 
training for a life of careless ease ?? 

y. soc. Certainly he does. 

str. For now, Socrates, we have shown more 
clearly the truth of that which we said yesterday in 
our search for the sophist.* 

y. soc. What was it? 

str. That this method of argument pays no more 
heed to the noble than to the ignoble, and no less 
this satirizes the tendency of contemporary thinkers to play 
with numbers. 

2 The animal referred to is the pig. See P. Shorey, 
Classical Philology, 1917, July, p. 308. 

3 i.e, the swineherd, the pig belonging to yéve: edyeperrdry. 

4 See Sophist 227 B. 
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honour to the small than to the great, but always 
goes on its own way to the most perfect truth. 

y. soc. So it seems. 

str. Then shall I now, without waiting for you to 
ask me, guide you of my own accord along that 
shorter way referred to a moment ago that leads to 
the definition of the king? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. I say, then, that we ought at that time to have 
divided walking animals immediately into biped and 
_ quadruped, then seeing that the human race falls 
into the same division with the feathered creatures 
and no others, we must again divide the biped class 
into featherless and feathered, and when that division 
is made and the art of herding human beings is made 
plain, we ought to take the statesmanlike and kingly 
man and place him as a sort of charioteer therein, 
handing over to him the reins of the state, because 
that is his own proper science. 

y. soc. You have cleared up the argument finely, 
and as if it were a debt you were paying, you threw 
in the digression as interest and for good measure. 

str. Now let us go back to the beginning and 
join together the definition of the name of the 
statesman’s art link by link to the end. 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. In the first place we said that intellectual 
science had a part that gives commands; and a 
portion of this was called by a comparison the part 
that gives its own commands; and again the art of 
rearing living beings was singled out, which is by 
no means the smallest part of the art which gives its 
own commands; and a class of rearing living beings 
_ was herd-tending, and a part of this again the herding 
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of walking animals ; and from the herding of walking 
animals the art of rearing those without horns was 
divided. And of this in turn one part will have to 
be treated as no less than threefold, if it is to be 
called by one comprehensive name, and it will be 
called (1) the science (2) of tending herds (3) which 
do not cross breeds. But the only possible further 
subdivision of this is the art of herding human 
beings, and this is at last what we are looking for, 
the single art called both kingly and statesmanlike. 

y. soc. That is perfectly true. 

str. And yet, Socrates, have we truly accomplished 
this, exactly as you have said? 

y. soc. Accomplished what ? 

str. The perfectly satisfactory discussion of our 
subject. Or is our investigation incomplete in just 
this detail, that we have given a definition after a 
fashion, but have not perfectly completed it? 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. I will try to make still plainer to us both the 
thought which I now have in mind. eg 

y. soc. Please do so. 

str. We found just now that there were many 
arts of herding, and one of them was the art of 
statesmanship, which was the care of one particular 
kind of herd, did we not? 

Y. soc. Yes. 

str. And our argument defined this, not as the 
tending of horses or other beasts, but as the science 
_ of tending men in common. 
y. soc. Yes, it did. 
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str. Let us, then, observe the point of difference 
between kings and all other herdsmen: . 

y. soc. What point of difference ? 

str. Let us see whether anyone who is designated 
by the name of another art says and claims that he 
is fellow manager of the herd in common with any 
of the other kinds of herdsmen. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. For instance, merchants, husbandmen, and 
all who prepare grain for use, and also gymnastic 
trainers and physicians would certainly all dispute 
with the herdsmen of humanity, whom we have called 
statesmen, and would assert that they themselves 
take care of the tending of humanity, and not the 
tending of the common herd only, but even that of 
the rulers themselves, would they not? 

y. soc. And would they be right? 

str. Perhaps. We will examine that matter; but 
this we know, that no one will ever raise such a 
contention against any neatherd, but the herdsman 
himself tends the herd, he is their physician, he is 
their matchmaker, and he alone knows the midwife’s 
science of aiding at the birth of their offspring. 
Moreover, so far as the nature of the creatures allows 
them to enjoy sport or music, no one can enliven or 
soothe them better than he; whether with instru- 
ments or merely with his voice he performs the 
music best suited to his own herd; and the same 
applies to the other herdsmen. Is not that the case? 

y. soc. You are quite right. 

str. Then how can our discourse about the king 
be right and free from error, when we pick him out 
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alone as herdsman and tender of the human herd, 
while countless others dispute his claim? 

y. soc. It cannot possibly be right. 

str. We suspected a little while ago that although 
we might be outlining a sort of kingly shape we had not 
yet perfected an accurate portrait of the statesman, 
and could not do so until, by removing those who 
crowd about him and contend with him for a share 
in his herdsmanship, we separated him from them 
and made him stand forth alone and uncontaminated. 
Was our fear justified ? 

y. soc. It certainly was. 

str. Then we must attend to that, Socrates, if 
we are not to end our argument in disgrace. 

y. soc. But we certainly must not do that. 

str. Then we must begin again from a new 
starting-point and travel by a different road. 

y. soc. By what road? 

str. By one which offers us some amusement ; 
for there is a famous story a great part of which it 
is really our duty to insert into our discussion; and 
then after that we can proceed as before, by elimin- 
ating part after part, and in that way reach the 
ultimate object of our search. Shall we do that ? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. Then please pay careful attention to my 
story, just as if you were a child; and anyway you 
are not much too old for children’s tales, 

y. soc. Please tell the story. 

str. Of the portents recorded in ancient tales 
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1 Hooke revenged upon the Pelopidae the death of his 
son Myrtilus by causing a lamb with golden fleece to be 
born among the flocks of Atreus. When his claim to the 
succession was disputed, Atreus promised to show this 
prodigy to prove that the gods were on his side. Thyestes 
persuaded Aérope, the wife of Atreus, to give him the lamb, 
and Atreus was in danger of losing his kingdom, had not 
Zeus, who favoured his claim, made the sun and the Pleiades 
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many did happen and will happen again. Such an 
one is the portent connected with the tale of the 
quarrel between Atreus and Thyestes. You have 
doubtless heard of it and remember what is said 
to have taken place. 

y. soc. You refer, I suppose, to the token of the 
golden lamb.! 

str. Oh no; I mean the change in the rising and 
setting of the sun and the other heavenly bodies, 
how in those times they used to set in the quarter 
where they now rise, and used to rise where they 
now set, but the god at the time of the quarrel, you 
recall, changed all that to the present system as a 
testimony in favour of Atreus. 

y. soc. Yes, I’ve heard that, too. 

str. And again we have often heard the tale of 
the reign of Cronus. 

y. soc. Yes, very often. 

str. And how about the story that the ancient 
folk were earthborn and not begotten of one another? 

y. soc. That is one of the old tales, too. 

str. Well, all these stories and others still more 
remarkable have their source in one and the same 
event, but in the lapse of ages some of them 
have been lost and others are told in fragmentary 
and disconnected fashion. But no one has told 
the event which is the cause of them all, and so 
I must tell it now; for that will help us to make 
clear the nature of the king. 
return from their setting towards their rising. This is the 
form of the story given in a scholium on Euripides, Orestes, 
988, and Plato seems to have this form in mind, though 
variants existed. The lamb was a token (cnpeiov) of the 


favour of the gods, and the changed course of the sun and 
_ stars was a testimony (u“aprupijcas) to the right of Atreus. 
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y. soc. Very good; just tell your tale and omit 
nothing. 

str. Listen then. During a certain period God 
himself goes with the universe as guide in its revolv- 
ing course, but at another epoch, when the cycles 
have at length reached the measure of his allotted 
time, he lets it go, and of its own accord it turns 
backward in the opposite direction, since it is a living 
creature and is endowed with intelligence by him 
who fashioned it in the beginning. Now this reversal 
of its motion is an inevitable part of its nature for 
the following reason. 

y. soc. What reason ? 

str. Absolute and perpetual immutability is a 
property of only the most divine things of all, and 
body does not belong to this class. Now that which 
we call heaven and the universe has received from 
its creator many blessed qualities, but then, too, it 
partakes also of a bodily nature; therefore it is 
impossible for it to be entirely free from change ; it 
moves, however, so far as it is able to do so, witha 
single motion in the same place and the same 
manner, and therefore it has acquired the reverse 
motion in a circle, because that involves the least 
deviation from its own motion. But to turn itself 
for ever is hardly possible except for the power that 
guides all moving things; and that this should turn 
now in one direction and now in the opposite 
direction is contrary to divine law. As the result of 
all this, we must not say either that the universe 
turns itself always, or that it is always turned by God 
in two opposite courses, or again that two divinities 
opposed to one another turn it. The only remaining 
alternative is what I suggested a little while ago, that 
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the universe is guided at one time by an extrinsic 
divine cause, acquiring the power of living again and 
receiving renewed immortality from the Creator, 
and at another time it is left to itself and then 
moves by its own motion, being left to itself at 
such a moment that it moves backwards through 
countless ages, because it is immensely large and 
most evenly balanced, and turns upon the smallest 
pivot. 

y. soc. All that account of yours appears, at any 
rate, very reasonable. 

str. Then, in the light of what has been said, let 
us consider and gain understanding of the event 
which we said was the cause of all those wonderful 
portents ; for it is really just this. 

y. soc. Just what? 

str. The fact that at certain periods the universe 
has its present circular motion, and at other periods 
it revolves in the reverse direction. 

y. soc. How was this the cause ? 

str. We cannot help believing that of all the 
changes which take place in the heavens this reversal 
is the greatest and most complete. 

y. soc. It certainly seems to be so. 

str. Therefore we must also believe that at the 
same time the greatest changes come upon us who 
dwell within the heavens. 

y. soc. That is likely too. 

str. And animals cannot well endure many great 
and various changes at once. That is a familiar fact, 
is it not? 

x, soc. Of course. 

str. Inevitably, then, there is at that time great 
destruction of animals in general, and only a small 
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1 The tale of Atreus introduces the fanciful theory of the 
reversal of the revolution of the heavenly bodies, and this, 


' especially in an age when the stars were believed to exercise 


a direct influence upon mankind and other creatures, natur- 
ally brings with it the reversal of all processes of growth. 
This leads to a new birth of mankind, and the Stranger then 
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_ part of the human race survives ; and the survivors 

_ have many experiences wonderful and strange, the 
greatest of which, a consequence of the reversal of 
everything at the time when the world begins to 
turn in the direction opposed to that of its present 
revolution, is this.1. 

y. soc. What is that experience? 

str. First the age of all animals, whatever it was 
at the moment, stood still, and every mortal creature 
stopped growing older in appearance and then 
reversed its growth and became, as it were, younger 
and more tender; the hoary locks of the old men 
grew dark, and bearded cheeks grew smooth again 
as their possessors reverted to their earlier ages, and 
the bodies of young men grew smoother and smaller 
day by day and night by night, until they became 
as new-born babes, to which they were likened in 
mind and body; and then at last they wasted away 
entirely and wholly disappeared. And the bodies of 
those who died by violence in those times quickly 
underwent the same changes, were destroyed, and 
disappeared in a few days. 

y. soc. But then, Stranger, how did animals come 
into existence in those days? How were they 
begotten of one another? 

str. It is clear, Socrates, that being begotten of 
one another was no part of the natural order of that 


briefly describes the age of innocence, the fall of man and 
the barbarism that follows, and the partial restoration of man 
through divine interposition and the gift of the various arts 
of civilization. Plato does not offer this as a real explanation 
of the existing condition of the world, but it serves, like the 
myths introduced in other dialogues, to present, in connexion 
with accepted mythology, a theory which may account for 
some of the facts of life. 
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1 This may refer to philosophers (ef, Phaedo 82c) or, 
more probably, to those who, like Menelaus, were transferred 
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time, but the earth-born race which, according to 
tradition, once existed, was the race which returned 
at that time out of the earth; and the memory of 
it was preserved by our earliest ancestors, who were 
born in the beginning of our period and therefore 
were next neighbours to the end of the previous 
period of the world’s revolution, with no interval 
between. For they were to us the heralds of these 
stories which are nowadays unduly disbelieved by 
many people. For you must, I think, consider what 
would result. It is a natural consequence of the 
return of the old to childhood that those who are 
dead and lying in the earth take shape and come 
to life again, since the process of birth is reversed 
along with the reversal of the world’s revolution ; 
for this reason they are inevitably earth-born, and 
hence arises their name and the tradition about 
them, except those of them whom God removed to 
some other fate. 

y. soc. Certainly that follows from what preceded. 


But was the life in the reign of Cronus, which you 


mentioned, in that previous period of revolution or 
in ours? For evidently the change in the course 
of the stars and the sun takes place in both 
periods. 

str. You have followed my account very well. 
No, the life about which you ask, when all the fruits 
of the earth sprang up of their own accord for men, 
did not belong at all to the present period of 
revolution, but this also belonged to the previous 
one. For then, in the beginning, God ruled and 


to the abode of the blessed, or, like Heracles, became gods. 
Such individuals would be exempt from the consequences of 
any subsequent reversal of the world’s revolution. 
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supervised the whole revolution, and so again, in 
the same way, all the parts of the universe were 
divided by regions among gods who ruled them, 
and, moreover, the animals were distributed by species 
and flocks among inferior deities as divine shepherds, 
each of whom was in all respects the independent 
guardian of the creatures under his own care, so 
that no creature was wild, nor did they eat one 
another, and there was no war among them, nor any 
strife whatsoever. ‘To tell all the other consequences 
of such an order of the world would be an endless 
task. But the reason for the story of the spontaneous 
life of mankind is as follows: God himself was their 
shepherd, watching over them, just as man, being 
an animal of different and more divine nature than 
the rest, now tends the lower species of animals. And 
under his care there were no states, nor did men 
possess wives or children; for they all came to life 
again out of the earth, with no recollection of their 
former lives. So there were no states or families, 
but they had fruits in plenty from the trees and 
other plants, which the earth furnished them of its 
own accord, without help from agriculture. And 
they lived for the most part in the open air, without 
clothing or bedding; for the climate was tempered 
for their comfort, and the abundant grass that grew 
up out of the earth furnished them soft couches. 
That, Socrates, was the life of men in the reign of 
Cronus; but the life of the present age, which is 
said to be the age of Zeus, you know by your own 
experience. Would you be able and willing to 
decide which of them is the more blessed ? 
y. soc. Certainly not. 
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str. Shall I, then, make some sort of a judgement 
for you? 

y. soc. Do so, by all means. 

str. Well, then, if the foster children of Cronus, 
having all this leisure and the ability to converse not 
only with human beings but also with beasts, made 
full use of all these opportunities with a view to 
philosophy, talking with the animals and with one 
another and learning from every creature that, 
through possession of some peculiar power he may 
have had in any respect beyond his fellows percep- 
tions tending towards an increase of wisdom, it would 
be easy to decide that the people of those old times 
were immeasurably happier than those of our epoch. 
Or if they merely ate and drank till they were full 
and gossiped with each other and the animals, 
telling such stories as are even now told about 
them, in that case, too, it would, in my opinion, 
be very easy to reach a decision. However, let us 
pass those matters by, so long as there is no one 
capable of reporting to us what the desires of the 
people in those days were in regard to knowledge 
and the employment of speech. The reason-why we 
revived this legend must be told, in order that we 
may get ahead afterwards. For when the time of 
all those conditions was accomplished and the change 
was to take place and all the earth-born race had at 
length been used up, since every soul had fulfilled 
all its births by falling into the earth as seed its 
prescribed number of times, then the helmsman of 
the universe dropped the tiller and withdrew to his 
place of outlook, and fate and innate desire made 
the earth turn backwards. So, too, all the gods 
who share, each in his own sphere, the rule of the 
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Supreme Spirit, promptly perceiving what was taking 
place, let go the parts of the world which were under 
their care. And as the universe was turned back 
and there came the shock of collision, as the be- 
_ ginning and the end rushed in opposite directions, 
it produced a great earthquake within itself and 
caused a new destruction of all sorts of living creatures. 
But after that, when a sufficient time had elapsed, 
there was rest now from disturbance and confusion, 
calm followed the earthquakes, and the world went 
on its own accustomed course in orderly fashion, 
exercising care and rule over itself and all within 
itself, and remembering and practising the teachings 
of the Creator and Father to the extent of its power, 
at first more accurately and at last more carelessly ; 
and the reason for this was the material element in 
its composition, because this element, which was 
inherent in the primeval nature, was infected with 
great disorder before the attainment of the exist- 
ing orderly universe. For from its Composer the 
_ universe has received only good things; but from its 
previous condition it retains in itself and creates in 
the animals all the elements of harshness and in- 
justice which have their origin in the heavens. Now 
as long as the world was nurturing the animals 
within itself under the guidance of the Pilot, it 
produced little evil and great good ; but in becoming 
separated from him it always got on most excellently 
during the time immediately after it was let go, but 
as time went on and it grew forgetful, the ancient © 
condition of disorder prevailed more and more and 
towards the end of the time reached its height, and 
the universe, mingling but little good with much of 
the opposite sort, was in danger of destruction for 
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itself and those within it. Therefore at that moment 
God, who made the order of the universe, perceived 
that it was in dire trouble, and fearing that it might 
founder in the tempest of confusion and sink in the 
boundless sea of diversity, he took again his place as 
its helmsman, reversed whatever had become unsound 
and unsettled in the previous period when the world 
was left to itself, set the world in order, restored it 
and made it immortal and ageless. 

So now the whole tale is told; but for our purpose 
of exhibiting the nature of the king it will be enough 
to revert to the earlier part of the story. For when 
the universe was turned again into the present path 
of generation, the age of individuals came again to 
a stop, and that led to new processes, the reverse of 
_ which had gone before. For the animals which 

so small as almost to disappear grew 
=! and those newly born from the earth with 
hair died and passed below the earth again. 
And all other things changed, imitating the condition 
of the universe and conforming to it, and so too 
pregnancy and birth and nurture necessarily imitated 
and conformed to the rest; for no living creature 
could any longer come into being by the union of 
other elements, but just as the universe was ordered 
to be the ruler of ite own course, so in the same 
way the parts were ordered, so far as they could, to 
der the beget and give nourishment of themselves 
the same guidance. 

And now we have come at last to the point for the 
ie of which this whole discourse was begun. For 
much might be said, and at great length, about the 
ther animals, their previous forms and the causes of 
their several changes; but about mankind there is 
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Oevres emyrehetas, T&v ToAAOY ad Onpicov, 60a 
xarerra tas pvoets ; dmaypuwbevrer, avToi de 
dobevets dvOpwrrot kal apdraxror yeyovoTes Sinprrd- 
C Covro om avrav, Kal €r” dypunjyavor al drexXvor 
KaTa. Tovs MpwTovs Hoav xpovous, ate THs pev 
adroudrns Tpophs émtAeAourrvtas, mopileoBae dé 
ovK emLoTdpevot 7w S10, TO pndepiav avrovs Xpetav 
TpoTepov dvayKdlew. ek ToUTwy TavTwy ev meya- 
Aats-amopiats joav. d0ev 8) Ta mada AexOévra 
mapa Jey SHpa hutv Sedampytrar pet avayKaias 
divdayjs Kal tawdevoews, Top wev apa Lpounbéws, 
téxvar 5é aap’ “Hdaiorov Kat ths ovvréxvov, 
D omédppata 5é ad Kai duta wap’ ddAAwv" Kal av? 
omdca Tov avOpwmwov Biov svyKateoketakev eK 
ToUTwy yéyovev, eed) TO pev ek Oedv, Sep 
eppnOn viv dy, THs emedrcias errédurrev avOpatrovs, 
du cavtdv dé der THY Te Siaywynv Kal THY ém- 
péAcav adrovs abradv éxew Kablldmep dAos 6 KOoLOS, 
@ Evupywovpevor kal Evverrdpevor Tov aet ypdovov 
vov pev otvtTws, Tote Sé exeivws COuev te Kat 
E dudpucba. Kai 7d wev 81) Tod vou rédos exéTw, 
XPHoLoV d€ adrov mounoducba mpos TO KaTLOEly 
doov HdpTojev dmopyvdevor Tov BaotAtKov Te 
kat moXutiKov ev TO mpoobe Aoye. 
17. NE. x0. [lds ody Kal mécov dpdpTnwa 
pas <lva yeyoves ntv ; 
gE. TH pev Bpaxvrepov, TH dé dda yevvatov Kat 
TOAA® peilov Kal mr€Eov 7) TOTE. 
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less to say and it is more to our purpose. For men, 
deprived of the care of the deity who had _ possessed 
and tended us, since most of the beasts who were 
by nature unfriendly had grown fierce, and they 
themselves were feeble and unprotected, were ravaged 
by the beasts and were in the first ages still without 
resources or skill ; the food which had formerly offered 
itself freely had failed them, and they did not yet 
know how to provide for themselves, because no 
necessity had hitherto compelled them. On all these 
accounts they were in great straits; and that is the 
reason why the gifts of the gods that are told of in the 
old traditions were given us with the needful informa- 
tion and instruction,—fire by Prometheus, the arts by 
Hephaestus and the goddess who is his fellow-artisan, 
seeds and plants by other deities.1_ And from these 
has arisen all that constitutes human life, since, as I 
said a moment ago, the care of the gods had failed 
men and they had to direct their own lives and take 
care of themselves, like the whole universe, which 
we imitate and follow through all time, being born 
and living now in our present manner and in that 
other epoch in the other manner. So, then, let our 
tale be finished; but we will turn it to account for 
opening our eyes to the great error we made in the 
exposition of the king and the statesman in our 
earlier discussion. 

y. soc. How, then, did we err, and what is the 
great error you say we have committed ? 

str. In one way we made a comparatively slight 
error, in another a very important one, much greater 
and more far-reaching than the first. 

1 The fellow-artisan of Hephaestus is Athena; seeds and 
plants are the gifts of Demeter and Dionysus. 
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NE. 30. Ids ; 

EE. “Ore pev EpwTwpwevot TOV ex THs viv TEpt- 
popas Kat yevecews Baovréa Kal mohuruKov TOV eK 
THS evayTias qreplooov Touueva. THs TOTE dvbpwrivns 

275 dyedns etropev, kat tadta OGeov dyrt Ovnrod~* 
Tavry pev mayutrodv mapyvexOnpev ore Sé fupnd- 
ons THs Toews 4 dpxYovTa avrov dmeprvapev, ovTwva 
de TpOoTrOV. od Svetroper, TavTn dé avd TO pLev Aex Bev 
adnbés, od pay dhov ye ovde cages €pp7nOn, Sud Kat 
Bpaxvrepov 7) Kat’ éxcivo HpapTHKaper. 

NE, 30. *AAnO%. 

zE. Ae? roivuv Tov TpdTov, ws €oike, StopicavTas 
THS apxts THs méAews ovTw TeA€ws TOV TOALTLKOV 
Hiv eipjobar mpoodoKar. 

NE. 30. Kadds. 

B ze. Aca tatra pv Kal Tov pdbov mapeBéucba, 
iva evdelEatto Trept THs ayeAavoTpodias ju7) MOVOV Ws 
mavres avThs audtoBntobor TH Cntovpevw Ta vov, 
GAAA KakKeivov atrov éevapyéorepov idoysev, Ov 
MpoonkEeL LOVvoV KATA TO TAapaderypwa TrOLYWLeVWY TE 
kat BovkoAwy tis’ avOpwrivns emiédecav €xovra 
Tpophs TovTov pdvov akiwlAvar Too mpocpyuatos. 

NE. 29. "Op0ds. 

EE. Otuae 5° eywye, @ LaxKpares, TOOTO pev ert 

C petlov 7 Kara Baovréa elvat TO oXAWa TO TOO 
Oeiov vouews, Tovs 5° evade viv ovTas TmoNuteKods 
Tots apxopevois Opmotous Te elvar wadAov Todd Tas 
pvoets Kal mapatAno.airepov taid<elas peretAn- 


dévat Kal tpodijs. 
NE. 30. [ldvtws zrov. 
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y. soc. How did we do that? 

str. When we were asked about the king and the 
statesman of the present movement of the world and 
mode of generation, we told of the shepherd of the 
human flock in the time of the reverse movement, 
and he was a god, not a man, besides. That was a 
very great error. Then when we declared that he 
was ruler of the whole state, but did not fully tell in 
what manner he ruled, what we said was true, though 
it was not complete nor clear, and therefore our error 
was less in this case than in the other. 

y. soc. True. 
_. str. Apparently, then, we must expect a complete 
description of the statesman only when we have 
defined the manner of his rule over the state. 

y. soc. Very good. 

str. And this is why I introduced the myth, not 
only in order to show that all men compete for the 
care of the flock with him whom we are now seeking, 
but also that we may more clearly see him who alone 
ought to have the care of human beings as shepherds 
and neatherds care for their flocks and herds, and 
therefore alone deserves to be honoured with that 
appellation. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. I think, Socrates, that the form of the divine 
shepherd is greater than that of the king, whereas 
the statesmen who now exist here are by nature 
much more like their subjects, with whom they share 
much more nearly the same breeding and education. 

y. soc. Certainly. 
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EE, Znrnréou ye pay ovder a av etnoav ot Arrov 
ovtTe paAXov, €i0” ovrws elt’ exelvws TeptKaow. 

NE. 30. IIs yap od; 

HE. THe" 57) modu emaveADaper. yy, yap eda- 
pev adremuraKTURTY per eivat Téxvnv ent Cwots, 
ov pay (dig. ye aAXa Kowh Thy emyeAcvav Exovoar, 
Kal mpocetmopev 817) TOTe edOds ayeAaLoTpodiKHV— 
peuvnoa yap; 

NE. 30. Nat. 

zE. Tavrns tolvuv mn Sunwaptdvopev. Tov yap 
moAtiKOV ovdapod cuveAdBomev 008 @vopdoaper, 
GAN Huds eAabe Kata THY dvowaciay exduywv. 

NE. so. Ids; 

BE. Tod tas dyéAas éxadotas tpédew Tots pev 
aAXois Tov Tot pmeTEOTL vomedor, TH TodiTLKa SE 
od petov emnvéyKapev Tovvoua, Séov TOV KoWaV 
emeveyKelv TL EvpTracww. 

NE. 30. “AAn OH A€yets, elmep eTUyxave ye Ov. 

ZE. [lds 8 odk Fv 76 ye Oeparedew tov aor 
koweov, wndev Siopradeians tpodhs undé Twos aAAns 
Tpaywaretias ; adn’ ” Twa ayedaoKomiKny 1) 

EpamevTucyy 7 Kat Twa. emynehntexiy adrnv 
dvopdoacw ws Kara Tavrwy e&fv mepixadvarrew 
Kal Tov moNuruKov da Tots dAdo, ered?) Seiy 
Toor’ e€orpavev 6 Adyos. 

18, NE. 30. "OpOds. add’ 4 weTA TobTo bu- 
aipeais av Tivo. Tpdmrov eylyver’ av; 

EE. Kara tadra Kal’ dzrep eumpoober Sunpovpeba. 
THY ayeAaotpodixny melois te Kal dmrqar, kat 
dpixtous Te Kal aKepdtois, Tots adtois dv mov 
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str. And yet they would have to be investigated 
with precisely the same care, whether their nature 
be like that of their subjects or like that of the 
divine shepherd. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Then let us go back to this point: the art 
which we said gave its own orders and had to do with 
living beings, but had charge of them not singly but 
in common, and which we at once called the art of 
the herdsman,—do you remember? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Well, it was in connexion with that, some- 
where, that we made our mistake; for we never 
included or named the statesman; unobserved by us 
he slipped out of our nomenclature. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. All the other herdsmen have this in common 
that they feed their respective herds; but the 
statesman does not, yet we gave him the name of 
herdsman, when we ought to have given him one 
which is common to them all. 

y. soc. True, if there were such a name. 

str. Is not caring for herds common to them all, 
with no especial mention of feeding or any other 
activity? If we called it an art of tending herds or 
caring for them or managing them, as all herdsmen 
do, we could wrap up the statesman with the rest, 
since the argument showed that we ought to do so, 

y. soc. Quite right; but how would the next 
division be made? 

str. Just as we divided the art of feeding herds 
before by distinguishing between those that go on foot 
and the winged, and the unmixed breeds and the 
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TOUTOLS Scarpovprevor Kal THY ayeAaoKopiKiY THY 
Te vov Kal Hy emt Kpovov Baotreiav treprecAngpores 
av Hwev opotws ev TH Adyo. 

NE. 30. Daiverar: lnte de abd Tt TO pera TovTo. 

EE. Ajrov a OTL AexB€vr0s otrw Tob Tis dyeAao~ 
KomiKhs dvdwaTtos ovK av mor eyeve” np 76 
Twas dyuproByretv Ws odd” emipedcva TO Tapdrav 
coriy, @omep Tore duKkaiws neproByrnen pnoeptav 
elvat TEX IV ev mp agiav Tovrou Too Opemrixod 
mpoopyyatos, «i 8 obv Tis ein, moAXOis mpdTEpov 
avTns Kal uaAAov mpoonjKew 7 Tut TOV Bactrdewv. 

NE. 30. ’Op0ds. 

HE. "EueAeva b€ ye avOpwrivyns oupmdons 
Kowovias ovdepia a av edeArnjoevev érépa paMov Kat 
TpoTepa* Tis Baowduris pavau Kal KaTa TdvTwY 
avOparwv apyfs elvar Téxvn. 

NE. 30. Aéyets 6p0ds. 

HE. Mera tatra dé ye, & LwKpares, ap’ evvoodpmev 
ote mpos adT@ 8 TH Teer cuxvov ad Sunpapra- 
VETO; 

NE. 32. To zotov; 

EE. Tdde, ws dp’ ei Kal dSvevonOypev ore pdduoro. 
THS Stmro8os dyeAns eval Twa Opemrucny | TEXVNV, 
ovoey TL padAov Has der BacrtKry adr ends 
Kal troAuTuKnpy ws dmorereAcomevyy Tpocayopeverv. 

NE.) Sa.1t Lapy 5 

ZE. [pdrov per, 6 édéyomev, Todvoua peta- 
oxevwpncacbar, Tpos TIHV emripweAerav paMov Tpoo- 
ayayovras n THY Tpopny, ETELTA TAVTHVY TéuveLw* 
od yap opuiKpas av Exo Tunes ETL. 

NE. 30. Ilolas; 
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hornless, we might divide the art of tending herds 
by these same distinctions, embracing in the word 
both the kingship of the present time and that of 
the time of Cronus. 

y. soc. Evidently; but again I wonder what the 
next step is. 

str. It is clear that if we had used the word 
“tending” herds, we should never have met with 
the contention that there is no caring for them at all 
in statesmanship, though the earlier contention was 
justified that there is no art in the case of human 
beings that deserves the name of feeding, and if 
there be such an art, it belongs much more to many 
others than to the king. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. But no other art would advance a stronger 
claim than that of kingship to be the art of caring 
for the whole human community and ruling all 
mankind. 

y. soc. You are right. 

str. And after all this, Socrates, do we see that 
another great error was committed at the very end? 

y. soc. What was it? 

str. Why, it was this: No matter how strong our 
belief that there was an art of feeding the biped 
herd, we ought not to have called it kingship and 
statecraft on the spot, as if it were all quite settled. 

y. soc. What ought we to have done, then? 

str. In the first place, as we said, we ought to 
have remodelled the name, making it denote care, 
rather than feeding, and then we ought to have 
divided the art, for it may still admit of not un- 
important divisions. 

y. soc. What are they ? 
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zE. “He te rov Oeiov dv mov SierAdpucba vopea 
Xwpis Kal tov avOpwmwov emiedAnriy. 

NE. 30. "Op0ds. 

EE. Adbus dé ye TH dmroveunbetoav emrpeAnTLKHV 
dixa Téuvew avayKatov jv. 

NE. 30. Tive; 

ZE. T@ Buaiw te Kal <€Kovoiw. 

NE. x0. Ti 67; 

zE. Kai tavrn mov To mpoTepov apuaptdavovTes 

E evndeorepa Too d€éovtos eis Tavrov Paovrea Kal 
TUpavvov SuveBeper, dvopovordrous évTas avTovs 
TE Kal TOV Tijs apxfs Ekatépov Tpdmrov. 

NE. 20. "AAn 64. 

EE. Noy dé ye madw éeravopbovpevor, Kabdrep 
elmrov, TH avOpumivny emywednTuny diva Siarpw- 
peda, T@ Praiw re Kat Exkovolw ; 

NE. 30. Idvu pév odv. 

HE. Kat rip pev yé ov Tay Biaiwy tupavvicyy, 
Thv S€ Exovotov Kal Exovoliwy SuTddwv ayedaoKo- 
puxny Cowv mpocetdvres ToAiTiKHV, TOV ExoVTA ad 
TEeXVyV TAVTHVY Kal emyeAcLav dvTws dvTa Baorréa 
Kal modtiKOv atropawapela ; 

277 19. NE. 30. Kal nwdvvever ye, @ Edve, TeAEws 
av Hiv odtTws exew 9) Twept TOV moAuruKov amodevkis. 

EE. Kadds av, & LaKpares, 7 Tustv EXxou. det dé wp 
col povw Tatra, aAAd, Kdpuot pera ood Kow €vv- 
Soxetv. viv dé Kard ye TH ep ovmw pativerau 
téAcov 6 Baowreds 1 jv oxhHa EXEW, aAra Kabdrep 
dvSpravromrovot mapa KaLpov eviore omevdovres 
Trciw Kal peilw tov déovTos é Exacta TOY _epywv 

B éreuBadAduevoe Bpadvvovor, Kal viv pets, wa 
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str. There is one by which we might have divided 
the divine shepherd from the human caretaker. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. And ,again it was essential that the art of 
caretaking thus isolated and assigned to man be 
divided into two parts. 

y. soc. On what line of division ? 

str. On that of compulsory and voluntary. 

y. soc. Why is that? 

str. Because this was about the point at which 
we made our mistake before; we were more simple- 
minded than we should have been, and we put the 
king and the tyrant together, whereas they and 
their respective modes of ruling are quite unlike. 

¥. soc. True: 

str. But now shall we, as I said, correct ourselves 
and divide the care of humanity into two parts, by 
the criterion of the compulsory and the voluntary ? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. And if we call the art of those who use com- 
pulsion tyrannical or something of the sort and the 
voluntary care of voluntary bipeds political, may we 
not declare that he who possesses this latter art of 
caretaking is really the true king and statesman? 

y. soc. Well, Stranger, it looks as though our 
_ account of the statesman were complete now. 

str. That would be a fine thing for us, Socrates. 
But not you alone must think so; I must think so, 
_ too, in agreement with you. As a matter of fact, 
however, in my opinion our figure of the king is 
not yet perfect, but like statue-makers who some- 
times in their misapplied enthusiasm make too 
- numerous and too large additions and thus delay the 
completion of their several works, we too, at this 
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o7) mpos TH TAX Kal peyadompeTtas dnAdoayrev 
TO Tis cumpootev dpdprnua dueEddov, TO Baorret 
vopicavTes mpéemew peydAa mapadetyyara qovet- 
ofa, Pavpactov byKov dpa pLevou Tod pvbov, peilove 
Tob Sdéovros jvayKaoOnpev atrTod pépet mpoo- 
xpjoacbar dio paxporépay THY dmddegw TETOUT) 
KaMLEV Kal mdvTws TO poe téhos ovK emreDepev, 
aad’ drexvOs 6 dédyos ape WOTrEp C@ov THY 
eEwbev ev mepypadyy €orkev tkavas Exew, TH 
de olov Tots pappdsous Kal Th ovyKpace TOV 
Xpwudrwr evapyeav ovK ameiAndevar Tw. ypadhs 
dé Kal oupmdons yxetpoupyias A€~er Kai Adyw 
dndroby wav Cov paAdov mpérer Tots Svvapévors 
emrecOau: Tots 8° dAXows Sia YetpovpyLov. 

NE. 30. Todro prev dp0ds: dan Sé€ uty otmw 
djs ikavds cipfjobat d7jAwoor. 

zE. Xarerov, ® Saydvre, 47) Tapadetypace 
Xpwwevov ixavds evdeixrvcbat Te TOV precCoveny. 
Kudovever yep HL@v EKaoTOS olov ovap «ldws 
aravra ravT’ av mddw @ womTrep Uap ayvoeiv. 

NE. 30. Ilds Toor’ clzres ; 

BE, Kat par dromos Eourd, ye ev TO TapovTe 
KwHoas TO TEpl THS emLoTHUNs Taos ev Huiv. 

NE. 30. Ti 67; 

BE. Hlapadetyparos, ® pakdpte, ad prow Kal TO 
mrapdderypa adto dedéyKev. 
_ NE. 30. Te otv; Aeye pndev euod ye evera 
aTroKVOV. 


i 4.é, tthe nature of example is to be explained below 
by means of an example. The example of the letters of 
the alphabet is employed also in the Theaetetus 202 ff., 
but the Stranger cannot properly refer to that, as he was 
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time, wishing to make quick progress, and also to 
_make clear in a grand style the error of our previous 
course, and, moreover, fancying that the use of great 
illustrations was proper in the case of a king, have 
taken up a marvellous mass of myth and have con- 
sequently been obliged to use a greater part of it | 
than we should. So we have made our discourse 
too long and after all have never made an end of 
the tale, but our talk, just like a picture of a living 
creature, seems to have a good enough outline, but 
not yet to have received the clearness that comes 
from pigments and the blending of colours. And 
yet it is more fitting to portray any living being 
by speech and argument than by painting or any 
handicraft whatsoever to persons who are able to 
follow argument; but to others it is better to do it 
by means of works of craftsmanship. 
y. soc. That is true; but explain wherein you 
think our exposition is still deficient. 
str. It is difficult, my dear fellow, to set forth any 
of the greater ideas, except by the use of examples ; 
for it would seem that each of us knows everything 
that he knows as if in a dream and then again, 
when he is as it were awake, knows nothing of it all. 
y. soc. What do you mean by that? 
str. I seem at present in absurd fashion to have 
touched upon our experience in regard to knowledge. 
y. soc. In what respect? 
str. Why, my friend, the very example I employ 
requires another example. 
y. soc. Indeed? What is it?, Don’t hesitate 
to tell on my account. 
not present at the time. Or is this a dramatic slip on 
Plato’s part? 
17 
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20. zr. Aexréov, ered Kal ov ye €roimos 
axodovbety. tods yap mov Tmatdas topev, 6rav apTt 
ypappdrwv Ewrreipor ylyvwrTar — 

NE. 30. To zotov; 

i ? A , ¢ > a , 

EE. Ore T&v oToLXelwy ExagTor ev Tais Bpaxuta- 
Tals Kal pgorais TOV ovMaBay é tKavas dtacoda- 
vovrat, Kat TadAnOA dpdlew mepi éxeiva Svvarot 
yiyvovTat. 

~ A a 
278 NE. 30. [Ids yap ov; 
> \ be “a > ” > zA 

BE. Tatra dé ye tadra ev ddAas apdiyvoobtytes 
médw Sd6€y Te Yevdovrar Kai Adyw. 

nE, 30. Ilavu pev odv. 

ze. “Ap” ody ody de pdoTov Kal KdA\oTOV éz- 

\ A 
dyew advrods éml TA wHnTW yryywoKdueva; 

NE. 32. IIds; 

a > 4 an a > ~ > = ~os 

BE. "Avayew mp@tov én’ exetva, ev ols tadbTa 

a > ~ 2.7 > / A , 
Tatra opbds eddgalov, avayaydvras Sé tiOévar 

B rapa 7a pytw yeyypwokdpeva, Kal tapaBddAAovras 
\ 

EVOELKVUVL THY adray opmotdTyTa Kal dvow €v 
dyupore pas ovoav Tats oupTroKais, béexpimep av 

> 
maar Tois ayvooupevars Ta So€aldueva adAnbds 
mapariepeva derxO9, Serx0evra dé, Tapadelypwara, 
otrw yuyvopever, Toujon TOV oToLyeiwy mavTwv 

> 
ExaoTOV ev mdoas Tats _ovdaBais TO ev 
ETE POV as Tey dAAwv Erepov ov; TO Oe 
C rairov ws tadrov det Kata tadTa éavt@ mpoo- 

ayopeveoOar. 

NE. 302. Ilavtazaoe pev oor. 

BE. Odxodr tobdro pev ixavds ovverAndaper, Ore 


1 There is here a play on the words rrapa-ridéueva decxO7, 
derybévra Oé, mapa-delyuara. Placed beside, they are shown, 
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str. I will tell, since you on your part are 
prepared to listen. We know that children, when 
they are just getting some knowledge of letters— 

y. soc. Well? 

str. Recognize the several letters well enough in 
the short and easy syllables, and can make correct 
statements about them. 

y. soc. .Yes, of course. 

srr. And then again in other syllables they are 
in doubt about those same letters, and err in opinion 
and speech about them. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Would not the easiest and best way to lead 
them to the letters which they do not yet know 
be this? 

y. soc. What? 

str. To lead them first to those cases in which 


_ they had correct. opinions about these same letters 


and then to lead them and set them beside the 
groups which they did not yet recognize and by 
comparing them to show that their nature is the 
same in both combinations alike, and to continue 
until the letters about which their opinions are 
correct have been shown in juxtaposition with all 
those of which they are ignorant. Being shown in 
this way they become examples?! and bring it about 
that every letter is in all syllables always called by 
the same name, either by differentiation from the 
other letters, in case it is different, or because it is 
the same. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Is this, then, a satisfactory definition, that 


and being shown, they become paradigms, i.e. objects of 
comparison, 7.¢, examples. 
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mapadelypatos yy? €oTl TéTe yeveots, OmdTay Ov 
Tavrov ev étépw Sucomacpevw So€aldpuevov opbads 
Kal ouvaxOev mept éxdtepov ws ovvdpdw play 
aAnOA SdEav amoteAy; 

NE. 30. QDaivera. 

EE. Mavudlouer av ody, et TadTOV TOOTO HUaV 7 
puxn pvoee TEept TA TOV TavTWY aTOLXEta TreTOVOViA 

D roré pev bm’ aAnfeias epi Ev ExacTov ev TioL avV- 

loTaTat, TOTE O€ TEpl ATravTa ev éETEpots ad HépeTat, 
Kal Ta pev ad’T@v ah ye my TOV ovyKpacewy 
opbds do€aler, wetaTieueva 8’ eis Tas TOV Tpay- 
paTwy pakpas Kal pr) padiovs ovAAaBas tatTa 
Tabdta maAw ayvoel; 

NE. 30. Kat @avpaordv ye oddev. 

BE. Ilds yap, & pire, dSvvaito av Tis dpxojevos 
dro dds pevdobs emi Te THs dAnOelas Kal prKpov 

E wépos adukdpevos KTHCac0a, Ppdvnow; 

NE. 30. Lyeddov ovdayuds. 

EE, Odxodv tabra et TavTy mépuxev, ovdev 87) 
TAnuwedoirer a av éyw Te Kal OV mpP@Tov bev emUXeL- 
pyoavres oAov Tapadelyuaros idely TH piow ev 
opuKp@ Kara HE pos adAw mrapadelypare, peta, de 
Tabra pweMovres, € emt TO TOO Bacilews éytoTov ov 
TavTov e€ldos dim” eAarrovey pépovrés m7obev, dud 
Tapadelyuatos emuyerpety ad THY TOV Kara, TOAw 
Oepametav téxvn yuwpilew, iva vaap avt’ dveipatos 
Hut ylyvntas ; 

NE. x0. IIdvu bev obv dpbds. 

279 «gE. IldAw 2) TOV epmpooev Adyov avadnmréov, 
ws émerd?) TH BaotdluK® yéver Tijs mept Tas moneus 
emripeAcias duproByrodor feupior, det 82 mdvras 
amoxwpilew TovTous Kal wovov éxeivov Aime, Kat 
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an example is formed when that which is the same 
in some second unconnected thing is rightly con- 
ceived and compared with the first, so that the two 
together form one true idea? 

y. soc. Evidently. 

str. Can we wonder, then, that our soul, whose 
nature involves it in the same uncertainty about the 
letters or elements of all things, is sometimes in 
some cases firmly grounded in the truth about every 
detail, and again in other cases is all at sea about 
everything, and somehow or other has correct 
opinions about some combinations, and then again is 
ignorant of the same things when they are trans- 
ferred to the long and difficult syllables of life? 

y. soc. Surely we need not wonder at that. 

str. No; for could anyone, my friend, who 
begins with false opinion, ever attain to even a small 
part of truth and acquire wisdom ? 

y. soc. No; it is hardly possible. 

str. Then if this is the case, would it be a bad 
thing if you and I first tried to see in another small 
and partial example the nature of example in general, 
with the intention of transferring afterwards the same 
figurative method from lesser things to the most 
exalted eminence of the king, and trying by means 
of an example to become acquainted in a scientific 
way with the management of states, in order that 
this may be waking knowledge for us, not dream 
knowledge? 

y. soc. That is a very good idea. 

str. Then we must take up our former argument 
again, and since there are countless others who con- 
tend that they, rather than the royal class, have the 
care of states, we must accordingly remove all these 
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mpos TobTO 51) Tapade’ypatos epayev Seiv Twos 
Hiv. 
NE. 30. Kal pada. 
21. EE. Ti df7a Tapddevy ud TUS a, éxov 77) 
avTny mohuruch” Mpayparetay, OpLKpoTaToV Trapa- 
B éuevos ixavas av «vpor 70 bnTovpevor ; BovAcc 
Tmpos Aids, & UaKpares, el [L7} TL TPOXELPOV ETEPOV 
EXOLEV aan’ oby THY ye dpavruchy, TpochareBa.; 
Kal TOUT HY, et Soxet, pay maoayv ; amoxpncer yap 
tows uh mepl TO eK TOV ' €picov bddopara: Taxa yap 
dv hiv Kat todTo TO pépos adThs paptupicee 
mpoatpebev 6 BovAdcpeba. 
NE. 30. Ti yap ov; 
EE, Ti Ofjra od, Kabdrrep év Tots eutpoobev 
TEUVOVTES bepn pep@v exaotov Sinpovucba, Kal 
C viv rept bpavructy TavTov TOoTO edpdoaper, Kal 
kata vvapu oTt padcoTa dud Bpaxéwr TAYd TAVT 
eed Odvres madAw GABomev er TO viv xpHayov ; 
NE. 30. Ids Adyeis; 
BE. Adri thy due€odov amrdKptotv cot Tojoomat. 
NE. x0. KdAAwor’ eizes. 
zE. “Kore roivuy mavra iv oméca Snuvoupyod- 
bev Kal KTwpEOa, TA ev Evexa TOD Trovety TL, TA SE 
Tod pa maoyew dyuvy 77} pia Kat TOV duvTnpiov® 
Ta prev adreke dppara Kal Beta Kai dvbpairwa, Ta 
D be mpoPAjnpata: TOV dé mpoBAnudrov TO [Lev mpos 
TOV TOAELOV omriopara., Ta d€ Ppdypara: kal Trav 
ppaypdrwv Ta ev TapareTdopata, TA Sé mpds 
Xeyudvas Kal Katara adeEnrhpia: Tov dé ddeEn- 
1 rodirixy Ast: modirixhy BT, 
2 duvyrjpia] ddeEcrApia BT. 
: PRA sot adetiryplwy BT, 
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and isolate the king; and, as we said, to accom- 
plish this we need an example. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. What example could we apply which is very 
small, but has the same kind of activity as statesman- 
ship and would enable us satisfactorily to discover 
that which we seek? What do you say, Socrates, if 
we have nothing else at hand, to taking at random 
the art of weaving, and, if you please, not the 
whole of that? For I fancy the art of weaving wool 
will be enough; if we choose that part only it will 
probably furnish us with the illustration we desire. 

y. soc. Agreed. 

str. Then just as we divided each subject before 
by cutting off parts from parts, why not now apply 
the same process to the art of weaving and, by 
going through all the steps as briefly as we possibly 
can, arrive quickly at that which serves our present 
- purpose? 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. I will answer you by actually going through 
the process, 

y. soc. Excellent ! 

str. Well, then, all things which we make or 
acquire are for the sake of doing something or else 
they are for defence against suffering ; and of the 
defensive class some are spells and antidotes, both 
divine and human, and some are material defences ; 
and of the material defences some are equipment 
for war and some are protections ; and of protections 
_ some are screens and some are defences against heat 
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THplwy Ta Lev OTeydopaTa, TA Sé OKETIaOpATA* Kal 
TOV oKEeTACLaTwWY bToTETAOMaTA ev GAAa, TreEpL- 
“Kaddppata Sé érepa: mepixadvppdtwy dé TA pEVv 
E ddAdoyiora, atvOera Sé Erepa: THY Sé ovvOeTwr Ta. 
pev TpNTA, TA Sé dvev TPHGEWS ovVdEeTA* Kal TOV 
ATPHTWY Ta Lev Vevpwa PuTav ek ys, Ta dé Tpixwa: 
Tov dé TpLyivwy Ta pev Bdact Kal yH KoAAnTA, TA 
dé attra adrois cuvdeTrd. Tovtoisi 81 Tots €k 
Tov éavtots ovvdoupevwr’ epyacbetow apvvrnpio.s 
kal okeTdopact TO pev dvona iudria exadéoapev* 
THhv d€ TOV iwatiov udAvora emyedAovpevny TEXVNV, 
280 womep ToTE THY THs mdAews ToALTLKHY €lTOmeD, 
ottw Kal viv ravtnv mpoceimwpev am adtod Tob 
mpadyparos iwatioupyikyy; POpev Sé€ Kat ddayte- 
KHV, Ooov emt TH TOV (watiwv épyacia wéyoTov Fv 
pedptov, pndev Siaddepew wAnv dvouate TadTyNS THs 
iuarvoupyikfs, Kabdmep Kakel Tore THY BaciuKY 
THS ToNTLKAS ; 
NE. 30. ’OpOdrarTa ye. 
HE. To peta todro 817 ovAdoyiodpeba, Ste THY 
inatiov dhavtiKyy ovTw pybetody Tis TAX’ av ikavas 
Beiphoba dd€eve, ur) Suvdpevos Evvvoeiv dtu TeV 
pev eyyds EvvepyOv ovmw diwdpiorar, ToAA@v dé 
érépwv EvyyevOv atrenepioby. 
NE. x0. L[loiwy, eiméd, Evyyevdv; 
22. HE. Ody €omovu Tois AexOciow, ws daiver: 
mdAw obv €ouxev eTraviTéov apxYowevov ard TeAeUTHS. 
el yap Evvvoets Thy oikeudtyTA, THY pEev SveTe“opev 


1 éavrots cuvdounévwr] adrav (avrav B) cuvdovmévors BT. 
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and cold; and such defences are either shelters or 
coverings ; and coverings are either rugs to spread 
under us or wrappings to wrap round us; and 
wrappings are either all of one piece or composed of 
several pieces; and of the composite garments some 
are stitched and others put together without stitch- 
ing; and of the unstitched some are made of the 
fibres of plants and some are of hair; and of those 
made with hair some are stuck together with liquids 
and cement and others are fastened without any 
such extraneous matter. Now to these protective 
coverings made of materials fastened without ex- 
traneous matter we give the name of clothes; and 
just as we called the art statecraft which was con- 
cerned with the state, so we shall call the art con- 
cerned with clothes, from the nature of its activity, 
clothes-making, shall we not? And may we say 
further that weaving, in so far as the greatest part 
of it is, as we saw, concerned with the making of 
clothes, differs in name only from this art of clothes- 
making, just as in the other case the royal art 
differed from statecraft ? 

y. soc. That is perfectly correct. 

str. Let us next reflect that a person might 
think that this description of the art of weaving was 
satisfactory, because he cannot understand that it 
has not yet been distinguished from the closely 
co-operative arts, though it has been separated from 
many other kindred arts. 

y. soc. What kindred arts? 

str. You do not seem to have followed what I 
have been saying; so I think I had better go back 
again and begin at the end. For if you under- 
stand what I mean by kinship, we distinguished 
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an adris viv 84, THY Tov cTpwydtwr atvOeow 
meptporj xwpiCovres Kat brood. 

NE. 30. MavOdve. 

BE. Kai pay Thy ek TOV Awav Kab omdproy 
Kal TAVTWV OTTOCO. putay a, dptt vedpa Kara Adyov et- 
mopev, Snuvovpyiay macav ageidoper: THY T av 
muAnTucny dduprodpeba Kal THY TpHoEL Kal padi 
xpwpevyny ovvlecw, Hs a TAEioTN SKUTOTOULKH. 

NE. 30. Iévy pev ovr. 

zE. Kai rowvv thy Tov ohooxtoTov oKeTTagpid- 
TOY Depametav Sepparoupyucty Kal Tas TOV oTeya- 
opdro, doa TE eV olKodopury} Kal oAy TEKTOVUKH 
Kal ev das TEXVOLS pevpdrov orektucat yly- 
vovTat, oupmdoas adethowev, Goat Te’ Trepl {Tas 
kAomas® Kal Tas Bia mpdéeus SvaxwduruKd, epya 
mapéxovTar TEXVaL _bpayparon, mept Te yéveow 
émOnuaroupyias odcat Kal Tas TaV (Gvpwparon 
mgets, YOMPOTURts drroveunbeioar popta TEXvnS* 
THY Te dmrAoTrowuKTY amereoucba., peyddns Kal 
mavrToias Tis mpoBAnparoupyucijs TBAB. odoay 
Suvdpews: Kat 2) Kal THY HMQyEVTLKIY THY TEpl TA 
dreEipappaica Kar dpxas edOds SuwprodjcBa fUp- 
TATA, KaL AcAotmapier, ws Sdgayrev a av, adtHy Tv 
Cn77Oetoar a dyxvy TuCHY xXeywdvwr, epeod mpoBAnpa- 
TOS Epyaorucny, ovojia dé dhavrikny AexGeioav. 

NE. 30. "Eouce Yep ovr. 

ze. “A)A’ ovK eort aw TéAeov, j mat, Tobro Ae- 
Acypévov. 6 yap ev apyh Ths TOV iwarteoy epyacias 
dmrTopevos Tovvartiov bdh opav aiveTau. 

NE. 32. Ids; 

1 tre D: om. BT. 
2 Kdoras] roxas BT. 
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from clothing something akin to it a moment ago 
when we separated rugs from it by the distinction 
between spreading under and wrapping round. 

y. soc. I understand. 

str. And we removed the entire manufacture of 
cloth made from flax and broom-cords and all that we 
just now called vegetable fibres; and then, too, we 
separated off the process of felting and the kind of 
joining that employs piercing and sewing, most 
important of which is the shoemaker’s art. 

y. soc. Yes, to be sure. 

str. And we separated off the art of making 
coverings of leather in single pieces and all the arts 
of making shelters, which we find in house-building 
and carpentering in general and in other methods 
of protection against water, and all the arts which 
furnish protection against theft and acts of violence, 
the arts, that is to say, of making lids and constructing 
doors, which are regarded as parts of the joiner’s 
art; and we cut off the armourer’s art, which is a 
section of the great and various function of making 
defences; and at the very beginning we cut off the 
whole art of magic which is concerned with antidotes 
‘and spells, and we have left, as it would seem, just 
the art we were seeking, which furnishes protection 
from the weather, manufactures a defence of wool, 
and is called the art of weaving. 

y. soc. That seems to be the case. 

str. But, my boy, this is not yet completely 
stated; for the man who is engaged in the first 
part of the making of clothes appears to do some- 
thing the opposite of weaving. 

y. soc. How so? 
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zE. To pev ths Udhs ovpmAoK? Tis €oTi Tov. 

NE. 39. Nai. 

ZE. To d€ ye T@v ovvectwmTwv Kal ovptremAn- 
peévwy SvadvtiKy. 

NE. 30. To zotov 67; 

zE. To rhs tod Eaivovtos TEXVS epyov. 7 THY 
avruxny ToAuHnoopmev bpavtTiKny Kal Tov EdvTnV ws 
dvra bddvrnv Kadetv; 

NE. 30. Ovdapds. 

EE. Kai Env THY Ye a OTT MOVOS epyaorucny Kat 
KpoKns el Tus dpayTucty Tpocayopever, Tapadokdv 

Bre kai peddos dvoya Heyer. 

NE. 30. Ids yap ov; 

EE. Ti d€; xvadeutixiy ovpracav Kal THY aKe- 
oTLKHY mOTEpA jendepiav emyedcvay pd€ Twa 
Oepareiav eoOfros Oper, 7) Kal Ta’Tas Tdoas ws 
thavtiKas A€Eopev; 

NE. 30. Ovdapas. 

zE. “AMAa pv ris ye Depametas duproBn7n - 
govow adTau Svprracae Kal THs yeveoews Tis TeV 
(wariov TH THs dpavTikhs Suvdper, peyLoTov peev 
[4épos exeivy didotca, peydrda dé Kat odiow. 
abtais amovesovoat. 


C NE. 30. Idvu ye. 
ZE. [Ipods Tolvuv Tavrats ETL TAS TOV épyanetov 
Snpvoupyovs TéXvas, bu ay dmorehetrat TO THS vpas 


epya, doxeiy XP) TO ye* ovvattias eivat mpoozmoun- 
cacba ravTos bpdopatos. 


NE. 30. ‘Opborara. 
ZE. IIdrepov odv Hpi 6 mept ris dhavriKhs 
Adyos, ob mpoerdoueba H€pous, ixavads eorae Supe 


\ 
opevos, eav ap’ adrivy Tov emyeder@v SmdcaL mept 
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str. The process of weaving is, I take it, a kind 
of joining together. 

¥. soc, Yes, 

str. But the first part 1 refer to is a separation of 
what is combined and matted together. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. The work of the carder’s art. Or shall we 
have the face to say that carding is weaving and 
the carder is a weaver? 

y. soc. No, certainly not. 

str. And surely if we say the art of making the 
warp or the woof is the art of weaving, we are 
employing an irrational and false designation. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Well then, shall we say that the whole arts 
of fulling and mending are no part of the care and 
treatment of clothes, or shall we declare that these 
also are entirely included in the art of weaving? 

y. soc. By no means. 

str. But surely all these will contest the claim of 
the art of weaving in the matter of the treatment and 
the production of clothes; they will grant that the 
part of weaving is the most important, but will claim 
that their own parts are of some importance, too. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Then we must believe that besides these the 
arts which produce the tools by means of which the 
works of weaving are accomplished will claim to be 
collaborators in every work of weaving. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Will our definition of the art of weaving (I 
mean the part of it we selected) be satisfactory if 
we say that of all the activities connected with 


1 ye] re BT. 
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THYv épedy eoira, els THY kaddiorny Kal peyloTny 


D macy TUdpev: 4 A€youwev pev av Te adn bes, od 


pjv aaddes ye ode TéAcov, mpiv av* Kail Tavras 
/ 


avTHs mdaoas mepieAwpe ; 

NE. 22. "Op0ds. 

23. zE. Ovdxoiy peta Tatra mountéov 6 éyo- 
pev, Ww” edeEfjs Hyuiv 6 Adyos in; 

NE. 30. IIs 8’ ov; 

ZE. [Ip@rov peév roivuy dvo0 téxvas ovoas Trepi 
mavTa Ta Opwpeva OcacdpeBa. 

NE. 30. Tivas; 

zE. Try pev yevécews odcay Evvaitiov, tHhv 5° 
avTiy aitiav. 

NE. 30. Ids; 

EE. “Ooat peév TO Tpaypa abo x7) Snpoupyobat, 


E tats dé Sypwovpyovoats dpyava Tapackevdlovow, 
>? vy 


Ov Taparyevojevenv ovK av ToTE epyaobetn To 
mpooreTaypevov exdorn TOV Texvav, TavTas [ev 
vvautious, Tas d€ adTo TO Tpaypa amepyalopevas 
aitias. 

NE. 30. “Exet yoov Adyov. 

EE, Mera ToOTO. 51 TAS [ev Tept TE drpaxrous 
Kal KepKkidas Kat omdca aAXa 6 opyava Tijs mepl Ta 
dpréopara yeveoews Kowwvel, maoas gvvactious 
elrrnpuev, Tas dé adra Gepamevovoas Kat Sypwoup- 
yovoas aitias; 

NE, 30. ‘Opborara.. 

EE. Tav airidy 37) mAvvTuKaY pev Kal aKeott- 
Kay Kal maoav TV mept TAaOTA Oeparrevtixyy, mods 
ovons Tis KoountiKhs, TobvTad0a adrijs [dptov 
eixos pddvora meptAauPdvew dvoudlovras wav TH 
TEXYN TH KvadhevTiKh. 
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woollen clothing it is the noblest and the greatest? 
Or would that, although it contains some truth, yet 
lack clearness and completeness until we separate 
from weaving all these other arts ? 

y. soc. You are right. 

str. Then shall our next move be to do this, that 
our discussion may proceed in due order ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. First, then, let us observe that there are two 
arts involved in all production. 

y. soc. What are they? 

str. The one is a contingent cause, the other 
is the actual cause. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str, Those arts which do not produce the actual 
thing in question, but which supply to the arts 
which do produce it the tools without which no art 
could ever perform its prescribed work, may be 
called contingent causes, and those which produce 
the actual thing are causes. 

y. soc. At any rate, that is reasonable. 

str. Next, then, shall we designate all the arts 
which produce spindles, shuttles, and the various 
other tools that partake in the production of clothing 
as contingent causes, and those which treat and 
manufacture the clothing itself as causes? 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. And among the causal arts we may properly 
include washing and mending and all the care of 
clothing in such ways; and, since the art of adorn- 
ment is a wide one, we may classify them as a part 
of it under the name of fulling. 


1 ay] ad BT. 
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NE. 30. Kadds. 

EE. Kat pay EavTiky ve Kal VnOTLK) Kal TAVTC 
av To mrept TH mroinow adriy Tis eobijros 7 Hs Aéyopev 
LEpn, pila tis €ote TéexV TOV B70 TAaVTWY Ae yomevwv 
4 TaAdacvoupyLKy. 

B_ ne. so. [lds yap od; 

EE. Tis 57) TadaovoupytKijs dvo TUnLaTA €oTov, 
Kal ToUTOW EKaTEpov dua dvoty mepvKaTov TEXVAW 
Hépn. 

NE. 32. IIds; 

zE. To péev Eavtixov Kal TO Ths KEpKLOTLKAS 
HLov Kal oa Ta EvyKeipeva am’ adAjAwy adiornot, 
ma@v todto ws ev dpdlew ths te tadacvoupyias 
avThs €oTl mov, Kal weydAa TwWé KaTa TaVvTA Hut 
HOTHV TEXVA, 7) OVYKPLTLKH TE Kal SiaKpLTLKT. 

NE. 30. Nai. 

EE. Tis rower dvaxpitixfs 4 Te EavtiKy Kal Ta 

C viv 81) pybévra dmavra éorw: % yap ev éplois Te 
Kal oT7jwoo SvakpitiKy, Kepkiou ev aAAoV TpdTroV 
yuyvomern, xepat dé €tEpov, Eoyev doa aptiws 
dvopata epp7nOn. 

NE. x0. IIdvu pev od. 

zE. Addis 57) mddw ovyKpituctis pLoptov dua kal 
TaAaovoupylas ev avy yryvopevov AdBwpev: doa 
dé THs Svaxpuructs 7 Hv, adToOt weOiOpev® Eiprravta, 
dixa TEMVOVTES THY Tadactoupylay SiaKpiTLK@ TE 

/ 
Kal OVYKPLTLK@ TUNMATL. 

NE. 30. Aunpyobw. 


\ A / 5 
BE. To ouvyxpitixov Toivuy ad cou Kat Tada- 


1 Eatin . . . vnorikh Stephanus: Eavtixiy . . . vyotixhy 


2 weOtGuev Hermann: periwuer BT. 
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y. soc. Good. 
str. And, again, carding and spinning and all the 
processes concerned with the actual fabrication of the 
_clothing under consideration, form collectively one 
art familiar to every one—the art of wool-working. 
y. soc. Of course. 
str. And wool-working comprises two divisions, 
and each of these is a part of two arts at once. 
y. soc. How is that? 
str. Carding,and one half of the use of the weaver’s 
rod,! and the other crafts which separate things that 
are joined—all this collectively is a part of the art 
of wool-working; and in all things we found two 
great arts, that of composition and that of division. 
w1506, Yes. 
_ str. Now carding and all the other processes just 
mentioned are parts of the art of division; for the 
art of division in wool and threads, exercised in one 
way with the rod and in another with the hands, has 
all the names just mentioned. 
y. soc. Yes, certainly. 
str. Then let us again take up something which 
is at once a part of the arts of composition and of 
wool-working. Let us put aside all that belongs to 
division, making two parts of wool-working, by apply- 
ing the principles of division and of composition, 
' -y. soc. Let us make that distinction. 
str. The part which belongs at once to com- 


1 The weaver’s rod (for the Greeks appear to have used a 
rod, not a comb) was used to drive the threads of the woof 
close together, and also to keep the threads of the warp and 
woof distinct (¢f. Cratylus 388). All the processes here 
described, familiar as they were to the ancients, have been 
done away with, or, at least, greatly modified, in Europe 
and America by the modern methods of industry. 
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D oLoupyuKoy ope. [oplov, @ Ud«pares, Svarperéov, 
clep ixava@s wédAAopev THv mpoppyVetoay tpavtTiKHy 
atpynoet. 

NE. 30. Ovcody xXp7}. 

HE. Xpy) yey oby: Kal Adywpyev ye adbtis TO wev 
elvau OTPETTLKOY, 70 d€ ovprdextiKov. 

NE. 30. “Ap” otv pavOdvw; SoKets yap jou TO 
TEpl THY TOO OTHMOVOS epyaciay A€yew OTPETITLKOV. 

zE. Ov povov ye, dAAd Kal KpoKns: 7 yéveow 
dotpodev twa abris edpyooper; 

NE. 30. Ovdapds. 

zE. Avdpioat 51) Kal TovTow éxdtepov: tows yap 

E 6 dwopiopos eyKarpos av cou yévoito. 

NE. 30. II9j; 

EE. _ Tide: T&v mept Eavtiny epyeov prover 
Te Kal oxov TrAdTos A€youev eivar KaTaypa TL; 

NE. 30. Nai. 

HE. Tovrov 51) To ev arpaxtm te otpadev Kal 
OTEPEOV VHA yevopevov oTHpova ev PaO TO VHA, 
TH S€ amevOdvovaay adTo Téxvnv elvar oTNMOVvoVy- 
TUKHDV. 

NE. 20. "Op0ds. 

ZE. “Ooa dd ye ad TV fev ovoTpodny xavvny 
AapBaver, TH dé Tod OTT [LoVvos epTé €l T7pos THV 
Tijs yrarbews | OAKTY EMMET PWS | THY paraxornTa, 
loxet, Tabr” dpa. KpoKny pev Ta. vnO€vre., Thy dé 
emiteTayevny adbrots elvar TexVNY THY KPOKOVATUKTY 

283 ddpev. 
NE. 20. Op8srara. 


a nig e. the pull (rxh) of the carters s comb was less strong 
in the preparation of the threads of the woof than in that of 
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position and to wool-working, Socrates, you must 
allow us to divide again, if we are to get a satisfactory 
concept of the aforesaid art of weaving. 

y. soc. Then we must divide it. 

str. Yes, we must; and let us call one part of it 
the art of twisting threads, and the other the art of 
intertwining them. 

y. soc. I am not sure I understand. By the art 
of twisting I think you mean the making of the 
warp. 

str. Not that only, but also the making of the 
woof. We shall not find that the woof is made 
without twisting, shall we? 

y. soc. No, of course not. 

str. Well, just define warp and woof; perhaps 
the definition would serve you well at this junction. 

y. soc. How shall I do it? 

str. In this way: A piece of carded wool, which is 
lengthened out and is wide, is said to be a lap of 
wool, is it not? 

xi soc. Yes. 

str. And if any such lap of wool is twisted 
with a spindle and made into a hard thread, we call 
the thread warp, and the art which governs this 
process is the art of spinning the warp. 

y. soc. Right. 

str. And the threads, in turn, which are more 
loosely twisted and have in respect to the force used 
in the carding a softness adapted to the interweaving 
with the warp we will call the woof, and the art 
devoted to these we will call the art of preparing 
the woof. 

y. soc. Quite right. 
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str. So now the part of the art of weaving which 
we chose for our discussion is clear to pretty much 
every understanding ; for when that part of the art of 
composition which is included in the art of weaving 
forms a web by the right intertwining of woof and 
warp, we call the entire web a woollen garment, and 
the art which directs this process we call weaving. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Very good. Then why i in the world did we 
not say at once that weaving is the intertwining of 
woof and warp? Why did we beat about the bush 
and make a host of futile distinctions ? 

y. soc. For my part, I thought nothing that was 
said was futile, Stranger. 

.str. And no wonder; but perhaps you might 
change your mind. Now to avoid any such malady, 
in case it should, as is not unlikely, attack you 
frequently hereafter, I will propose a principle of 
procedure which is applicable to all cases of this sort. 

y. soc. Do so. 

str. First, then, let us scrutinize the general 
nature of excess and deficiency, for the sake of 
obtaining a rational basis for any praise or blame we 
may bestow upon excessive length or brevity in 
discussions of this kind. 
 y. soc. Yes, that is a good thing to do. 

str. Then the proper subjects for our considera- 
tion would, I fancy, be these. 

y. soc. What? 

str. Length and shortness and excess and 
deficiency in general; for all of them may be 
regarded as the subjects of the art of measurement. 
y. soc. Yes. 
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str. Let us, then, divide that art into two parts ; 
that is essential for our present purpose. 

y. soc. Please tell how to make the division. 

str. In this way: one part is concerned with 
relative greatness or smallness, the other with the 
something without which production would not be 
possible. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Do you not think that, by the nature of the 
case, we must say that the greater is greater than 
the less and than nothing ees and that the less is 
less than the greater and than nothing else? 

y.(soc.” YES, 

str. But must we not also assert the real existence 
of excess beyond the standard of the mean, and of 
inferiority to the mean, whether in words or deeds, 
and is not the chief difference between good men 
and bad found in such excess or deficiency ? 

y. soc. That is clear. 

str. Then we must assume that there are these 
two kinds of great and small, and these two ways of 
distinguishing between then: we must not, as we 
did a little while ago, say that they are relative to 
one another only, but rather, as we have just said, 
that one kind is relative in that way, and the other 
is relative to the standard of the mean. Should we 
care to learn the reason for this? 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. If we assert that the greater has no relation 
to anything except the less, it will never have any 
relation to the standard of the mean, will it? 

y. soc. No. 

str. Will not this doctrine destroy the arts and 
their works one and all, and do away also with 
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statesmanship, which we are now trying to define, 
and with weaving, which we did define? For all 
these are doubtless careful about excess and 
deficiency in relation to the standard of the mean; 
they regard them not as non-existent, but as real 
difficulties in actual practice, and it is in this way, 
when they preserve the standard of the mean, that 
all their works are good and beautiful. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And if we do away with the art of statesman- 
ship, our subsequent search for the kingly art will be 
hopeless, will it not? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Then just as in the case of the sophist+ 
we forced the conclusion that not-being exists, since 
that was the point at which we had lost our hold of 
the argument, so now we must force this second 
conclusion, that the greater and the less are to be 
measured in relation, not only to one another, but 
also to the establishment of the standard of the mean, 
must we not? For if this is not admitted, neither 
the statesman nor any other man who has knowledge 
of practical affairs can be said without any doubt to 
exist. 

y. soc. Then we must by all means do now the 
same that we did then. 

str. This, Socrates, is a still greater task than 
that was; and yet we remember how long that took 
us; but it is perfectly fair to make about them some 
such assumption as this. 

y. soc. As what? 

str. That sometime we shall need this principle 
of the mean for the demonstration of absolute 
precise truth. But our belief that the demonstration 
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is for our present purpose good and sufficient is, in 
my opinion, magnificently supported by this argu- 
ment—that we must believe that all the arts alike 
exist and that the greater and the less are measured 
in relation not only to one another but also to the 
establishment of the standard of the mean. For if 
this exists, they exist also, and if they exist, it exists 
also, but neither can ever exist if the other does not. 

y. soc. Thatis quite right. But what comes next? 

str. We should evidently divide the science of 
measurement into two parts in accordance with what 
has been said. One part comprises all the arts which 
measure number, length, depth, breadth, and thick- 
ness in relation to their opposites; the other 
comprises those which measure them in relation to 
the moderate, the fitting, the opportune, the needful, 
and all the other standards that are situated in the 
mean between the extremes. 

y. soc. Both of your divisions are extensive, and 
there is a great difference between them. 

str. Yes, for what many clever persons occasion- 
ally say, Socrates, fancying that it is a wise remark, 
namely, that the science of measurement has to do 
with everything, is precisely the same as what we 
have just said. For in a certain way all things which 
are in the province of art do partake of measurement ; 
but because people are not in the habit of considering 
things by dividing them into classes, they hastily put 
these widely different relations! into the same 
category, thinking they are alike ; and again they do 
the opposite of this when they fail to divide other 
things into parts. What they ought to do is this: 
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when a person at first sees only the unity or common 
quality of many things, he must not give up until he 
sees all the differences in them, so far as they exist in 
classes ; and conversely, when all sorts of dissimilar- 
ities are seen in a large number of objects he must 
find it impossible to be discouraged or to stop until 
he has gathered into one circle of similarity all the 
things which are related to each other and has in- 
cluded them in some sort of class on the basis of 
their essential nature. No more need be said, then, 
about this or about deficiency and excess; let us 
only bear carefully in mind that two kinds of measure- 
ment which apply to them have been found, and 
let us remember what those kinds are. 

y. soc. We will remember. 

str. Now that we have finished this discussion, 
let us take up another which concerns the actual 
objects of our inquiry and the conduct of such 
discussions in general. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. Suppose we were asked the following question 
about a group of pupils learning their letters: “When 
a pupil is asked of what letters some word or other 
is composed, is the question asked for the sake of 
the one particular word before him or rather to make 
him more learned about all words in the lesson?” 

y. soc. Clearly to make him more learned about 
them all. 

str. And how about our own investigation of the 
statesman? Has it been undertaken for the sake of 
this particular subject or rather to make us better 
thinkers about all subjects ? 

y. soc. Clearly this also is done with a view to 
them all. 
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str. Of course no man of sense would wish to 
_ pursue the discussion of weaving for its own sake ; 
but most people, it seems to me, fail to notice that 
some things have sensible resemblances which are 
easily perceived ; and it is not at all difficult to show 
them when anyone wishes, in response to a request 
for an explanation of some one of them, to exhibit 
them easily without trouble and really without 
explanation. But, on the other hand, the greatest 
and noblest conceptions have no image wrought 
plainly for human vision, which he who wishes to 
satisfy the mind of the inquirer can apply to some 
one of his senses and by mere exhibition satisfy 
the mind. We must therefore endeavour by practice 
to acquire the power of giving and understanding a 
rational definition of each one of them ; for immaterial 
things, which are the noblest and greatest, can be 
exhibited by reason only, and it is for their sake 
that all we are saying is said. But it is always 
easier to practise in small matters than in greater 
ones. 

y. soc. Excellent. 

str. Let us, then, remember the reason for all 
that we have said about these matters. 

y. soc. What is the reason ? 

str. The reason is chiefly just that irritating 
impatience which we exhibited in relation to the long 
talk about weaving and the revolution of the universe 
and the sophist’s long talk about the existence of 
not-being.t We felt that they were too long, and 
we reproached ourselves for all of them, fearing that 
our talk was not only long, but irrelevant. Consider, 
therefore, that the reason for what has just been said 
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is my wish to avoid any such impatience in the 
_ future. 

y. soc. Very well. Please go on with what you 
have to say. 

str. What I have to say, then, is that you and I, 
remembering what has just been said, must praise 
or blame the brevity or length of our several dis- 
cussions, not by comparing their various lengths with 
one another, but with reference to that part of the 
science of measurement which we said before must 
be borne in mind; I mean the standard of fitness. 

Y. soc. Quite right. 

str. But we must not always judge of length by 
fitness, either. For we shall not in the least want 
a length that is fitted to give pleasure, except, 
perhaps, as. a secondary consideration; and again 
reason counsels us to accept fitness for the easiest 
and quickest completion of the inquiry in which we 
are engaged, not as the first, but as the second thing 
to be desired. By far our first and most important 
object should be to exalt the method itself of ability 
to divide by classes, and therefore, if a discourse, even 
though it be very long, makes the hearer better able 
to discover the truth, we should accept it eagerly and 
should not be offended by its length, or if it is short, 
we should judge it in the same way. And, moreover, 
anyone who finds fault with the length of discourses 
in our discussions, or objects to roundabout methods, 
must not merely find fault with the speeches for 
their length and then pass them quickly and hastily 
by, but he must also show that there is ground for the 
belief that if they had been briefer they would have 
made their hearers better dialecticians and quicker 
to discover through reason the truth of realities. 
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unde TO Tapdray dcovew Soxelv Tov TovoUTOy 
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as mpatas amr’ adAAjAwy dSvapeTéov. 

NE. 30. "Op Bas. 

EE. Otoe? oov ort XaAerrov avras Tepelv dixa; 

Cro 8 aitiov, ws oluat, mpototow ody ArTov eorat 
Katadaves. 

NE. 30. Odxodv xen dpav ovrws. 

zE. Kara pédAn Toivuy adrdas otov tepetov Sua 
pwpea, erredr) Sixa advvatotuev. Set yap eis 
Tov eyytrata Tt wadvoTa Téuverv apiOwov Get. 

NE. 0. [ds odv towBpev Ta viv; 

EE. "Qomep | euTrpooder, droga mapeiyovTo op- 
yava mrepl Thy vbdhavtiKyy, maoas Sxmov' Tote 
eTiMeuev ws ovvattious. 

NE. 30. Nai. 

EE. Kai vov 51) tadrov peev ToTO, ert de paAAov 

D 7) 700” ayetv Toujréov. doa yap opiKpov 7 peéya TL 
dnpLoupyodor KaTa mohw 6 opyavov, Deréov damdoas 
Tavras ws ovoas ovvaitious. dvev yap ToUT@y ovK 
dv MOTE yevouro moles o8dé modutiKy, TovTwv 8 
ad Baowtrhs epyov téxvns oddév trou Orjcopev. 

1 §yrov] dé rou B: ov T. 
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About other people and the praise or blame they direct 
towards other qualities in discourse, we need not 
be concerned; we need not even appear to hear 
them. But enough of this, if you feel about it as I do; 
so let us go back to the statesman and apply to him 
the example of weaving that we spoke of a while ago. 

y. soc. Very well; let us do so. 

str. The art of the king, then, has been separated 
from most of the kindred arts, or rather from all the 
arts that have to do with herds. There remain, 
however, the arts that have to do with the state itself. 
These are both causes and contingent causes, and 
our first duty is to separate them from one another. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. It is not easy to divide them into halves, you 
know. But I think the reason will nevertheless be 
clear as we go on. 

y. soc. Then we had better divide in another way. 

str. Let us divide them, then, like an animal 
that is sacrificed, by joints, since we cannot bisect 
them; for we must always divide into a number of 
parts as near two as possible. 

y. soc. How shall we do it in the present instance ? 

str. Just as in the previous case, you know, we 
classed all the arts which furnished tools for weaving 
as contingent causes. 

vi soc.: Yes. 

str. So now we must do the same thing, but it 
is even more imperative. For all the arts which 
furnish any implement, great or small, for the state, 
must be classed as contingent causes; for without 
them neither state nor statesmanship could ever exist, 
and yet I do not suppose we shall reckon any of them 
as the work of the kingly art. 
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NE. 30. Od yap. 

zE. Kai pev 87) xaherov € emuxerpod ev Spav a aro - 
xwpilovres TobTo dard TOV ddAcwv To yevos* 6 Tt 
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B 28. ze. Ti 8€ réraprov; dp’ érepov etvar 


1 éorw ws Campbell: os éorw B: ws éorw T: éorw Her- 
mann. 


2 airla miyvurat Bekker: airiae riyyyurvra BT. 
3 dyyetov Hermann: dyyelov 6 5y BT. 
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y. soc. No. 
str. We shall certainly be undertaking a hard task 


_ in separating this class from the rest ; for it might be 


said that everything that exists is the instrument of 
something or other, and the statement seems plausible. 
But there are possessions of another kind in the 
state, about which I wish to say something. 

y. soc. What do you wish to say? 

str. That they do not possess this instrumental 
function. For they are not, like tools or instruments, 
made for the purpose of being causes of production, 
but exist for the preservation of that which has been 
produced. 

y. soc. What is this class of possessions ? 

str. That very various class which is made with 
dry and wet materials and such as are wrought by 
fire and without fire; it is called collectively the 


_ class of receptacles; it is a very large class and has, 


so far as I can see, nothing at all to do with the art 
we are studying. 

y. soc. No, of course not. 

str. And there is a third very large class of 
possessions to be noticed, differing from these ; it is 
found on land and on water, it wanders about and 
is stationary, it is honourable and without honour, 
but it has one name, because the whole class is 
always a seat for some one and exists to be sat upon. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. We call it a vehicle, and it certainly is not 
at all the work of statesmanship, but much rather 
that of the arts of carpentry, pottery and bronze- 
working. 

y. soc. I understand. 

str. And is there a fourth class? Shall we say 
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tovtwv Aekréov, ev @ TA mAciord €oTt TOV mddaw 

perro, eoOns TE Edprraca Kal TOV oTrrAwy TO moNd 
Kal TELYN mdvra, 0° * doa yHuwa mepiBAnjara Kal 
Aidwa, Kat pupta érepa; mpoBodAjs de € eveka, Eup- 
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NE. 32. Ilavu pev od. 

C EE. Iléparov dé dp av e0€hourev TO mpl TOV 
KdapLov Kal ypagucny Oeivar Kal doa tavTy m™poo- 
Xpwjeva. Kal HovoLKh Hyer are TeAcirat, mpos Tas 
Hdovas pdvov HuUdV ameipyaopeva, SuKaiws 8 av 
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NE. 30. Iloiw; 

BE. Ilatywodv mov te Aéyerau. 

NE. 30. Tt pay 5 

zE. Todro Tolvuv ToUTOUS Ev Ovopo, aTrace mpeper 
mpocayopevdev: ov yap orrovdis oddev adTav yapw, 
GAA TraLdids evexa TaVvTA Sparar. 

D NE. x9. Kai roéro oxedov € ere pav8dver. 

HE. To d€ maou TOVTOLS TwHpaTa TapeXov, 6 G ov 
Kal ev ols Sntovpyobow omoca TaV sTexvav viv 
elpyvTar, ’ mavrodarov _eldos TOAAGY ETEpwov TEXVaV 
Exyovov ov, ap odx extov Ojcopuev; 

NE. 30. TO zotov 81) Aéyes; 

EE. Xpvoov Te Kal apyvpov Kat ma?” ondoa 
peraAeverau Kal daa SpvoTopiKy Kat koupa Evp- 
Trace TEUVOVTA TApEeXEL TEKTOVUKH Kal TAEKTUKA* 
Kal éte pAovoTUKT puTay TE Kal epipiyeov déppara 

Eowpdrwv mepiapotoa oxvtotomiKn, Kal doae 

1 9’) 3° BT. 
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that there is one, differing from those three, one to 
which most of the things we have mentioned belong 
—all clothing, most arms, all circuit walls of earth 
or of stone, and countless other things? And since 
they are all made for defence, they may most rightly 
be called by the collective name of defence, and this 
may much more properly be considered for the most 
part the work of the art of building or of weaving 
than of statesmanship. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And should we care to make a fifth class, of 
ornamentation and painting and all the imitations 
created by the use of painting and music solely for 
our pleasure and properly included under one name? 

y. soc. What is its name? 

str. It is called by some such name as plaything. 

y. soc. To be sure. 

str. So this one name will properly be applied to 
all the members of this class; for none of them is 
practised for any serious purpose, but all of them 
merely for play. 

y. soc. I understand that pretty well, too. 

str. And shall we not make a sixth class of that 
which furnishes to all these the materials of which 
and in which all the arts we have mentioned fashion 
their works, a very various class, the offspring of 
many other arts? 
y. soc. What do you mean? 
str. Gold and silver and all the products of the 
mines and all the materials which tree-felling and 
wood-cutting in general cut and provide for carpentry 
and basket-weaving; and then, too, the art of 
stripping the bark from plants and the leather- 
worker’s art which takes off the skins of animals, and 
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Tmepl TO Towabra elow Téxvat, Kal PedAA@v Kat fv- 
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aTodwMaopev 7 TH TOALTLKH. 
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29. HE. Lyeddov Tolvuy doa EexeTar KTHCEwWS 
TAnY TOV huepwv Cobwv, ev TovTos émTa ola 
yeveow etpnodar. oKdrret dé: Hv yap ducarorare 
ev av TeOev Kat? dpxas TO TpwToyeves eldos, [ETC 


B dé todro dpyavov, ayyetov, dynpa, TpoBAnpa 


matyviov, Opeupa. a TapaAcimopev é, el TL a 
pea. Achy fev, els TL ToUTwy duvarov & apLorrew, oto 
” TOO vopiopatos idéa Kal oppayidcv Kal TavTo 
Xapaxripos. yévos Te yap ev adrots rabra odd€é 
EXEL péya. Evvvojov, aA TO bev ets KOOMOV, T 
dé els dpyava Big jev, Opens d€ mavTws End prev) 
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C mAnv SovAwy, 7 TpoTEpov dyeAaror poder) Svapepl 


obeica TAVvTa ethnputa avadaiveTau. 
NE. x0. [Lavy pev ody. 


1 4 add. Madvig. 
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all the other arts which have to do with such matters, 
and those that make corks and paper and cords and 
enable us to manufacture composite classes of things 
from kinds that are not composite. We call all this, 
as one class, the primary and simple possession of man, 
and it is in no way the work of the kingly science. 

y. soc. Good. 

str. And property in food and all the things 
which, mingling parts of themselves with parts of 
the body, have any function of keeping it in health, 
we may say is the seventh class, and we will call it 
collectively our nourishment, unless we have some 
better name to give it. All this we can assign to 
the arts of husbandry, hunting, gymnastics, medicine, 
and cooking more properly than to that of states- 
manship. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Now I think I have in these seven classes 
mentioned nearly all kinds of property except tame 
animals. See: there was the primary possession, 
which ought in justice to have been placed first, and 
after this the instrument, receptacle, vehicle, defence, 


plaything, nourishment. Whatever we have omitted, 
unless some important thing has been overlooked, 


can find its place in one of those classes ; for instance, 
the group of coins, seals, and stamps, for there is not 
among these any kinship such as to form a large 
class, but some of them can be made to fit into the 
class of ornaments, others into that of instruments, 
though the classification is somewhat forced. All 
property in tame animals, except slaves, is included _ 
in the art of herding, which has already been divided 


into parts. 


y. soc. Yes; quite true. 
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290 Te Kal €pmopous Kal vavKArpous Kal KamiAovs ér- 
WVOULGKApLEV, LAV THs TOALTLKAS appioPyTH}oovG! TL; 
NE. 39. Tay’ av tows Tis ye TOV ewropevTiKdr. 
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str. There remains the class of slaves and servants 
in general, and here I prophesy that we shall find 
those who set up claims against the king for the very 
fabric of his art, just as the spinners and carders 
and the rest of whom we spoke advanced claims 
against the weavers a while ago. All the others, 
whom we called contingent causes, have been 
removed along with the works we just mentioned 
and have been separated from the activity of the 
king and the statesman. 

y. soc. That seems to be the case, at least. 

str. Come then, let us step up and look from 
close at hand at those who are left, that so we may 
know them more surely. 

y. soc. Yes, that is what we should do. : 

str. We shall find, then, that the greatest servants, 
when seen from near at hand, are in conduct and 
condition the opposite of that which we suspected. 

y. soc. Who are they? 

str. The bought servants, acquired by purchase, 
whom we can without question call slaves. They 
make no claim to any share in the kingly art. 

y. soc. Certainly not. 

str. How about those free men who at them- 
selves voluntarily in the position of servants of those 
whom we mentioned before? I mean the men who 
carry about and distribute among one another the 
productions of husbandry and the other arts, whether 
in the domestic market-places or by travelling from 
city to city by land or sea, exchanging money for 
wares or money for money, the. men whom we call 
brokers, merchants, shipmasters, and peddlers; do 
they lay any claim to statesmanship ? 

y. soc. Possibly to commercial statesmanship. 
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str. But certainly we shall never find labourers, 
whom we see only too glad to serve anybody for hire, 
claiming a share in the kingly art. 

y. soc. Certainly not. 

str. But there are people who perform services 
of another kind. How about them? 

y. Soc. What services and what men do you mean? 

str. The class of heralds and those who become 
by long practice skilled as clerks and other clever 
men who perform various services in connexion with 
public offices. What shall we call them ? 

y. soc. What you called the others, servants ; 
they are not themselves rulers in the states. 

stR. But surely it was no dream that made me 
say we should find somewhere in this region those 
who more than others lay claim to the art of states- 
manship; and yet it would be utterly absurd to 
look for them in any servile position. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. But let us draw a little closer still to those 
whom we have not yet examined. There are men 
who have to do with divination and possess a portion 
of a certain menial science; for they are supposed 
to be interpreters of the gods to men. 

Wr SOC amy CS. 

str. And then, too, the priests, according to law 
and custom, know how to give the gods, by means of 
sacrifices, the gifts that please them from us and by 
prayers to ask for us the gain of good things from 
them ; now these are both part of a servant’s art. 

y. soc. At least they seem to be so. 

str. At last, then, I think we are, as it were, 
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iyvous ed 6 mropevducba mpocdnteca. TO yap 
67) TOV tepewy oxHa Kat To TOV pedyrecy ed dda 
ppovijparos mAnpodrac Kal ddgav oemviy Aap Baver 
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yeora Tv mept Ta Tovabra para evpou Tis av 
TPOOTATTOLEVa Qew. Kal 57) Kal trap duty odx 
KLOTO OfjAov 6 Ady TO yap Aaxovre BaorAct 
pact Thee Ta Ceuvotata Kal wdAvoTa TaTpLa TOV 
apxyaiwy Avovdy amrodeddobat. 
NE. 30. Kat wavu ye. 
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/ / \ \ ~ 
TOUPLEVED) paiverar. moAXot pev yap A€ovat TaV 
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B pos, mdumroAAor 5€ Larvpois Kat tots acbevéar 
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juevTou pot viv, ® LwKpares, ape Sox ckaravevon- 
Kévat Tods avopas. 
NE. x0. Aéyois av: €orxas yap aTomov TL Kad- 
opav. 
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on the track of our quarry. For the bearing of 
the priests and prophets is indeed full of pride, 
‘and they win high esteem because of the magnitude 
of their undertakings. In Egypt, for example, no 
king can rule without being a priest, and if he 
happens to have forced his way to the throne from 
some other class, he must enroll himself in the class 
of priests afterwards; and among the Greeks, too, 
you would find that in many states the performance 
of the greatest public sacrifices is a duty imposed 
upon the highest officials. Yes, among you Athenians 
this is very plain, for they say the holiest and most 
national of the ancient sacrifices are performed by 
the man whom the lot has chosen to be the 
King.! 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. We must, then, examine these elected kings 
and priests and their assistants, and also another very 
large crowd of people which has just come in sight 
now that the others are out of the way. 

y. soc. Who are these people ? 

str. A very queer lot. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. They are of very mixed race, at least they 
seem so now, when I can just see them. For many 
of them are like lions and centaurs and other fierce 
creatures, and very many are like satyrs and the 
weak and cunning beasts; and they make quick 
exchanges of forms and qualities with one another. 
Ah, but now, Socrates, I think I have just made out 
who they are. 

y. soc. Tell me; for you seem to have caught 
sight of something strange. 


1 The second in order of the nine annual archons. 
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str. Yes, for ignorance makes things seem strange 
to everybody. That was what happened to me just 
now; when I suddenly caught sight of them I did 
not recognize the troop of those who busy themselves 
with the affairs of the state. 

y. soc. What troop? 

str. That which of all the sophists is the greatest 
charlatan and most practised in charlatanry. This, 
although it is a hard thing to do, must be separated 
from the band of really statesmanlike and kingly 
men, if we are to get a clear view of the object of 
our search. 

y. soc. But we certainly cannot give that up. 

str. No, of course not. I agree to that. . And 
now please answer a question. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. We agree that monarchy is one of the forms 
of government, do we not? 

v.s0c. | Yes: 

str. And after monarchy one might, I should say, 
mention the rule of the few. 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. And a third form of government is the rule 
of the multitude, called democracy, is it not ? 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Do not these three become after a fashion 
five, producing out of themselves two additional 
names? 

y. soc. What names ? 

str. People nowadays are likely to take into 
consideration enforced subjection and _ voluntary 
obedience, poverty and wealth, law and lawlessness 
as they occur in governments, and so they divide 
two of the forms we mentioned, giving to the two 
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aspects of monarchy the two names tyranny and 
royalty. 

y. soc, Certainly. 

str. And the state that is ruled by the few is 
called, as the case may be, aristocracy or oligarchy. 

y. soc. To be sure. 

str. In the case of democracy, however, whether 
the multitude rule those who have property by 
violence or with their willing consent, and whether 
the laws are carefully observed or not, no one ever 
habitually changes the name. 

y. soc. True. 

str. Now then, do we believe that any of these 
forms of government which are defined by the dis- 
tinctions between the one, the few, and the many, 
or wealth and poverty, or violence and willingness, or 
written constitution and absence of laws, is a 
right one ? 

y. soc. I don’t see why not. 

str. Look a bit more closely along the line I am 
going to point out. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. Shall we abide by what we said in the 
beginning, or dissent from it? 

y. soc. To what do you refer? 

str. We said, I believe, that royal power was one 
of the sciences. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And not only a science, but we selected it 
from the rest as a science of judgement and command. 

WSOC, YES, 

str. And from the science of command we dis- 
tinguished one part which rules inanimate works, and 
one which rules living beings; and so we have gone 
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on dividing in this manner to the present moment, 
never forgetting that it is a science, but as yet unable 
to state with sufficient accuracy what science it is. 

y. soc. You are right. 

str. Then is this our understanding, that the 
distinction between forms of government ought not 
to be found in the words few or many, or voluntary 
or unwilling, or wealth or poverty, but some science 
must be the distinguishing feature, if we are to be 
consistent with our previous statement? 

y. soc. Yes, indeed; it cannot be otherwise. 

STR. Necessarily, then, our present duty is to 
inquire in which, if any, of these forms of govern- 
ment is engendered the science of ruling men, which 
is about the greatest of sciences and the most difficult 
to acquire. We must discover that in order to see 
what men are to be distinguished from the wise 
king—men, I mean, who pretend to be, and make 
many believe that they are, statesmen, but are 
really not such at all. 

y. soc. Yes, we must do this; that is implied in 
what was said before. 

str. Does it seem at all possible that a multitude 
in a state could acquire this science ? 

y. soc. By no means. 

str. But in a state of one thousand men could 
perhaps a hundred or as many as fifty acquire it 
adequately ? 

y. soc. No, in that case this would be the easiest 
of all the arts; for we know that a city of a thousand 
men could never produce that number of finished 
draught-players in comparison with those in other 
Greek cities, still less so many kings. For the man 
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who possesses the kingly science, whether he rule or 
not, must be called kingly, as our previous argument 
showed. 

str. You did well to remind me. And in agree- 
ment with this, we must, I suppose, look for the 
right kind of rule in one or two or very few men, 
whenever such right rule occurs. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And these men, whether they rule over 
willing or unwilling subjects, with or without written 
laws, and whether they are rich or poor, must, 
according to our present opinion, be supposed to 
exercise their rule in accordance with some art or 
science. And physicians offer a particularly good 
example of this point of view. Whether they cure 
us against our will or with our will, by cutting us or 
burning us or causing us pain in any other way, and 
whether they do it by written rules or without them, 
and whether they are rich or poor, we call them 
physicians just the same, so long as they exercise 
authority by art or science, purging us or reducing 
us in some other way, or even adding to our weight. 
provided only that they who treat their patients 
treat them for the benefit of their health and 
preserve them by making them better than they 
were. In this way and no other, in my opinion, shall 
we determine this to be the only right definition 
of the rule of the physician or of any other rule 
whatsoever. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. It is, then, a necessary consequence that 
among forms of government that one is_pre- 
eminently right and is the only real government, in 
which the rulers are found to be truly possessed 
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of science, not merely to seem to possess it, whether 
they rule by law or without law, whether their 
subjects are willing or unwilling, and whether they 
themselves are rich or poor—none of these things 
can be at all taken into account on any right method. 

y. soc. Excellent. 

srr. And whether they purge the state for its 
good by killing or banishing some of the citizens, 
or make it smaller by sending out colonies some- 
where, as bees swarm from the hive, or bring in 
citizens from elsewhere to make it larger, so long as 
they act in accordance with science and justice and 
preserve and benefit it by making it better than it was, 
so far as is possible, that must at that time and by 
such characteristics be declared to be the only right 
form of government. All other forms must be con- 
sidered not as legitimate or really existent, but as 
imitating this; those states which are said to be well 
governed imitate it better, and the others worse. 

y. soc. Everything else that you have said seems 
reasonable ; but that government should be carried 
on without laws is a hard saying. 

str. You got ahead of me a little with your 
question, Socrates; for I was just going to ask 
whether you accepted all I have said, or were dis- 
pleased with anything. But now it is clear that we 
shall have to discuss the question of the propriety 
of government without laws. 

y. soc. Of course we shall. 

str. In a sense, however, it is clear that law- 
making belongs to the science of kingship; but the 
best thing is not that the laws be in power, but that 
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the man who is wise and of kingly nature be ruler. 
Do you see why? 

y. soc. Why is it? 

str. Because law could never, by determining 
exactly what is noblest and most just for one and 
all, enjoin upon them that which is best; for the 
differences of men and of actions and the fact that 
nothing, I may say, in human life is ever at rest, 
forbid any science whatsoever to promulgate any 
simple rule for everything and for all time. We 
agree to that, I suppose? 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. But we see that law aims at pretty nearly 
this very thing, like a stubborn and ignorant man 
who allows no one to do anything contrary to his 
command, or even to ask a question, not even if 
something new occurs to some one, which is better 
than the rule he has himself ordained. 

y. soc. True; the law treats each and all of us 
exactly as you describe. 

str. So that which is persistently simple is in- 
applicable to things which are never simple? 

y. soc. I suppose so. 

str. Why in the world, then, is it necessary to 
make laws, since law is not the most perfect right? 
We must ask the reason for this. 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. Well, there are here at Athens, as in other 
cities, classes for practice in athletics to prepare for 
contests in running or the like, are there not? 

y. soc. Yes, a great many of them. 
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str. Now let us recall to mind the orders given 
by the professional trainers when they are in charge 
of such classes. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. They think they cannot go into details in 
individual cases and order what is best for each 
person’s physique; they think they must employ 
a rougher method and give a general rule which 
will be good for the physique of the majority. 

y. soc. Good. 

str. And therefore they nowadays assign equal 
exercise to whole classes; they make them begin at 
the same time and stop at the same time, whether 
they run or wrestle or practise any other kind of 
bodily exercise. 

y. soc. That is true. 

str. And so we must believe that the law-maker 
who is to watch over the herds and maintain justice 
and the obligation of contracts, will never be able 
by making laws for all collectively, to provide exactly 
that which is proper for each individual. 

y. soc. Probably not, at any rate. 

str. But he will, I fancy, legislate for ee majority 
and in a general way only roughly for individuals, 
whether he issues written laws or his enactments 
follow the unwritten traditional customs. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Yes, quite right. For how could anyone, 
Socrates, sit beside each person all his life and tell 
him exactly what is proper for him to do? Certainly 
anyone who really possessed the kingly science, if 
he were able to do this, would hardly, I imagine, 
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<iAndotwv axoAH ToT” av éavT® Oetr’ eurrodiopara 
ypadwyv tovs rex Pévras TOVTOUS Vopous. 

NE. 30. "Ex t&v viv yotv, & Eve, elpnrevev. 

BE. M@ddov dé ye, & BéAtioTe, éx TOV weAAvTwV 
pynOnoeobar. 

NE. 30. Tivwy 57; 

EE. Tév Toudvde. elrnuev yap 57 mpos ve pas 
avtous, taTpov péAdovta ue Kal TWa YULVYAaOTLKOV dro - 
Snpetv Kat amrécea0ar TOV Yeparrevoévwv avyvov, 
Ws OLOLTO, YPOVOY, [47 LUNLovevoew OinDévTAa TA TpoG- 
Tax$évta Todvs yupvalopevous 7) TOvs KdpvoVTas, 
dropviuata ypapew av eOdAew adrois, 7) THs; 

NE. 30. Odrws. 

BE. TiS ei rapa dd€av eAdttw ypdovov amodn- 
pjoas €ABor mdAw; dp’ od av map’ exeiva Ta ypap- 
pata TtoAujnceev ddda brobécbar, SupBawdvrewy 
ddAcwv BeArioverv Tots KEMVOVOL Sua mevpara 7 
Te Kal dAAo mapa Thy edrida Tay eK Avs érépws 
TWsS Tov elwOdtav yevoueva, Kaprep@v 5° dv Hyotro 
dety mu) éxBaivewv Ta apxatd more vopobernBevra 
parte avTov Tpoordrrovra. aAAa pyre TOV KaEvovTa, 
erTepa Tolwavra mapa Ta ypapevra Spay, ws rabra 
évTa latpiKa Kal bye, Ta de € éTEépws yuyvopeva 
voowdn Te Kal ovK évTeyva: a mav TO TowodTov ev 
ye EMLOTHLD EvuBatvov Kal ay bet TEXYN Tmept 
aTAavTa TavTdmace yedws av 6 péytotos ylyvouto 
TOV TOLOUTWY vopobernudron ; 

NE. 30. [lavrdact pev ody. 

EE. T@ dé ra Sikora 57) Kal aouca Kat Kade, Kal 
aloxpa Kat dyad. Kal Kaka ypaibavTe Kal dypaga 
vomwoberioavre Tats THY avOpwmwv ayédats, OTdcaL 

' el] dal ef T: 5 B. 
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ever put obstacles in his own way by writing what 
we call laws. 

y. soc. No, at least not according to what has . 
just been said. 

str. Or rather, my friend, not according to what 
is going to be said. 

y. soc. What is that? 

str. Something of this sort: Let us suppose that 
a physician or a gymnastic trainer is going away 
and expects to be a long time absent from his 
patients or pupils; if he thinks they will not 
remember his instructions, he would want to write 
them down, would he not? 

¥. soe.--Yes. 

str. What if he should come back again after a 
briefer absence than he expected? Would he not 
venture to substitute other rules for those written 
instructions if others happened to be better for his 
patients, because the winds or something else had, 
by act of God, changed unexpectedly from their usual 
course? Would he persist in the opinion that no 
one must transgress the old laws, neither he himself 
by enacting new ones nor his patient by venturing 
to do anything contrary to the written rules, under 
the conviction that these laws were medicinal and 
healthful and anything else was unhealthful and 
unscientific? If anything of that sort occurred in 
the realm of science and true art, would not any 
such regulations on any subject assuredly arouse the 
greatest ridicule ? 

y. soc. Most assuredly. 

str. But he who has made written or unwritten 
laws about the just and unjust, the honourable and 
disgraceful, the good and the bad for the herds 
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Kata Todw év Exdorats vowevtovTa KaTa TOs TOV 
ypadvrwy vowous, av 6 weTa Texvns ypaibas 7H TUS 
ETEpos Gpotos adixnrar, wn e&€oTw 57) Tapa TadTa 
296 erepa mpoordtTew; 7 Kal TodTO TO amdoppnua 
odvdev HrTov av éxelvov TH aAnYeia yeAotov Paivoito ; 

NE. 30. Ti pv; 

35. BE. Olo@ ody emi tH TovwodtT@ Adyov Tov 
mapa Tov TOAAdY Acyopevov ; 

NE. 30. Ovx evv0d viv y’ ovTws. 

ZE. Kal piv edrpemjs. gaol yap 57) deiv, et Ts 
yiyvwoke. Tapa Tovs Tv Eumpoobev Bedtiovs 
vopmous, vowoberety THv éavtTod méoAW EKaoTov TeEi- 
cavtTa, dAAws Sé j7. 

NE. 30. Ti odv; otk dp0ds; 

B ze. "lows. dvd obv pr) welOwv tis Bidlnrar 7d 
BéArvov, amroxpwat, Ti ToOUVowa THs Bias EoTaL; fr) 
pévto. mw, Tept Sé TAY EuTrpoabev mpdTEpov. 

NE. 32. Ilotov 51) déyets ; 

zE. "Av tis dpa pi) meiwv tov iatpevdpevor, 
exwv S€ dp0ds Thy Téxvnv, Tapa Ta yeypaupeva TO 
BéAriov avaykdaly dSpav maida 7 twa avdpa 7) Kat 
yuvaika, Ti ToUvoma THs Blas €orat TavTys; ap’ od 
mav wadAdov 7 TO Tapa THY TEXVNV Aeyopwevoy audp- 

Crna 76 voo@des; Kal mavra dpOds eimeiv gore 
mpotepov TH Bracbevte wept TO Tovodrov, mAHV Ste 
voowdyn Kal dtexva trérovOev bo TOV Bracapevwv 
laTpOv ; 

NE. 30. *AAnPdotata déyers. 

BE. Td d¢€ auiv 57) TO mapa tiv TodTLKHY TExVYHY 
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of men that are tended in their several cities in 
accordance with the laws of the law-makers, is not 
to be permitted to give other laws contrary to those, 
if the scientific law-maker, or another like him, 
should come! Would not such a prohibition appear 
in truth as ridiculous as the other? 

y. soc. It certainly would. 

str. Do you know what people in general say 
about such a case? 

y. soc. I don’t recall it just now off-hand. 

str. Yes, it is very plausible; for they say that if 
anyone has anything better than the old laws to 
offer, he must first persuade the state, and then he 
may make his laws, but not otherwise. 

y. soc. And is that not right ? 

str. Perhaps. But suppose a man does not use 
persuasion, but makes an improvement by force. 
What is this force to be called? Answer me—or, 
no, not yet ; first answer in reference to what we were 
talking of before. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Suppose a physician who has right knowledge 
of his profession does not persuade, but forces, his 
patient, whether man, woman, or child, to do the 
better thing, though it be contrary to the written 
precepts, what will such violence be called? The last 
name in the world to call it would be “ unscientific 
and baneful error,’ as the phrase is, would it not? 
And the patient so forced might rightly say anything 
else rather than that he had been treated in a 
baneful or unscientific way by the physicians who 
used force upon him. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. But what can we call the unscientific error 
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Gu prnpua. Acyopevov €otw; dp od TO aicxpov Kat 
Kakov Kal ddtKov; 

nE. 30. Ilavrdmaci ye. 

EE. Té&v 7) Bracbevre Tapa Ta VEY Papepeva kal 
maT pia. Spay ETepa SiKaroTepa kal Gyeives Kal 
Kaddio Tév eumpoober, pepe, TOV tov ToLoUTwY 
ad poyov trept THs TouavTns Bias, & dp’ »«t i wedret Ee) 
KaTayeAaoTotatos elvat TavTwY, TaVvTA avT@ par- 
Aov Aexréov ExdoTote, TAY Ws aloxypa Kal adiKa 
kal Kaka tremdovOacw ot Biacbéevtes tro TeV 
Bvacapeve ; 

NE. 30. “Adj beorara Aéyets. 

EE. "AN dpa édy peev mAovouos 6 6 Bracdpevos 7} uP 
dixaua, 6 dv oe dpa TEVNS, aduca TA Bracbevra € eoriv; 
7 Kav mreioas Kav pq) meioas TUS, mAovavos H TEéVNS, 
) Kata Ypdpupara 7 Tro,pd ypdupara, dpa vppopa," 
Tobrov Set Kal wept Tabra Tov Gpov etvat Tov ye adn - 
Owadtatov dpOfs moAcws Sioiknoews, dv 6 copds Kal 
ayabos avip Siorkyjoe: TO TOV apyouevwv; WoTrEp O 
KuBepyiiTns TO THs vews Kal vavTdv adel Evudépov 
TrapapvrAdttwv, od ypdupata Tels adAa THY TEX- 
vay VO}LOV TApEXOMEVOS, awlet Tovs ovvvatTas, OUTW 

> \ / ~ A ~ 4 
Kal KaTa TOV avTOV TpoToV TOBTOY Tapa THY OUTWS 
dpxew Suvapeveny 6p ylyvour” av Toreta., THY 
THs TEXVNS popny TOV VOLO Tapexomevenv KpelTTo ; ; 
Kal mre mowodar Tots Eudpoow a apxovow ovK eorw 
dpudprnpa., HéxXpurrep dv €v péya puddrrwor, TO 


B pera voo Kal téxvns Suxarorarov det Ovavepovres 


Tots ev TH TOAEL owlew BS) avrovs oto fins @ot 
Kal ajretvous ek Xerpovewv arroTeAetv KaTao TO 
duvarov ; 

1 Spa Evupopa Cornarius: dp@ ui) Evppopa 7 Eiudopa Mss, 
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in the field of statesmanship? Is it not baseness 
and evil and injustice ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Now if people are forced, contrary to the 
written laws and inherited traditions, to do what is 
juster and nobler and better than what they did 
before, tell me, will not anyone who blames such 
use of force, unless he is to be most utterly ridiculous, 
always say anything or everything rather than that 
those who have been so forced have suffered base 
and unjust and evil treatment at the hands of those 
who forced them ? 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. But would the violence be just if he who 
uses it is rich, and unjust if he is poor? Or if a 
man, whether rich or poor, by persuasion or by other 
means, in accordance with written laws or contrary 
to them, does what is for the good of the people, 
must not this be the truest criterion of right govern- 
ment, in accordance with which the wise and good 
man will govern the affairs of his subjects? Just 
as the captain of a ship keeps watch for what is at 
any moment for the good of the vessel and the sailors, 
not by writing rules, but by making his science his 
law, and thus preserves his fellow voyagers, so may 
not a right government be established in the same 
way by men who could rule by this principle, making 
science more powerful than the laws? And whatever 
the wise rulers do, they can commit no error, so long 
as they maintain one great principle and by always 
dispensing absolute justice to them with wisdom and 
science are able to preserve the citizens and make 
them better than they were, so far as that is possible. 
Is not this true? 
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? ” . > ~ , a ~ wv 
NE. 32. Odx €or avteureiv mapa ye a viv et- 
pnrat. 
\ A A > aA INA 2S iz, 
zE. Kat piv mpos exeiva obd€ avrippyréov. 
36. NE. so. Ta moia tres; 
€ > a a 2Q> ¢€ ~ 
BE. ‘Os otk dy mote TADos 005 wvTwwvoby 
thy ToadtTyv AaBov emuotHunv ofdv 7 av yévouTo 
C peta vob diocxety modu, adda rept opiKpdv Te Kal 
dXlyov Kat TO &v e€ote CyntynTéov THY lav éKeivyy 
, \ > / \ > / / 
TodTetav THY OpOnv, TAs 8° GAAas pyunwara Deréov, 
wotep Kal dAiyov mpdTepov epprjOn, Tas prev emt 
Ta KaAAova, Tas Sé emi Ta aicyiw pysovpévas 
TAUTNV. 
nE. 30. II@s ri tob7’ elpnKas ; ovde yap apte 
d7n0ev Kat ewabov TO TrEpl TOV pyunwareoy 
EE. Kal pv od daddAdv ye, av Kwioas tis ToOTOV 
\ / > “A / \ \ A > / 
Tov Adyov adrob KataBaAn Kat wu) SveAPav evdetEnrat 
D 76 viv yuyvdpevov audpTnua mept ado. 
NE. 30. [lLotov 57; 
BE. Toudvde te det ye Cnreiv, od mdvu Evvnfes 
IQA Tal > cal oe A 4 ~ 
ovde pdd.ov ety: Opws puny mretpusueBo, AaBetv 
avTo. pepe yap: dpAis Hety pLovns ovons TAUTNS 
THS molretas, nv elpnKapier, otc8” Ste as ddAas 
Sei tots tadrys ovyypaypace Xpwpmevas otTw 
odlecbat, Spwoas TO viv émawovpevov, Kaltep 
ovK opOdratov ov; 
NE. 39. To qoiov; 
zE. To Tapa TOUS vdjLous pndev undéva ToAuav 
moueity THY ev TH moAeL, TOV ToAuavra dé Gavdres 
Cyprodc8ar Kat maou tots coxdrous. Kal Toor 
€otw op0drata Kat KdAdor’ exov ws Sevrepor, 
emevdsav TO mpaTdév Tis weTaOH 7d viv dy pyOev: 


E 


1; 
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y. soc. There is no denying the truth of what you 
have just said. 

str. And those other statements cannot be denied, 
either. 

y. soc. What statements? 

str. That no great number of men, whoever they 
may be, could ever acquire political science and be 
able to administer a state with wisdom, but our one 
right form of government must be sought in some 
small number or one person, and all other forms are 
merely, as we said before, more or less successful 
imitations of that. 

y. soc. What do you mean by that? I did not 
understand about the imitations a little while ago, 
either. 

str. And yet it is quite a serious matter if after 
stirring up this question we drop it and do not go on 
and show the error which is committed in relation 
to it nowadays. 

y. soc. What is the error? 

str. I will tell you what we must investigate ; it 
is not at all familiar or easy to see, but let us try to 
grasp it nevertheless. Tell me this: Assuming that 
the form of government we have described is the 
only right form, don’t you see that the other forms 
must employ its written laws if they are to be pre- 
served by doing that which is approved of nowadays, 
although it is not perfectly right ? 

y. soc. What is not perfectly right ? 

str. That no citizen shall dare to do anything 
contrary to the laws, and that he who does shall be 
punished by death and the most extreme penalties. 
And this is perfectly right and good as a second 

- choice, as soon as you depart from the first form of 
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\ , /, > ~ a“ on) 8 / 
@ 5€ TpoTM yeyovds €aTL TODTO O On OEUTEpOV 
= , 
epjoapev, Svatrepavwpeba. 4 yap; 
NE. 32. Iavu pév odv. 
oe 9 4 A > S. > , iA 
37. HE. Kis 5x) Tas etkovas éerraviwnev madw, 
a D.! \ \ 
ais dvayKatov dzeualew det tods BactrcKods 
apxovrTas. 
/ 
nE. 30. I[lovas; 
\ a , \ x | ee 
gE. Tov yevvatov xuBepyvytnv Kal Tov €Tépwv 
~ > / > 4 / 4 7 
ToAAGv avtagiov latpov. KaTidwyev yap dy TL 
oXHWa ev TOUTOLS adTots TAACapEVOL. 
NE. x2. Iloiov m1; 
A ~ 
298 zE. Towdvde ofov ei mdvTes mept adta@v d.avon- 
Oeiwev, Sti Sewdrata tn’ abr@v macyopev. dv pwev 
yap av €OeAjowow Hudv TovTwY Exdtepor ow leu, 
dpoiws 81 adlovow, dv 8° adv AwBaoOar Bovrnddar, 
AwBdvrar Téwvovtes Kai Kalovtes Kal mpooratrov- 
tes avadwpata dépew map’ éavtodvs olov ddpous, 
> \ 
@v opixpa jev els TOV KdpvovTAa Kal ovdev avadrt- 
oxovot, Tots 0’ dAXots adroi Te Kal of otkéTaL yp@vTau* 
Kat 67) Kal TeAevT@vtes 7) mapa EvyyevOv 7) Tapa 
2 ~ lot / 
twwv exOpav tod Kdpvovtos xpHuata pucbov 
> Pe a 
AapBdvovtes amoxtwvdacw. of 7 ad KvBepvqrar 
/ v “~ > / 
pupia eTepa Tovadra éepydlovra, KataAelmovtés? TE 
ld ? ~ > cal cal 
€x twos emiBovdfs €v tais dvaywyais épyous, 
nN / ~ > a 
Kal opdAwata movodvtes év Tois meAdyeow éxBad- 
> \ id \ lot 
Aovow eis Tiv OddAarTav, Kal érepa KaKoupyodow. 
>? bs ~ / ~ 
el 8x) Tada duavonbévtes BovrAcvoaipeba wept adbrav 


ve 


1 xaraelovres codd. Paris. BCH: xaradurévtes BT. 


1 Cf. Homer, Iliad, xii. 514 inrpds yap avip moddGv av rdévos 
dé\\wy, The image of the physician was used above, 293. 
The image of the captain (for the Greek xvBepvirns had an 
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which we were just speaking. Now let us tell in 
some detail how this which we called the second 
choice comes about. Shall we do so? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. Let us return once more to the images 
which we always have to use in portraying kingly 
rulers. 

y. soc. What images? 

str. The noble captain of a ship and the “ physician 
who is worth as much as many others.!”” Let us 
make a simile of them and use it to help us to 
discover something. 

y. soc. What is your simile? 

str. Something of this sort: Imagine that we all 
thought in regard to captains and physicians: “ We 
are most abominably treated by them. For whomso- 
ever of us either of them wishes to save, he saves, 
one of them just like the other, and whomsoever 
he wishes to maltreat, he maltreats. They cut us 
up and burn us and order us to bring them payments 
of money, as if they were exacting tribute, of which 
they spend little or nothing for their patients; they 
themselves and their servants use the rest. And 
finally they are bribed by the patient’s relatives or 
enemies and actually bring about his death. And 
as for the captains, they commit countless other 
misdeeds; they make plots and leave us deserted 
ashore when they put out to sea, they bring on 
mishaps at sea and so cast us into the water, and are 
guilty of other wrong-doings.” 

Now suppose, with these thoughts in mind, we 


importance commensurate with that of the captain, rather 
than of the pilot, in modern times) has just been used. See 
also Republic, vi. 488 a; Laws xii. 963 B. 
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C BovAjy twa, ToUTwWY TOV TexXVaV wHKETe emiTpEeTTEW 
dpyew adbtoxparopt pnderépa uynt obv SovAwy qT” 
eAevbepwv, EvdAdAeEar S€ exxAnoiav jpav adbrav, 
 €vpravta tov Shuov 7 Tovs mAovaiovs povov, 
e€civar dé Kal (Suwwrdv Kal TOv dAAwy Snucovpyav 
mepi Te TAD Kal TeEpl voowv yrounv EvuBaréoBar, 
Kal? 6 tt xpr Tots dappakots Huds Kal Tots tatpiKots 
dpydvous mpos Tods Kdpvovtas xphobat, Kal 57) Kat 

D rots mAolos te adtois Kal Tots vauTiKots épydvots 
eis THY TOV TACiwY ypelay Kal EPL TOUS KWdUVOUS 
Tous Te Tpos adtov TOV TAObY avéuwv Kal Oaddtrns 
mépt Kal mpos Tas Tots AnoTtats evrevéeis, Kal eav 
vavpayeiv dpa dén tov paxpots tAotots mpds eTEpa 
rovadra: Ta S8€ TH TAYVME SdEavtTa meEpi TovTwY, 
elre twav iatpdv Kai KuBepyntav cir? ddAdAwv 
istwradv EvuBovdAevdrvtwr, ypaavtas ev KUpBeoi 

E tot Kal orjAats, Ta 5€ Kal dypada matpia Depe- 
vous €0n, Kata TabT dn mdvTa TOV EmELTA XpovoV 
vavTirrcobar Kal tas TOV KauvevtTwv Oeparetas 
trovetobar. 

NE. 30. Kopwd9 ye elpnkas aroma. 

zE. Kar’ evavrov dé ye dpyovras Kkabictacbat 
tot mAnOous, elite ex TOV TAovolwy elite ex TOO 
Syjpov mavTds, 6s av KAnpovpevos Aayydvyn> Tods 
dé KaTaoTdvTas dpxYoVTas ApxEWw KATA TA ypdupara 
KuBepvdvras Tas vats Kat Tods Kdvovtas iwpevous. 

NE. 20. Tatr’ €re yaderurepa. 

38. zE. Oc@ 81) Kal 7d peta tabra émduevov. 
emevoav yap 51) THY apxovTwy EéxdoTots 6 eviav- 
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deliberated about them and decided that we would 
no longer allow either of these arts to rule without 
control over slaves or free men, but that we would 
call an assembly either of all the people or of the 
rich only, and that anyone, whether he were engaged 
in some other form of skilled labour or were without 
any special qualifications, should be free to offer an 
opinion about navigation and diseases, how drugs 
and surgical or medical instruments should be applied 
to the patients, and how ships and nautical instru- 
ments should be used for navigation and in meeting 
dangers, not only those of winds and sea that affect 
the voyage itself, but also those met in encounters 
with pirates, and if battles have to be fought between 
ships of war; and that whatever the majority 
decided about these matters, whether any physicians 
or ship captains or merely unskilled persons took 
part in the deliberations, should be inscribed upon 
tablets and slabs or in some instances should be 
adopted as unwritten ancestral customs, and that 
henceforth forever navigation and the care of the 
sick should be conducted in accordance with these 
provisions. ; 

y. soc. That is a most absurd state of things that 
you have described. 

str. And suppose that rulers of the people are set 
up annually, whether from the rich or from the whole 
people, on the principle that whoever is chosen by 
lot should rule, and that these rulers exercise their 
authority in commanding the ships or treating the 
sick in accordance with the written rules. 

y. soc. That is still harder to imagine. 

str. Now consider what comes next. When the 
year of office has passed for each set of rulers, there 
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TOs efEAOn, Senoer SuKAOTT PLA kabioavras? avdpav, 
299 7 TOV movoiwy €K mpoKpicews 7 vprravros at 
708 Srjjwov Tous Aayovras, eis TOUTOUS elodyew TOUS 
dp§avras Kat edbuvew, KaTayopely be TOV Bovdo- 
\ / 

JLevov ws ov Kata TO yedppara. TOV EVLAUTOV EKU- 
Bépvnoe tas vats ovdé Kata Ta TraAad THY Tpo- 
yovwy €0n: Ta adrta dé Tatra Kal Tept TOV Tods 
Kdpvovtas iwpmevwyv: dv 8 av KatabyndioOA tysav 

6 TL XpH TaOetv adt@v Twas 7 arrorivewv. 
NE. 30. Odxody 6 y’ eOédwy Kal éxwv ev Tots 
B tovovrous dpyew dikatdTat” av oTiodv maoxou Kal 

amortivot. 

BE. Kal roivuv eri dejoer 0écbat vopov emi maar 
ToUToLs, av Tis KUBEpYNTLKHVY Kal TO VaUTLKOV 7) TO 
Dry Lewvov kal iatpukhs aAnGevav mrepi mevpaTa TE Kal 
Depya Kal buy pa Caray paivyrar Tapa TA yedupara, 
Kal cogilouevos OTLOoV mept Ta Tovadra, ™p@rov 
fev ponte latpiKov adrov unre kvBeprnruxsy 6 ovopd- 

ew GAA peTewpoddyor, addorcoyny TWa oopuariy, 
(0? ws dvapbelpovra aAdAous vewTEepous Kal dva- 
€ meiBovra emitiBecBau KxuBepyyticy Kal lar puch [7) 
Kara vouous, an’ avToKpdaTopas dpxew TOV mAotev 
Kal TOV vooowvTay, ypaxbawevov elodyewv TOV Bov- 
Adpevov ols keorw ets cy) Te Sucaoriprov: av Se 
Tapa Tovs vdjous Kal Ta yeypappeva dd&y metDew 
elite veéous elite mpeoBvtas, KoAdlew Tots eoxarots. 


1 KoBloavras D: xadjoavtas B: xabcordvras T. 


1 This passage obviously refers to the trial of Socrates. 
The word seréwpa was used by those who made all sorts of 
general accusations against Socrates (see Apology, 18, 
19 8, with its reference to the Clouds of Aristophanes), and 
the reference of the words Siapdelpovra dddovs vewrépous to 
the accusation brought against him by Miletus, Anytus, 
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will have to be sessions of courts in which the judges 
are chosen by lot either from a selected list of the 
rich or from the whole people, and the rulers will 
have to be brought before these courts and examined 
as to their conduct in office, and anyone who pleases 
can bring against the captains an accusation for 
failure to command the ships during the year in 
accordance with the written laws or the ancestral 
customs, and similarly against the physicians for 
their treatment of the sick; and if any of them is 
found guilty, the court shall decide what his punish- 
ment or his fine shall be. 

y. soc. Surely anyone who consents voluntarily 
to hold office under such conditions would richly 
deserve any penalty or fine that might be imposed. 

str. And then, in addition to all this, there will 
have to be a law that if anyone is found to be 
investigating the art of pilotage or navigation or the 
subject of health and true medical doctrine about 
winds and things hot and cold, contrary to the 
written rules, or to be indulging in any specula- 
tion whatsoever on such matters, he shall in the 
first place not be called a physician or a ship captain, 
but a star-gazer,! a kind of loquacious sophist, 
and secondly anyone who is properly qualified may 
bring an accusation against him and hale him into 
court for corrupting the young and persuading them 
to attack the arts of navigation and medicine in 
opposition to the laws and to govern the ships and 
the sick according to their own will; and if he is 
found to be so persuading either young or old 
contrary to the laws and written rules, he shall suffer 


- and Lycon (Apology 24c ¢not yap 5h rods véous adiKeiy pe 
diapetpovra) is perfectly plain. 
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the most extreme penalties. Nothing, they say, 
ought to be wiser than the laws; for no one 
is ignorant of medicine and the laws of health or 
of the pilot’$ art and navigation, since anyone who 
pleases can learn the existing written rules and 
ancestral customs. Now if these regulations which 
I speak of were to be applied to these sciences, 
Socrates, and to strategy and every part of the entire 
art of hunting and to painting or every kind of 
imitation and to carpentry including every kind of 
utensil-making, or even to husbandry and all the 
art that is concerned with plants, or if we were to 
see an art of horse-breeding conducted by written 
rules, or herdsmanship in general or prophecy or 
everything that is included in the art of serving, or 
draught-playing or the whole science of number, 
whether arithmetic or plane geometry or solid 
geometry or problems of motion—what would you 
think of carrying on all these in such a way, by 
written rules and not by knowledge? 

y. soc. Clearly all the arts would be utterly 
ruined, nor could they ever rise again, through the 
operation of the law prohibiting investigation ; and 
so life, which is hard enough now, would then 
become absolutely unendurable. 

str. Here isa further point. If we ordained that 
each of the aforesaid arts must be carried on by 
written rules and that the observance of our written 
rules be under the charge of the man who is elected 
or chosen by lot, but he should disregard the written 
rules and for the sake of some gain or to do a favour 
to some one should try to act contrary to them, 
without possessing any knowledge, would not this 
be a greater evil than the former ? 
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y. soc. Most assuredly. 

str. Since the laws are made after long experience 
and after commissioners of some kind have carefully 
considered each detail with delicate skill and have 
persuaded the people to pass them, anyone, I fancy, 
who ventured to violate them would be involved in 
error many times greater than the first, and would 
cause even greater ruin than the written laws to 
all kinds of transactions. 

y. soc. Of course he would. 

str. Therefore the next best course for those who 
make laws or written rules about anything whatsoever 
is to prohibit any violation of them whatsoever, 
either by one person or by a greater number. 

y. soc. Right. 

str. These laws, then, written by men who know 
in so far as knowledge is possible, are imitations in 
each instance of some part of truth? 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. And yet we said, if we remember, that the 
man of knowledge, the real statesman, would by his 
art make many changes in his practice without 
regard to his writings, when he thought another 
course was better though it violated the rules he 
had written and sent to his absent subjects.! 

y. soc. Yes, we did say that. 

str. But is it not true that any man or any 
number of men whatsoever who have written laws, 
if they undertake to make any change in those laws, 
thinking it is an improvement, are doing, to the best 
of their ability, the same thing which our true 
statesman does ? 

y. soc, Certainly. 

str. If, then, they were to do this without science, 
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they would be trying to imitate reality, they would, 
however, imitate badly in every case; but if they 
were scientific, then it would no longer be imitation, 
but the actual perfect reality of which we spoke? 

y. soc. Yes, assuredly. 

str. And yet we agreed definitely a while ago 
that no multitude is able to acquire any art 
whatsoever. 

y. soc. Yes, that is definitely agreed. 

str. Then if there is a kingly! art, neither the 
collective body of the wealthy nor the whole people 
could ever acquire this science of statesmanship. 

y. soc. No; certainly not. 

str. Such states, then, it seems, if they are to 
imitate well, so far as possible, that true form of 
government—by a single ruler who rules with science 
—must never do anything in contravention of their 
existing written laws and ancestral customs. 

y. soc. You are quite right. 

str. Then whenever the rich imitate this govern- 
ment, we call such a state an aristocracy ; and when 
they disregard the laws, we call it an oligarchy. 

y. soc. Yes, I think we do. 

str. And again, when one man rules according to 
laws and imitates the scientific ruler, we call him a 
king, making no distinction in name between the 
single ruler who rules by science and him who rules 
by opinion if they both rule in accordance with laws. 

y. soc. Yes, I think we do. 

str. Accordingly, if one man who is really scientific 
rules, he will assuredly be called by the same name, 
king, and by no other; and so the five names of what 

1 See 292 8. 
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' What are called five distinct forms of government are 
resolved into one—the one right form of which all others are 
imitations (297c). This is to be sought in some small 
number or one person (ébid.). We have found it in the 
really scientific monarchy, and the other so-called forms of 
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are now called the forms of government have become 
only one.! 

y. soc. So it seems, at least. 

str. But when a single ruler acts in accordance 
with neither laws nor customs, but claims, in 
imitation of the scientific ruler, that whatever is best 
must be done, even though it be contrary to the 
written laws, and this imitation is inspired by desire 
and ignorance, is not such a ruler to be called in 
every instance a tyrant ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Thus, we say, the tyrant has arisen, and the 
king and oligarchy and aristocracy and democracy, 
because men are not contented with that one perfect 
ruler, and do not believe that there could ever be 
any one worthy of such power or willing and able by 
ruling with virtue and knowledge to dispense justice 
and equity rightly to all, but that he will harm and 
kill and injure any one of us whom he chooses on any 
occasion, since they admit that if such a man as we 
describe should really arise, he would be welcomed 
and would continue to dwell among them, directing 
to their weal as sole ruler a perfectly right form of 
government. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. But, as the case now stands, since, as we 
claim, no king is produced in our states who is, 
like the ruler of the bees in their hives, by birth 
pre-eminently fitted from the beginning in body and 
mind, we are obliged, as it seems, to follow in the 
track of the perfect and true form of government by 
coming together and making written laws. 


government, being merely imitations of this, require no 
names of their own. 
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1 7 add. Stephanus e Ficino. 
2 SuapepdvTws dua Kat pdorny ylyverOa T. 
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y. soc. Yes, I suppose we are. 

str. Can we wonder, then, Socrates, at all the 
evils that arise and are destined to arise in such 
kinds of government, when they are based upon 
such a foundation, and must conduct their affairs in 
accordance with written laws and with customs, 
without knowledge? For every one can see that any 
other art built upon such a foundation would ruin all 
its works that are so produced. Ought we not rather 
to wonder at the stability that inheres in the state? 
For states have laboured under such conditions for 
countless ages, nevertheless some of them are 
lasting and are not overthrown. Many, to be sure, 
like ships that founder at sea, are destroyed, have 
been destroyed, and will be destroyed hereafter, 
through the worthlessness of their captains and 
crews who have the greatest ignorance of the greatest 
things, men who have no knowledge of statesman- 
ship, but think they have in every respect most 
perfect knowledge of this above all other sciences. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. Is it, then, our duty to see which of these 
not right forms of government is the least difficult to 
live with, though all are difficult, and which is the 
most oppressive, although this is somewhat aside from 
the subject we had proposed for ourselves? On the 
whole, however, perhaps all of us have some such 
motive in mind in all that we are doing. 

y. soc. Yes, it is our duty, of course. 

str. Well then, you may say that of the three 
forms, the same is both the hardest and the easiest. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Just this: I mean that there are three forms 
of government, as we said at the beginning of the 
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} The name is said to be twofold in meaning, probably 
because it was applied in cases in which there was a 
regularly constituted popular government and also in cases 

of mob rule. 
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discussion which has now flowed in upon us— 
monarchy, the rule of the few, and the rule of the 
many. 

y. soc. Yes, there were those three. 

str. Let us, then, by dividing each of these into 
two parts, make six, and by distinguishing the right 
government from these, a seventh. 

y. soc. How shall we make the division ? 

str. We said that monarchy comprised royalty 
and tyranny, and the rule of the few comprised 
aristocracy, which has a name of good omen, and 
oligarchy ; but to the rule of the many we gave then 
only a single name, democracy ; now, however, that 
also must be divided. 

y. soc. How? On what principle shall we divide 
that? 

str. On the same that we used for the others, 
though the name of this form is already twofold in 
meaning.t At any rate, the distinction between 
ruling according to law and without law applies alike 
to this and the rest. 

y. soc. Yes, it does. 

str.’ Before, when we were in search of the right 
government, this division was of no use, as we showed 
at the time; but now that we have set that apart 
and have decided that the others are the only 
available forms of government, the principle of 
lawfulness and lawlessness bisects each of them. 

y. soc. So it seems, from what has been said. 

str. Monarchy, then, when bound by good written 
rules, which we call laws, is the best of all the six; 
but without law it is hard and most oppressive to 
live with. 
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1 The concentration of power in the hands of one man 
makes monarchy most efficient, but, since no human 
monarch is perfect, monarchy must be regulated by laws. 
Its efficiency makes it under such conditions the best 
government to live under... But without restraint of law 
monarchy becomes tyranny—the worst kind of oppression. 
Oligarchy occupies a_ position intermediate between 
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y. soc. I fancy it is. 

str. But just as few is intermediate between one 
and a multitude, so the government of the few must 
be considered intermediate, both in good and in 
evil. But the government of the multitude is weak 
in all respects and able to do nothing great, either 
good or bad, when compared with the other forms 
of government, because in this the powers of govern- 
ment are distributed in small shares among many 
men; therefore of all these governments when they 
are lawful, this is the worst, and when they are 
all lawless it is the best; and if they are all without 
restraint, life is most desirable in a democracy, but 
if they are orderly, that is the worst to live in; but 
life in the first kind of state is by far the first and 
best, with the exception of the seventh, for that 
must be set apart from all the others, as God is set 
apart from men. 

y. soc. That statement appears to be true to the 
facts, and we must do as you say. 

str. Then those who participate in all those 
governments—with the exception of the scientific 
one—are to be eliminated as not being statesmen, 
but partisans; and since they preside over the 
greatest counterfeits, they are themselves counter- 
feits, and since they are the greatest of imitators 
and cheats, they are the greatest of all sophists. 


monarchy and democracy-—less efficient than the one and 
more efficient than the other, because power is distributed 
among a small number of persons—and is, therefore, when 
lawful less good, and when lawless less bad, than monarchy. 
Democracy, in turn, since power is too greatly subdivided, 
is inefficient, either for good or evil, and is, therefore, when 
lawful less good, and when lawless less bad, than either of 
the others. 
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NE. 30. Kwédvvever tobdro els Tous moAtiKovs 
Aeyopevovs mepreotpapbar! TO payo dpAdrara. 

EE. Elev: rodto pev a atexyvOs nuty worTrep Spay, 
Kalldtrep pene vov 1 Kevraupexov opaobat Kal 

aTupLKoV Two. Biacov, ov 67) _X@proreov amo 
TohuriKhs ein téxvyns: viv 8 ottTw mavu poyts 
exywpiabn. 

NE. 30. Daiverar. 

zE. Tovrouv 6é y’ éTepov ere _Xadremcdrepov Aci- 
meta, TO Evyyeves & dob 7 eivar wadAdov TO Ba- 
ouKd yéver Kal dvoxatapabytoTepov? Kal LoL 
gawouela tots tov xpvoov Kabatpovor mdafos 
Opmovov mremrovlevar. 

NE. 30. Ils; 

BE. [vy mov kai Aiovs Kat moAN drra érepa 
dmroxpivovar Kaketvot mp@tov® ot Oypvoupyot 
pero. dé rabra Actrrerat Suppeprypeva Ta Evyyevh 
Tob xpvo0b Tivo. Kal Tupl pdvov dpaiperd, XaAKos 
Kal dpyupos, eoTt O° ore Kal adduas, a° pera Baod- 
vov Tats éyrnjocou poyts adapebevra TOV Aeyopevov 
ducr}parov _Xpucov elacev Has idety adrov povov 
ed’ éavTod. 

NE. 30. Aéyerar yap obv 81) tadta otTw yi- 
yveobar. 

42, EE. Kara Tov avrov Tolvy Adoyov Eouce 
Kal viv Hety TA Lev erepa Kal omdoa aAddbTpLa Kal 
Ta pr dpira moluructs emLoT TNs amoxexwpiobat, 
AcitrecOar dé Ta Tyuea Kal Evyyevh. ToUTo 8 éori 
Tov orparnyia Kal /Sucaorucn Kal oon Baowurh 
Kowwvobtoa pytopeia meiQovca TO Sikaov ~vp- 


1 treprecrpép0ar BT. 
2 apdrepov B. 5 4 add. Stephanus e Ficino. 
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y. soc. This term “sophist”’ seems to have come 
round quite rightly to the so-called statesmen. 

str. Well, this part has been exactly like a play. 
Just as we remarked a moment ago,! a festive troop 
of centaurs or satyrs was coming into view, which 
we had to separate from the art of statesmanship ; 
and now we have succeeded in doing this, though 
it has been very difficult. 

y. soc. So it seems. 

str. But another group remains, which is still 
more difficult to separate, because it is more closely 
akin to the kingly class and is also harder to recognize. 
I think we are in somewhat the same position as 
refiners of gold. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. Why, the refiners first remove earth and 
stones and all that sort of thing; and after that 
there remain the precious substances which are 
mixed with the gold and akin to it and can be 
removed only by fire—copper and silver and some- 
times adamant.? These are removed by the difficult 
processes of smelting and tests, leaving before our 
eyes what is called unalloyed gold in all its purity. 

y. soc. Yes, that is said, at least, to be the process. 

str. By the same method I think all that is 
different and alien and incompatible has now been 
eliminated by us from the science of statesmanship, 
and what is precious and akin to it is left. Herein 
are included the arts of the general and of the 
judge and that kind of oratory which partakes of the 
kingly art because it persuades men to justice and 


1 991 a. 

2 Plato, Timaeus 59 8, defines adamant as xpucob dfos, ‘a 
branch of gold.” It was, then, a substance akin to gold. 
Platinum has been suggested. ‘ 
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SvaxvBepra Tas év Tats moXeou mpdkets* a o7) Tie 
Tpom pdora TUS dmropepilov detEet yupvov Kal 
pLovov exetvov Kal” abrov Tov Cnrovpevov og’ HOV; 

NE. 30. Ajjrov 6 OTL TobTS am Spav Teupareov. 

BE. Iletpas pev tolvuy evexa dhavepos eora" dua 
dé provoikys adTov eyxeipntéov SnA@oar. Kal por 
déye. 

NE. 32. To zotov; 

BE. Movourjs €ore mov tis Atv panos, Kat 
dAws TOV TEpl YEelpoTExvias EmLOTHUOY ; 

NE. 30. "EKorw. 

zE. Ti de 7o8" ad" ; ToUTO jyrwoov eite de@ 
pavOdvew 7 pas cite PO TmOTEpa pjooper € emLaTn pny 
ab Kat tavrny civat Twa wept adta TabTa, 7) THs ; 

NE. 39. Otrws, civar djoopev. 

EE. Ovxoty érépav dpodoyjoopev exeivwv eivat 
TAUTHV ; 

NE. x0. Na. 

BE. IIdrepa 8 adra&v ovdepiav dpyew Setv adAnv 
aAAns, 7 ekelvas TavTys, 7) TavTnv Sev emuTpo- 
mevovoar apyew EvpTracav TOv adAwv; 

NE. 30. Tavrny eKElvwv. 

EE. Tr? ef det pavOavew 7 7 LY THS peavPavopevns 
Kal diWackovons dpa ov y’ amodaiver Seiv Hiv 
apxew ; 

NE. 3a. Upddspa y €. 

EE. Kal ry « Bet meiOew dpa 7) fa) THS Suva- 
pevns meiBew ; 

NE. 30. Tae S° ov; 


1 §¢ 760’ ad Ast: dé 70 8 ad BT. 


2 riv om. BT (and give e . . . wh to young Socrates): 
corr. Stallbaum. 
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thereby helps to steer the ship of state. Now in 
what way shall we most easily eliminate these and 
show him whom we seek alone by himself and 
undisguised ? 

y. soc. Clearly we must do this somehow. 

str. Then if it is a question of trying, he will be 
shown. But I think we had better try to disclose 
him by means of music. Please answer my question. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. Shall we agree that there is such a thing as 
learning music and the sciences of handicraft in 
general? 

y. soc. There is. 

str. And how about this? Shall we say that 
there is another science connected with those, which 
tells whether we ought or ought not to learn any 
one of them ? 

y. soc. Yes, we shall say that there is. 

str. And shall we agree that this is different 
from those? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And shall we say that none of them ought 
to have control of any other, or that thosé sciences 
should control this one, or that this should control 
and rule all the others? 

y. soc. This should control those others. 

str. You mean that the science which decides 
whether we ought to learn or not should control the 
science which is learnt or teaches ? 

y. soc. Emphatically. 

str. And the science which decides whether to 
persuade or not should control that which can 
persuade ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 
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BE. Kiev: rive TO TevotiKov odv amrodwoopev 

emLoTH HT mAynfouvs te Kal dxAov d1a pvbodoyias 
D adda, py) bia Sidayx7s 5 

NE. 20. Mavepov, ofa, Kat todto pnropiKh 
dotéov ov. ; 

BE. To 6° etre dca meufods cite Kal did Twos 
Bias det mpdtrew mpds Twas 6TLoby 7) Kal TO Tapa- 
Trav novxlav’ €xew, TOOT ab moia mpocOyjocomev émt- 
OTN; 

NE. x0. TH Tis TeLvoTUKHS dpxovon Kal i Aekruijs. 

HE. Hin dé av od« addy Tis, ws oiwar, TARY 7 
Tov ToATLKOD SUvapts. 

NE. 30. KdAdor’ eipnkas. 

EE. Kat TobTO pev couKe TAXD Kexwptobar moX- 

E rucfjs To PyTopLKor, ws ETEpov eldos dv, UaypeToty 
pny TavTy. 

NE. 30. Naw. 

43. HE. Ti S€ wept tis Todod’ ad Suvdpwews 
diavonréov ; 

NE. 30. Tlotas ; 

zE. Ts ws ToAeuntéov € exdorous ols av mpoedAc)- 
peba Todeweiv, etre adtiy atexvov elite évTexvov 
epoopev ; 

NE. 39. Kai TOs dv direxvov dcavonbetwev, Av 
ye wu) oTpaTnyiKyn Kal m&aoa % modeuKi) pats 
TMpPaTTEL; 

BE. Tv 8 elite modcunréov elite dud. duAtas arrad- 
Aarréov olay Te Kal emuoriove diaBovredoacdar, 
TavTns €Tépav broAdBwpev 7 THY adryy TadTN ; 

NE. 30. Tots mpdc0ev dvaykatov émouévovow 
éTépav. 


1 jovxlay add. Hermann. 
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str. Well, then, to what science shall we assign 
the power of persuading a multitude or a mob by 
telling edifying stories, not by teaching ? 

y. soc. It is, I think, clear that this must be 
added to rhetoric. 

str. But the power of deciding whether some 
action, no matter what, should be taken, either by 
persuasion or by some exercise of force, in relation 
to any person, or whether to take no action at all— 
to what science is that to be assigned? 

y. soc. To the science which controls the sciences 
of persuasion and speech. 

str. And that would, I think, be no other than 
the function of the statesman. 

y. soc. A most excellent conclusion. 

str. So rhetoric also seems to have been quickly 
separated from statesmanship ! as a different species, 
subservient to the other. 

w58gO0C.~¥ €s. 

str. Here is another function or power; what 
are we to think about it? 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. The power of determining how war shall be 
waged against those upon whom we have declared war, 
whether we are to call this a science or not a science ? 

y. soc. How could we think it is not a science, 
when generalship and all military activity practise it ? 

str. And the power which is able and knows 
how to deliberate and decide whether to make war 
or peace, shall we assume that it is the same as this 
or different ? 

y. soc. If we are consistent, we must assume that 
it is different. 


1 Of. 303c. 
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305 BE. Odxoby dpyovoay tavTns adThv dmopavov- 
pcOa., elrep Tots Eutrpoaber ye brrodnpopneba Gpotws ; 

NE. 30. Opi. 

EE. To’ obv MOTE Kal emUXeypnoopiev ottw Sewihs 
Kal weydadns Téxvys EvppTaons Tijs mohepux is deom0- 
Tw amohatvecbar mAnv ye 57 THY dvTws odcav 
BaowcKny ; 

NE. 30. Ovdepiav aAAnv. 

EE. Ovx dpa moAutucny ye Onoomev, banpeTiKiy 
ovoav, THY TOV OTpaTHY@v emioTHNV. 

NE. 30. Ovx eikés. 

Boze. “Ie 87, kal tHv TOV Siuxactdv Tdv dp0ds 
duxalovrwy Deacwpmela Svvapw. 

NE. 30. Ildvu peév odv. 

EE. *Ap’ odv emt mAdov tt S¥vatat TOO TEpl TA 
EvpPorara, 7avO’ drd0a KetTaL vouuL“a Tapa vomo- 
férov Bacwdws mapadaBotoa, Kpivew eis éxeiva 
oxoTotea Ta Te Sikata TayPevTa civar Kal adduKa, 
THhv adThs idlav aperny Tapexoperyn Tod yl? dad 
Ttiwwv Sopwv pO? bro ddBwv pyre otkTwv wnO? 

C b76 Twos aAAns exOpas pnde girias 7r7Getoa 
Tapa THV TOD vomobeTou Takw eOérew av TA GAAYA@Y 
eyKAnpwata Svatpetv ; 

NE. 30. Odtk, dda axedov doov <ipnkas tadTys 
€otl THs Suvdpews € epyov. 

EE. Kat THY TOV Sucao7ay a, apa popny dveuptoxo~ 
peev ov BaovAveny ovcav adda vopwyv diraka Kat 
omnpeTw excelvys. 

NE. 30. "Eouxd ye. 

EE. Tdde 5 Karavonréov iddvTt owamdoas: Tas 
ETLOTHMAS at etpnvrat, ore moduruy ye adtav 
ovdenia avepdvn. tiv yap dvtws obcav Baowuehy 
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str. Shall we, then, assume that it controls the 
other, if we are to agree with our views in the 
former examples ? 

visoc. Yes: 

str. And what other art shall we make bold to 
declare is mistress of that great and terrible art, the 
art of war as a whole, except the truly kingly art? 

y. soc. No other. 

str. We shall, then, not call the art of the 
generals statesmanship, since it is subservient. 

y. soc. No; that would not be reasonable. 

str. Now let us examine the function of the 
righteous judges. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Has it any power beyond that of judging 
men’s contracts with one another, pronouncing them 
right or wrong by the standard of the existing laws 
which it has received from the king and law-giver, 
showing its own peculiar virtue in that it is not 
so perverted by any bribes, or fears, or pity, or 
enmity, or friendship, as ever to consent to decide 
the lawsuits of men with each other contrary to the 
enactments of the law-giver ? 

y. soc. No; the business of this power is about 
as you have described it. 

str. Then we find that the strength of judges is 
not kingly, but is guardian of laws and a servant of 
the kingly power. 

y. soc. So it appears. 

srr. The consideration of all these arts which 


have been mentioned leads to the conclusion that 
none of them is the art of the statesman. For the 
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D odk adriv det mpartrew, aAN dpxyew Tdv dvva- 
péevwv mpaTTEew, yryvaoKovoay THY apxyv TE Kal 
Oppny TOV peyioTwy év tats méAcow eyKatpias TE 
mépt Kal axatplas, Tas 8° GAAas Ta mpooTtaxbevTa 
dpav. 

NE. 30. "Op0ds. 

BE. Ava tadra dpa ds pev dpte dreAnAvOapev 
ote ddArjAwy ovl’ abtav apyovoa, wept dé Twa 
idiav adrhs oboa éexdoTn mpaéw Kata TH idudTyTA 
TOV mpdkewv Tovvoya dSixaiws etAndev td.ov. 

E ne. 30. EHiéaou yodv. 

EE. Try 6€ macdv te ToUTwY dpyovoay Kal TOV 
vouwv Kat €EvuTdvtwv TOv Kata TOAW émyseAovpe- 
vyv Kal mavta Evvupaivovoay dpOdtata, Tob Kowod 
TH KAjoe tepiAaBdvtes THY SUvapw adrhs, mpoo- 
ayopevourev SixardTat dv, ws €orKe, ToAuTLKHDY. 

NE. 30. Ilavrdzrace wey ovr. 

44. EE. OdKobv 57 Kal Kara TO THS dpavre- 
Ks Tmapddevy uc. Bovroiuel? dv emeeMBetv avTry 
vov, ore Kal TdvTa Ta yévn TA KaTa ToAW SHAG 
npiv yéyovev; 

NE. 30. Kai ofddpa ye. 

BE. Tv 82) Baowdueny oupmAoKny, ws €oLKe, 

306 AcKréor, Tota T €oTt Kal tive TpOTW GVUpTAEKOVEA 
Totov Huty Vpacpa aTrodidOwou. 

NE. 29. AfjAov. 

BE. *H xaherov evdeiEacbar mpadypa avayKatov 
apa yéyovev, wes paiverar. 

NE. 30. Ildvtws ye pry pyréov. 

HE. To yap apetijs uépos aperis cider Suddopov 


1 See 287-290, 303-305. 
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art that is truly kingly ought not to act itself, but 
should rule over the arts that have the power of 
action; it should decide upon the right or wrong 
time for the initiation of the most important measures 
in the state, and the other arts should perform its 
behests. 

y. soc. Right. 

str. Therefore those arts which we have just 
described, as they control neither one another nor 
themselves, but have each its own peculiar sphere 
of action, are quite properly called by special names 
corresponding to those special actions. 

y. soc. That appears, at least, to be the case. 

str. But the art which holds sway over them all 
and watches over the laws and all things in the 
state, weaving them all most perfectly together, we 
may, | think, by giving to its function a designation 
which indicates its power over the community, with 
full propriety call “ statecraft.” 

y. soc. Most assuredly. 

str. Shall we then proceed to discuss it after the 
model supplied by weaving,! now that all the classes 
in the state have been made plain to us? - 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. Then the kingly process of weaving must be 
described, its nature, the manner in which it com- 
bines the threads, and the kind of web it produces. 

y. soc. Evidently. 

str. It has, apparently, become necessary, after 
all, to explain a difficult matter. 

y. soc. But certainly the explanation must be 
made. 

str. It is difficult, for the assertion that one part 
of virtue is in a way at variance with another sort 
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elvat TWa TpdTrov Tots mepl Adyous apdroPytiKots 
Kal war’ everiberov mpos Tas TOV TOAADY Sd€as. 
NE. 30. Ov« eualov. 
gE. "AAV dde wddw. avipeiay yap oiwat ce 
B HyetoPar epos Ev apeThs Hiv «iva. 
NE. 30. Idve ye. 
HE. Kat pay owppoovyny ve dv8petas puev ETEpov, 
év 0° oby Kal TobTO popiov Hs KaKetvo. 
NE. 30. Nai. 
7 Se / / : > 
zE. Tovrwv 517 7épt Oavpactdv twa Adyov azro- 
paivesbat ToAunréov. 
NE. 30. Ilotov; 
¢€ ? \ \ , / Ss / \ 
BE. ‘Qs eorov kata 51) Twa Tpdzrov €b jrdAa. 7pOos 
> , ” \ , 2 , 7 1 
adAjAas éxOpav Kat ordow évavtiav ExovTe’ ev 
moAdots TOV OvTwr. 
~ fy 
NE. x0. Ids déyes; 
ee > > z t > A s \ 
BE. Ovx ciwfdta Adyov ovdauds: mavta yap 
C ody 517 adAjAas Ta ye THs apeTHs pdpia rEéyerai 
mov dida. 
NE. 30. Nai. 
~ \ / A ~ > / 
EE. Lkom@pev 51) mpooaxdvtes Tov vodv ed uddAa, 
TOTEpov OVTwWS aTrAoby eoTL TOOTO, 7 TaVvTOS LaAAoV 
adtav €xov Svadopay tots Evyyevéow és 71?; 
NE. 30. Nai, Aéyous av 77 oKeTTEov. 
HE. “Kv rots Evprace xp? Cytety doa KaAd pev 
Aéyomev, eis SUo S adra TiMewev evavtia adAAjAwY 
elon. 


1 éyovre| éxerov BT: corr. Stallbaum. 
4 és rt» Campbell: éore T: éorly B: &oru r« Heindorf. 


1 The word dvdpeia has a much wider meaning than the 
English ‘‘ courage.” Like the Latin virtus it embraces all 
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of virtue may very easily be assailed by those who 
appeal to popular opinion in contentious arguments. 

y. soc. I do not understand. 

str. I will say it again in another way. I suppose 
you believe that courage! is one part of virtue. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And, of course, that self-restraint is different 
from courage, but is also a part of virtue of which 
courage is a part. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Now I must venture to utter a strange 
doctrine about them. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. That, in a way, they are in a condition of 
great hostility and opposition to each other in many 
beings. 

y. soc. What do you mean ? 

str. Something quite unusual; for, you know, all 
the parts of virtue are usually said to be friendly to 
one another. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Now shall we pay careful attention and see 
whether this is so simple, or, quite the contrary, there 
is in some respects a variance between them and 
their kin? 

y. soc. Yes; please tell how we shall investigate 
the question. 

str. Among all the parts we must look for those 
which we call excellent but place in two opposite 
classes. 
qualities which are desirable in a perfect man, especially the 
more active and positive virtues. When applied to one 
particular kind of virtue it is ee to courage, but 


throughout this discussion it is used in the wider sense, for 
which there is no single English equivalent. 
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NE. so. Ady’ ere capéorepov. 
EE. ‘OfbryTa Kat Tdxos, elite KaTa oopara. eiTE 
D &v poxats elre KATO. pavis popav, «ite adTa@y 
TOUTwWY «tT év elddAots GvTwY, O7dC0 povouk?) 
peywoupevn Kal ert ypapexn pepjpara TApeXET AL, 
ToUTWY TWOS émawerns elTe AUTOS TWTOTE yeyovas 
elite aAAov Tapev errawobdvros jabncar ; 

NE. 30. Te pay 5 

EE. ag Kat prnpny exes 6vTwa Tpdmrov adTo bpO@- 
ow év ExdoTos TOUTWV; 

NE. 39. Oddapds. 

zE. “Ap odv duvatos adro av yevoiunv, wo7rep 
Kal dravoobdpat, da Adywr evdeiEacbai cor; 

E ne. so. Ti 8’ ot; 

BE. ‘“Pdd.ov eouxas yyetofar To TowdTov: oKo- 
mrospeBo. & otv adto ev tots dmrevayTious yeveot. 
TOV yap 57 mpagewy ev moddats Kat modAdKus 
éxdorore Taos Kal opodpornra Kal o€07TnTa Sua 
vonoews TE KAL GwWpaTos, ETL b€ Kal davis, STav 
ayacbapev, A€yopev abro errawobvTes Mud Ypwpevor 
TpoaprHoer TH THS avdpelas. 

NE. 30. Ilds; 

HE. "O&d kal avdpelov mpwrdv mov dapev, Kal 
Taxd Kal avdpiKdv, Kal ododpov woatTws: Kat 
mdvTws emupepovTes ToUVoma 6 Aéyw KoWwdV TdCaLS 
Tats pvccot TavTats emawodpev adTds. 

nE. 30. Nat. 

EE. Tidé; to ris Tpepatas av yeveoews eldos ap” 

307 od moAAdKts emnvéKapev € ev T1oAAats TeV mpakewr ; M 

NE. 30. Kat opddpa ve. 

EE. Mv ody od ravavtia éyovtes 7 mept exet- 
vwv TodTo Pleyyoucha; 
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y. soc. Say more clearly what you mean. 

str. Acuteness and quickness, whether in body 
or soul or vocal utterance, whether they are real or 
exist in such likenesses as music and graphic art 
produce in imitation of them—have you never your- 
self praised one of them or heard them praised by 
others ? 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. And do you remember in what way they 
praise them as occasion offers ? 

y. soc. Not in the least. 

str. I wonder if I can express to you in words 
what I have in mind. 

y. soc. Why not? 

str. You seem to think that is an easy thing to 
do. However, let us consider the matter as it appears 
in the opposite classes. For example, when we 
admire, as we frequently do in many actions, quick- 
ness and energy and acuteness of mind or body or 
even of voice, we express our praise of them by one 
word, courage. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. We say acute and courageous in the first 
instance, also quick and courageous, and energetic 
and courageous ; and when we apply this word as a 
common term applicable to all persons and actions 
of this class, we praise them. 

y. soc. Yes, we do. 

str. But do we not also praise the gentle type of 
movement in many actions ? 

y. soc. We do, decidedly. 

str. And in doing so, do we not say the opposite 
of what we said about the other class? 
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NE. 30. Ids ; 

EE. (Qs 7 Hovyatd Tov i Papen € EKGOTOTE Kal L owppo- 
vuKd, mept Te didvovay TpatTopeva. dyaobevres kal 
Kara, TAS mpadgeus ad Bpadéa Kal parard, Kal €Tt 
Tept puvas yeyvopeva. Acta Kal Bapéa, Kal Tacav 
pudgy Know Kal olny podoay ev KaLp®@ Ppadv- 
Tire Tpooxpwperny, ov TO THS dv8petas aAAd TO 
THS KOGMLOTHTOS dvopa emupepopev adtots EtpuTracw. 

NE. 30. “Adnfeorara. 

EE. Kai pay oTroTav ad ye dyuporepa. yeyvarau 
TaoTa jpiy akaipa,’ weTaBaAdAovTes ExadTEpa avTaV 
péyouev emi tavavtia mdAw arroveuovtes Tots 
dvomacw. 

NE. 32. Ids; 

- ? , \ 2A , A a \ 

EE. “O€vrepa pev adra yryvopeva Tob Katpob Kal 
OdtTw Kai oxdAnpotepa dawopeva® bBprotiKa Kal 

ui / \ \ € \ vA 
poavika Aéyovtes, TA 5é Bapdrepa Kai Bpadv’repa 

\ Ya \ \ rah \ A 
kat padakwtepa SetAad Kat BraKikad: Kal oyedov 
Ws TO TOAD TabTA TE Kal THY cwdpova dvow Kal 
THY avopelav THY TOV evav Tio, otov mohepiay® 
dvaAayovoas ordow (eas, or * adAnAaus pryvupLevas 
epevploxoper € ev Tats mept Ta Tovabra mpa&eow, Ere 
Te Tovs ev Tals puyxats adtas toxovtas Siadhepope- 

> / > / AN cA 
vous adAArjAors dysducba edv weTadimKwpev. 

45. NE. 30. [lod 614 Aéyers 5 

BE. "Ey mot te 51) TovToLs ois viv elmopev, os 
elds Te év Erépous moAXots. Kara yap oljwat TH 
aitav éexarépois Evyyeverav TA ev errawwodbvTes ws 


1 deaipa Stephanus e Ficino: dxépaca BT. 
2 cal after dawdueva add. BT. 
3 rodewlay Campbell: rodeuias BT. 
4 od Oh] orovdqe B: orovdy T. 
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y. soc. How is that? 

str. We are always saying “ How quiet!’ and 
“How restrained!” when we are admiring the 
workings of the mind, and again we speak of actions 
as slow and gentle, of the voice as smooth and deep, 
and of every rhythmic motion and of music in 
general as having appropriate slowness; and we 
apply to them all the term which signifies, not 
courage, but decorum. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. And again, on the other hand, when these 
two classes seem to us out of place, we change our 
attitude and blame them each in turn; then we use 
the terms in the opposite sense. 

y. soc. How is that? 

str. Why, whatsoever is sharper than the occasion 
warrants, or seems to be too quick or too hard, is 
called violent or mad, and whatever is too heavy or 
slow or gentle, is called cowardly and sluggish ; 
and almost always we find that the restraint of one 
class of qualities and the courage of the opposite class, 
like two parties arrayed in hostility to each other, 
do not mix with each other in the actions that are 
concerned with such qualities. Moreover, if we 
pursue the inquiry, we shall see that the men who 
have these qualities in their souls are at variance 
with one another. 

y. soc. In what do you mean that they are at 
variance ? 

str. In all those points which we just mentioned, 
and probably in many others. For men who are 
akin to each class, I imagine, praise some qualities as 
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oixeta oférepa,' Ta dé THY Siaddpwv béyovres ws 
dAASTpLa., moAdny eis €xPpav adAjAois Kat ToAA@V 
mépt Kabioravrat. 

NE. 30. Kw dvvevovow. 

EE. Tlavd.a? Tolvuy avr ye Ts Suagopa TOUTWV 
€oTl TOV cld@v" mrept dé TA peyvora. vooos EvpBatver 
mac@v éxfiorn ylyveodau Tats 7oAeow. 

NE. 30. ITepi O7) Tota. Piss 

EE. Tlepi odny, as ye elkés, THY Tob Civ Tmapa- 
oKEUTV. ot pev yap 51) Svadepdvrws a ovres KOopLLOL 
Tov Hovyov aet Blov erounor CAV, adrot Kal” abrods 
povor TA oderepa advT@v mpatTovtTes, olKol TE av 
mpos amavrTas ovTws outrobyTes, Kal mpos Tas 
cEwlev mores Woa’Tws EToULoL TAVTA OVTES TPOTTOV 
Twa ayew elpyynv: Kal dua Tov Epwra 517) TodTOV 
akaLpoTEpov GvTa 7) xp%, OTav a BovAovTat® mpaTTw- 
ow, €Aafov adroi te amroAduws toyovtes Kat Tovds 
véouvs woattws drarilévtes, dvTes Te Gel TaV 
emitienevev, €€ dv odk ev moddols éreow adrol 
Kal matdes Kat Evutraca 1) modus avr’ edevOepwv 
modAdKis EAabov atdrovds yevopevor SodAor. 

NE. 30. Xaherov cies Kal dewvov maBos. 

EE, Te o ot mpos THY dvSpetav HaMov p pemovTes ; 
dp’ odK emi TOAepov a ael Twa Tas avTa@v Euvretvovres 
moXeus Sua THY TOO ToLovToU Biov opodporepay TOO 
déovTos emBupiay els €xOpav moMois Kal Suvarois 
KkaTaoTdvres 7) mautav Subreoav 7 7), SovAas av Kal 
dmoxetplous Tots exOpots breVecav Tas adTOv TaTpi- 
das; 

NE. 30. “Kore Kal tadra. 


1 opérepal ed’ érepa BT. 2 radia] radela BT, 
3 Botkwvra BT. 
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their own and find fault with those of their opposites 
as alien to themselves, and thus great enmity arises 
between them on many grounds. 

y. soc. Yes, that is likely to be the case. 

str. Now this opposition of these two classes is 
mere child’s-play; but when it affects the most 
important matters it becomes a most detestable 
disease in the state. 

y. soc. What matters does it affect ? 

str. The whole course of life, in all probability. 
For those who are especially decorous are ready to 
live always a quiet and retired life and to mind their 
own business; this is the manner of their intercourse 
with every one at home, and they are equally ready 
at all times to keep peace in some way or other with 
foreign states. And because of this desire of theirs, 
which is often inopportune and excessive, when they 
have their own way they quite unconsciously become 
unwarlike, and they make the young men unwarlike 
also; they are at the mercy of aggressors; and thus 
in a few years they and their children and the whole 
state often pass by imperceptible degrees from 
freedom to slavery. 

y. soc. That is a hard and terrible experience. 

str. But how about those who incline towards 
courage? Do they not constantly urge their 
countries to war, because of their excessive desire for 
a warlike life? Do they not involve them in 
hostilities with many powerful opponents and either 
utterly destroy their native lands or enslave and 
subject them to their foes? 

y. soc. Yes, that is true, too. 
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EE. ITds obv 7) papev ev ToUTous apporepa. 
Tabro, TO yevn moAAnv mpos ddAnha del Kal TV 
peytotny tovew exIpav Kal oTdow; 

NE. 30. Ovdapyads os ov pooper. 

EE. Ovxody 6 Omep emeakorrobpev Kat apxds av- 
NupHKapev, OTL popua dperis ov opuKpa aAAjAous 
Svadépeobov dvoet Kal 67) Kal Tods tayovtas Spatov 
TO avTo TOUTO; 

NE. 39. Kuwdvveveror. 

zE. Todd roivuv ad AdBwpev. 

NE. 30. To zrotov; 

C 46. ze. Et tis mov t&v ovvOeTiK@Y émorn- 
pov mpdypa orvoby Tov adTis Epyov, | Kav «lf TO 
avddtatov, ekodoa €k poxOnpav Kat xpnoray 
TWeV Evviornow, H Waoa émoTHuy mravraxod Ta 
pev pox Opa. eis Sbvapw dmoBaNnet, TO = _emuTnbeva 
Kal To xpnora. edaBev, € eK TOUTwY dé Kal dpoiwy Kal 
avopoiwy ovTwy, TavTa eis év avTa Evvdyovoa, 
pulav Twa Svvapyw Kat idéav Snutoupyet. 

NE. 30. Te pap ; 

EE. Odd’ dpa 7 KaTa pvow adn Bas otca piv 

D Trourun) [lt TOTE exc xXpnoTav kat KaKaY avO pate 
éxoboa elvau ovoTnonrat moAw Wd, add’ €vdnAov 
ort mara mpatov Bacaviet, pera Be THY Bacavov 
avd Tots Suvapevors mravdevew kal dmnpeteivy mpos 
TooTO avro smapadacer, mpoordrrovea Kal émoTa- 
Toboa adTh, Kabarep bhavTiKr Tots Te Eatvovot 
Kat Tots TaAAa mpoTapacKevdlovow doa mpds THY 
mreEw adrijs vumaparorovbotca mpoorarrer kal 

E émvoraret, Tovabra éxdorous evderxvioa Ta epya. 
daroreneiv, ofa av émirideva Hyhrat mpos THY adTHs 
elvar EvpprAoKyHy. 
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str. Then in these examples how can we deny 
that these two classes are always filled with the 
greatest hostility and opposition to one another? 

y. soc. We certainly cannot deny it. 

str. Have we not, then, found just what we had 
in view in the beginning, that important parts of 
virtue are by nature at variance with one another 
and also that the persons who possess them exhibit 
the same opposition ? 

y. soc. Yes, I suppose that is true. 

str. Let us then take up another question. 

y. soc. What question? 

str. Whether any constructive science voluntarily 
composes any, even the most worthless, of its works 
out of good and bad materials, or every science 
invariably rejects the bad, so far as possible, taking 
only the materials which are good and fitting, out of 
which, whether they be like or unlike, it gathers all 
elements together and produces one form or value. 

y. soc. The latter, of course. 

str. Then neither will the true natural art of 
statecraft ever voluntarily compose a state of good 
and bad men; but obviously it will first test them 
in play, and after the test will entrust them in turn 
to those who are able to teach and help them to 
attain the end in view; it will itself give orders 
and exercise supervision, just as the art of weaving 
constantly commands and supervises the carders and 
others who prepare the materials for its web, direct- 
ing each person to do the tasks which it thinks are 


requisite for its fabric. 
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ne. 30. IIdvu pev obdv. 
~ A re 
zE. Tadrov 84 pou todf’ 7 Baoirixy gdaiverar 
mou Tots KATA VOMoV TaLdeuTats Kal Tpopebot, THY 
Ths emuotatiKhns adr? Svvayw €xovoa, ovK EmuiTpE- 
pew aoxelv 6 TL UH TUS TpOs THY adTHS EvyKpacw 
amepyalojmevos HO6s Tl ™mpémrov amroTeAet, TadTa Oe 
pova TrapakerevecOat mradevew* Kal Tovs [eV [1 
duvapevous Kowwvetv ous avdpeiov Kal cwdpovos 
o A b] \ i \ > / > > > 
doa Te dAAa €oTt TElvovTa mpos apeTHv, adrX’ «is 
> /, 4) 4 A > / e \ ~ / 
abeotnta Kal UBpw Kal adikiav dro KaKkhs Bia 
, > L 1 , 2 , \ 
pvaoews amwlovpevous, Oavdtois te exBdAAEL Kal 
duyats Kat Tats weylotats KoAdlovoea atipiats. 
NE. 39. Aéyetau yotv mws ovTws. 
A > > > uA > > \ , 

BE. Tods 3° ev apabia 7 ad Kal tamewdTyTL 
~ / > A \ e 4 
TOAAH KvAWSovupévous eis TO SovdAtKoy drroledyvvat 

yévos. 

NE. 30. “Op0drara. 

a \ A , oe ¢ v4 > \ \ 

BE. Tods Aourrods Tour, dowv at does emi TO 
yevvatov ixaval moaudelas TvyxYdvovaat cabioracbae 
Kal deEacbae peta TéXVS Evupi€w mpos adAdjras, 
TOUTWY TAS pev emt THV dv8petav poaov Suvrewou- 
cas, olov otnuovodves vopicac™ attadv eivat TO 
OTEpEeov 7190s, Tas be emt To KOOpLOV Tlovi TE Kal 
padakd Kal Kara THY elKOVa KpoKadet Stavypare 
TMpooxpwfLevas, evavria be Tewovcas aArjAaLs, 
meupata Touvde Twa Tpdtov E~vvdely Kal Evp- 
aAEKELW. 

NE.-30. Ilotov 57; 

BE. Ilparov jeev Kar, TO Evyyevés TO devyevés 
dv THs puyis atrav pépos Oeiw Evvappocapevy 


1 drwdovuévous Stallbaum: drwhotjmeva BT, 
2 vouloas BT: corr. Heusde. 
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y. soc. Certainly. 

str. In the same way I think the kingly art, 
keeping for itself the function of supervision, will 
not allow the duly appointed teachers and foster 
fathers to give any training, unless they can thereby 
produce characters suitable to the constitution it is 
creating, but in these things only it exhorts them 
to give instruction. And those men who have no 
capacity for courage and self-restraint and the other 
qualities which tend towards virtue, but by the force 
of an evil nature are carried away into godlessness, 
violence, and injustice, it removes by inflicting 
upon them the punishments of death and exile and 
deprivation of the most important civic rights. 

y. soc. That is about what people say, at any rate. 

str. And those in turn who wallow in ignorance 
and craven humility it places under the yoke of 
slavery. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. As for the rest of the people, those whose 
natures are capable, if they get education, of being 
made into something fine and noble and of uniting 
with each other as art requires, the kingly art takes 
those natures which tend more towards courage, 
considering that their character is sturdier, like the 
warp in weaving, and those which incline towards 
decorum, for these, to continue the simile, are spun 
thick and soft like the threads of the woof, and tries 
to combine these natures of opposite tendencies and 
weave them together in the following manner. 

y. soc. In what manner ? 

str. First it binds the eternal part of their souls 
with a divine bond, to which that part is akin, and 


3 dvavhware Cornarius: dvavOjuare BT. 
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Seou@, peta S€ To Deiov 7d Cwoyevés adrav adbis 
avOpwrivots. 

NE. 30. Il@s rodr’ eizes ad; 

47. zE. Tiv tOv Kad@v kal dixaiwy mépi Kat 
ayalav kat TOv TovToLs evavTiwv dvTws obcav aAnOA 
dogav pero. BeBouccews, omotav év Tats puxais 
eyyiyyytat, Belay pypie ev Saypovigy ylyvecBa yéver. 

NE. 30. Ipées yoiv ovrws. 

EE. Tov on modurucov Kal TOV ayabov | vopoberny 

D dp’ topev ote Tpoonier peovov Suvarov elvat TH THS 
BaowtKfs povon Totto atTo eumrovety Tots opbds 
petaraBobor tradelas, ods éAéyopev viv 7; 

NE. 30. To yotv eikéds. 

EE. “Os 5° dv dpav ye, & Lwkpates, advvatH 7d 
TovovTov, ndéTroTE Tots vov CynTovpEevots dvdmacw 

’ \ £. 
avTOV TpocayopevajLeV. 

NE. 30. "Op0drara. 

ze. Ti odv; dv8peia pon AapBavonevn THS 
Touavrns adnbeias ap’ ody Tpepobrac Kal TOV bu 

E kaiwy pddvota otTw Kowwveiv av eGeAnoevev, He) 
petahaBodoa dé amokdAiver uadAov mpds Onpiaddy 
Twa pvow; 

NE. 30. las S° ov; 

EE. Ti dé; ro Tijs Koopias pioews & dp’ od TOUTE 
pev petahaBov Trav d0fOv SvTws . odppov Kab 
Ppoviiov, ws ye ev TodTEia, ylyveTat, pu7) KOWwVA- 
oav dé dv Aéyomer erovelSvatdv Twa ed Oeias duxato- 
tata AapBdaver PyeNY § ; 

NE. x0. Ildvu pev odv. 

EE. Ovxody _Supmoniy Kal Seopov Tobrov Tots 
pev kaKots ampos odds avrovs Kal Tots dyabois mpos 
Tovs Kakovs pndémoTe povysov dopmev ‘yiyveobat, 
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after the divine it binds the animal part of them with 
human bonds. 

y. soc. Again I ask What do you mean? 

str, I mean that really true and assured opinion 
about honour, justice, goodness and their opposites 
is divine, and when it arises in men’s souls, it arises 
in a godlike race. 

y. soc. That would be fitting, at any rate. 

str. Do we not know, then, that the statesman 
and good law-giver is the only one to whom the 
power properly belongs, by the inspiration of the 
kingly art, to implant this true opinion in those who 
have rightly received education, those of whom we 
were just now speaking ? 

y. soc. Well, probably. 

str. And let us never, Socrates, call’ him who 
has not such power by the names we are now 
examining. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Now is not a courageous soul, when it lays 
hold upon such truth, made gentle, and would it not 
then be most ready to partake of justice? And 
without it, does it not incline more~ towards 
brutality ? 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. And again if the decorous nature partakes of 
these opinions, does it not become truly self-restrained 
and wise, so far as the state is concerned, and if it 
lacks participation in such qualities, does it not very 
justly receive the shameful epithet of simpleton? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Then can we say that such interweaving and 
binding together of the bad with the bad or of the 
good with the bad ever becomes enduring, or that 
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pundé Twa emiaTypny adT@ omovdH mpods Tovds ToLov- 
Tous av xphobat mote; 

NE. x0. Ids yap; 

310 gE. Tots 8’ edyevéor YevopLevous te’ €& apxns 
HOear Opepbetat TE Kar pvow pdvots dua vopenv 
eudpveobar, Kal emi TovTois 57) TobT elvar TEXVN 
pdppakov, kal Kalamep cimopev TodTov Yerdtepov 
eivat Tov Evvdeopov apeThs wepOv dvaews avopolwv 
Kal emt Tavavtia pepopevwv. 

NE. 20. “Ady feorara, 

EE. Tods pny Aourovs, ovtas avOpwrivous de- 
opLovs, dmdpxovros Tovrou Tob Deiov oxyeddv obdev 
xaXerov ovTe evvoety ovre evvonoavTa amroteAetv. 

B we. sa. [lds 57, Kal Tivas; 

BE. Tods T&v emvyamidv Kal Taldwy Kowwrvycewv 
kal TOv Trept Tas idlas exddcets Kal ydous. ob yap 
TorXot Ta TEept TabTa odK dpOAs EvvdSobvTat mpds 
THY TOV TAldwv yEevynow. 

NE. x0. Ti 67; 

BE. Ta pev mAovrov Kal duvduewr ev tots ToL- 
ovros Subypwara Ti Kal Tis av ws aEva Adyou ozov- 
ddlou peupdpevos ; 

NE. 30. Odder. 

48. zE. Ma@Adov 5€ ye Sixavoy tov mepi Ta 

C yévn movovpevear éemriyedAccav ToUTwWY Tepe A€yew, Et 
Tl 1) KATA TpdTOV TPaTTOVOLW. 
NE. 30. Eixos yap odv. 


ye 


1 re] y Bz: ye (and yevoudvos after é& dpyijs) T. 


! More or less equivalent to naturalization. It apparently 
means the adoption into one state of children born to 
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any science would ever seriously make use of it in 
uniting such persons ? 

y. soc. Of course not. 

str. But we may say that in those only who were 
of noble nature from their birth and have been 
nurtured as befits such natures it is implanted by the 
laws, and for them this is the medicine prescribed 
by science, and, as we said before, this bond which 
unites unlike and divergent parts of virtue is more 
divine. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. The remaining bonds, moreover, being human, 
are not very difficult to devise or, after one has 
devised them, to create, when once this divine bond 
exists. 

y. soc. How so? And what are the bonds? 

str. Those made between states concerning 
intermarriages and the sharing of children by 
adoption,! and those relating to portionings and 
marriages within the state. For most people make 
such bonds without proper regard to the procreation 
of children. 

y. soc. How is that? 

str. The pursuit of wealth or power in connexion 
with matrimony 
the trouble to blame it, as though it were worth 
arguing about ? 

y. soc. There is no reason for doing so. 

str. We have, better cause, however, to speak our 
minds about those whose chief care is the family, in 
ease their conduct is not what it should be. 

y. soc. Yes; very likely. 


_ citizens of another. This was not, as a rule, practised in the 


Greek city states, but Plato here seems to recommend it. 
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EE. Mpdrrovat pev 67) ovd€ €€ évos opbob Adyou, 
TH ev T@ Tapaxphua Su@kovTes pacTwvyayv Kal T@ 
Tos pev mpocopotous avtois aomaleabar, Tovs 3° 
dvopotous un oTépyew, mAcioTrov TH Svoxepeia 
[L€pos amrovepovTes. 

NE. so. IIs; 

zE. Oi nev mov Kdopuot 70 odérepov adtradv AOos 
fnrotot, Kal Kata Svvapw yamotot Te Tapa TOUTWY 
Kal Tas ékdiopnévas map’ attadv «is tovTous 
exméutrovo. maAw: ws 8 avTws TO TEpl THY 
avdpetav ‘yevos dpa, THY avTod peTadi@kov dvow, 
d€ov troveiy auddtepa TA yévn TovTwY TodbvayTiov 
amav. 

NE. 32. II]ds, Kat dca tI; 

EE. Avore mépuKev dv8peta te év moAAais yeve- 
ceow G[LLKTOS yevvapern cwdpove dice KaTa pev 
dpxas akpalew pwn, TeAcvTdoa Sé eEavOety wav- 
TaTacL paviats. 

NE. 30. Eixés. 

EE. ‘H dé aidods ye ad Atav mAnpns foxy Kal 
dcépacros ToAuns avdpeias, emt dé yeveds ToAAas 
otrw yevvnbeioa, vaobeorépa pvecbar Tob Kapod 
Kal amroteAcuT@oa x) Tavraracw avarnpodobar. 

NE. 30. Kat todro etkos ovUTw Sup Batvew. 

EE. Tovrous 51) tods Seopods: éAeyov 6 OTL xare- 
Tov ovdev Suvdeiv brdpEavros Tob rept Ta KaAd Kal 
dyaba pilav exew dyupdrepa Ta yevn Soap. ToOTo 
yap év Kat dAov earl BacwiKfs Suvuddvoews €, Epyov, 
Enderorte edv adioracbar oidpova azo Tov dvd pet- 
wv 70n, EvyKepKilovra be dpodogiats Kal TYyLats Kal 
aTiywiats Kal dd€aus Kal opmperdv exddccow els 
GAAjAous, A€tov Kal 7d Aeyopevov edijrpiov tdacpa 
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str. The fact is, they act on no right theory at 
all; they seek their ease for the moment ; welcoming 
gladly those who are like themselves, and finding 
those who are unlike them unendurable, they give 
the greatest weight to their feeling of dislike. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. The decorous people seek for characters like 
their own; so far as they can they marry wives of 
that sort and in turn give their daughters in marriage 
to men of that sort; and the courageous do the same, 
eagerly seeking natures of their own kind, whereas 
both classes ought to do quite the opposite. 

y. soc. How so, and why? 

str. Because in the nature of things courage, if 
propagated through many generations with no admix- 
ture of a self-restrained nature, though at first it is 
strong and flourishing, in the end blossoms forth in 
utter madness. 

y. soc. That is likely. 

str. But the soul, on the other hand, that is too 
full of modesty and contains no alloy of courage or 
boldness, after many generations of the same kind 
becomes too sluggish and finally is utterly crippled. 
~ y. soc. That also is likely to happen. 

str. It was these bonds, then, that I said there 
was no difficulty in creating, provided that both 
classes have one and the same opinion about the 
honourable and the, good. For indeed the whole 
business of the kingly weaving is comprised in this 
and this alone,—in never allowing the self-restrained 
characters to be separated from the courageous, but 
in weaving them together by common beliefs and 
honours and dishonours and opinions and interchanges 


‘of pledges, thus making of them a smooth and, as 
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~ > aA / > A 
311 Evvayovra e& adt@v, tas ev tais médcow apxas 
del Kowyh ToUTOLS emuTpETrELy. 

NE. 30. Ids; 

EE. OU pev av évos dpXovTos Xpela fvpBatvy, 
Tov Tada auporepa. € exXovTa atpoupLevov emloTarny’ 
ob 3 av Tevdvenv, TOUTWY peépos Exatépwv Evpypwy- 
vovTa. Ta pev ‘yap owppovey dpxovTwyv On 
ufddpa pev edvAaBH Kat dixaca Kal owrH pla, 
Spywrnros d€ Kat Twos itapdrntos d€eias Kal 
TpPAakTUKHs evoEetTar. 

NE. 32. Aoxet yodvy 87) Kat Tdde. 

A A / 
B ze. Ta 8’ avdpetad ye ad mpos péev To Sikatov 

\ >? \ > / >? SF \ > > a 
kal evrAaBés exeivwy emideé€otepa, TO 8 ev Tats 

/ Mo Aes r) / ww / de 
moaéeo. itapov' dSuadepdvtws toxer. mavtTd de 

a , \ \ \ / 2907 \ / 
Kards ylyvecBat Ta mept Tas modes idia Kal Snuwooia 
TOUTOW 41) TApAyEevomEevow aupoty aSvvatov. 

NE. 30. [Ids yap ov; 

BE. Todro 51) téAos thdopatos edOumAokia cupe- 
mAaKkev® ylyvecBar dopwev todutiKhs mpd€ews Td 
Tov dvdpetcov Kat _owppovev dvOpcimrev Hos, 

Co omdoTay Opovolg | Kat diria Kowov Evvayayotaa 
adrayv Tov Biov 7 BaorAuKr TeXVN, Tavrwvpeyado- 
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1 tray Ast: 7d nev BT, 2 ouperdéKery B: guumdexev T 
8 amrorehécaca Ast: dmoredécaca wor’ elvat Kowdy MSS. 
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we say, well-woven fabric, and then entrusting to 
them in common for ever the offices of the state. 

y. soc. How is that to be done? 

str. When one official is needed, by choosing a 
president who possesses both qualities; and when a 
board is desired, by combining men of each class. 
For the characters of self-restrained officials are 
exceedingly careful and just and conservative, but 
they lack keenness and a certain quick and active 
boldness. 

y. soc. That also seems, at least, to be true. 

str. The courageous natures, on the other hand, 
are deficient in justice and caution in comparison 
with the former, but excel in boldness of action; 
and unless both these qualities are present it is 
impossible for a state to be entirely prosperous in 
public and private matters. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. This, then, is the end, let us declare, of the 
web of the statesman’s activity, the direct inter- 
weaving of the characters of restrained and courageous 
men, when the kingly science has drawn them 
together by friendship and community of sentiment 
into a common life, and having perfected the most 
glorious and the best of all textures, clothes with it 
all the inhabitants of the state, both slaves and 
freemen, holds them together by this fabric, and 
omitting nothing which ought to belong to a happy 
state, rules and watches over them. 

y. soc. You have given us, Stranger, a most com- 
plete and admirable treatment of the king and the 
statesman. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILEBUS 


Tue object of the Philebus is the determination of 
“the good.” Philebus, a totally unknown person 
whose name serves as the title of the dialogue, is 
represented as a thinker of the hedonistic school. 
He has, apparently, been lecturing or taking part 
in a discussion, but has withdrawn on account of 
weariness. He speaks only a few short sentences 
in the whole dialogue. Protarchus, son of the 
wealthy Callias, serves to give the form of dialogue 
to the discourse, but his personality is not even 
outlined, and his remarks are as colourless as are 
those of the younger Socrates in T'he Statesman. 
Even Socrates himself, as in The Sophist, The 
Statesman, and other dialogues of approximately the 
same date, shows little personality: he is merely 
the mouthpiece of the doctrine. 

This dialogue, like The Sophist and The Statesman, 
contains a preliminary illustration of method; for 
the discussion of sounds in speech (17 ff.) serves the 
same purpose as the “angler” in The Sophist and 
the “art of weaving” in T'he Statesman. The 
Philebus seems to be slightly later in date than the 
other two dialogues. 

In opposition to the assertion ascribed to Philebus, 
that pleasure is the good, Socrates seems at first 
prepared to maintain (with Eucleides and the Cynics) 
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that knowledge is the good, but presently announces 
his suspicion that some third competitor will be 
awarded the first place, and that even the second 
place will not be held by pleasure. It is soon agreed 
that a mixture of knowledge and pleasure is necessary 
for the most desirable life. The discussion is carried 
on in great measure by means of classification or 
division, which is here founded on the principles (de- 
rived from Pythagorean sources) of the Limited and 
the Unlimited. Pleasure and pain, and everything 
which is capable of degrees of intensity, belong to 
the class of the Unlimited, whereas number, measure, 
and knowledge belong to that of the Limited, which 
is regarded as essentially superior. 

The composition of the mixture which is necessary 
for the most perfect life is discussed in detail. This 
involves a description and condemnation of excess in 
the most intense pleasures and an interesting analysis 
of the mixture of pain and pleasure in anger, pity, 
revenge, and other emotions as they affect us in 
theatrical representations or in real life. The 
pleasures of scientific knowledge are said to be 
absolutely pure and unmixed, therefore truer than 
all mixed pleasures and preferable to them. Again, 
pleasure being, according to certain hedonists, a 
process or Becoming, is found to be on that account 
inferior to knowledge, which is a state or Being. 
The discussion of kinds of knowledge (55 c ff.) in- 
cludes (55 £) the distinction between scientific know- 
ledge, based on arithmetic, measuring, and weighing, 
and such knowledge as rests upon the mere schooling 
of the senses. 

In the end the order in which possessions may be 
called good is established as follows: (1) measure, 
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moderation, fitness, and the like; (2) proportion, 
beauty, perfection, and their kin; (3) mind and 
wisdom ; (4) sciences, arts, and true opinions; (5) 
pure pleasures. 

This dialogue, though it lacks the dramatic 
qualities which make many of Plato’s works take 
rank among the most charming products of all 
literature, and in spite of certain inconsistencies and 
even defects of reasoning—for instance, the confusion 
between goodness and a good thing (558) or the 
insistence upon the existence of false pleasures, 
though the epithet “ false ” belongs really to opinion, 
not to the pleasures themselves—is an interesting 
and instructive presentation of an important subject. 
It also exhibits clearly one side, at least, of Plato’s 
development at a time which must be somewhat 
after the middle of his career. 


Annotated editions of the Philehus are by Charles 
Badham (London, 1855 and 1878) and E. Poste 
(Oxford University Press, 1860). 
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* [or ON PLEASURE, erutcat] 


CHARACTERS 


Socrates, Prorarcnus, Puritesus 


soc. Observe, then, Protarchus, what the doctrine 
is which you are now to accept from Philebus, and 
what our doctrine is, against which you are to argue, 
if you do not agree with it. Shall we make a brief 
statement of each of them ? 

PRO. By all means. 

soc. Very well: Philebus says that to all living 
beings enjoyment and pleasure and gaiety and what- 
ever accords with that sort of thing are a good ; 
whereas our contention is that not these, but 
wisdom and thought and memory and their kindred, 
right opinion and true reasonings, are better and 
more excellent than pleasure for all who are capable 
of taking part in them, and that for all those now 
existing or to come who can partake of them they 
are the most advantageous of all things. Those are 
pretty nearly the two doctrines we maintain, are they 
not, Philebus ? 

Pui. Yes, Socrates, exactly. 
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soc. And do you, Protarchus, accept this doctrine 
which is now committed to you? 

pro. I must accept it ; for our handsome Philebus 
has withdrawn. 

soc. And must the truth about these doctrines be 
attained by every possible means ? 

pro. Yes, it must. 

soc. Then let us further agree to this: 

pro. To what? 

soc. That each of us will next try to prove clearly 
that it is a condition and disposition of the soul 
which can make life happy for all human beings. Is 
not that what we are going to do ? 

pro. It is. : 

soc. Then you will show that it is the condition 
of pleasure, and I that it is that of wisdom ? 

Pro. True. 

soc. What if some other life be found superior to 
these two? Then if that life is found to be more 
akin to pleasure, both of us are defeated, are we 
not, by the life which has firm possession of this 
superiority, but the life of pleasure is victor over 
the life of wisdom. 

pro. Yes. 

soc. But if it is more akin to wisdom, then wisdom 
is victorious and pleasure is vanquished? Do you 
agree to that? Or what do you say? 

pro. Yes, I at least am satisfied with that. 

soc. But how about you, Philebus ? What do you 
say? 

ee I think and always shall think that pleasure 

is the victor. But you, Protarchus, will make your 
own decision. 
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pro. Since you entrusted the argument to me, 
Philebus, you can no longer dictate whether to make 
the agreement with Socrates or not. 

pHi. True; and for that reason I wash my hands 
of it and now call upon the goddess 1 herself to witness 
that I do so. 

pro. And we also will bear witness to these words 
of yours. But all the same, Socrates, Philebus may 
agree or do as he likes, let us try to finish our argu- 
ment in due order. 

soc. We must try, and let us begin with the very 
goddess who Philebus says is spoken of as Aphrodite 
but is most truly named Pleasure. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. My awe, Protarchus, in respect to the names 
of the gods is always beyond the greatest human 
fear. And now I call Aphrodite by that name which 
is agreeable to her ; but pleasure I know has various 
aspects, and since, as I said, we are to begin with her, 
we must consider and examine what her nature is. 
For, when you just simply hear her name, she is 
only one thing, but surely she takes on all sorts of 
shapes which are even, in a way, unlike each other. 
For instance, we say that the man who lives without 
restraint has pleasure, and that the self-restrained 
man takes pleasure in his very self-restraint ; and 
again that the fool who is full of foolish opinions and 
hopes is pleased, and also that the wise man takes 
pleasure in his very wisdom. And would not any 
person who said these two kinds of pleasure were 
_ like each other be rightly regarded as a fool ? 


1 The goddess of Pleasure, ‘Hdov7 personified. 


2 doovodvra . . ppovelv T: cwohpovodvra . . cwppovetv B, 
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pro. No, Socrates, for though they spring from 
opposite sources, they are not in themselves opposed 
to one another ; for how can pleasure help being 
of all things most like pleasure, that is, like itself ? 

soc. Yes, my friend, and colour is like colour ; in 
so far as every one of them is a colour they will all be 
the same, yet we all recognize that black is not only 
different from white, but is its exact opposite. And 
so, too, figure is like figure; they are all one in 
kind ; but the parts of the kind are in some instances 
absolutely opposed to each other, and in other cases 
there is endless variety of difference ; and we can 
find many other examples of such relations. Do 
not, therefore, rely upon this argument, which makes 
all the most absolute opposites identical. I am 
afraid we shall find some pleasures the opposites of 
other pleasures. 

pro. Perhaps; but why will that injure my con- 
tention ? 

soc. Because I shall say that, although they are 
unlike, you apply to them a different designation. 
For you say that all pleasant things are good. 
Now no argument contends that pleasant things are 
not pleasant ; but whereas most of them are bad 
and only some are good, as we assert, nevertheless 
you call them all good, though you confess, if forced 
to it by argument, that they are unlike. Now what 
is the identical element which exists in the good and 
bad pleasures alike and makes you call them all a 
good ? 

pro. What do you mean, Socrates? Do you 
suppose anyone who asserts that the good is pleasure 
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will concede, or will endure to hear you say, that 
some pleasures are good and others bad ? 

soc. But you will concede that they are unlike 
and in some instances opposed to each other. 

pro. Not in so far as they are pleasures. 

soc. Here we are again at the same old argument, 
Protarchus, and we shall presently assert that one 
pleasure is not different from another, but all pleas- 
ures are alike, and the examples just cited do not 
affect us at all, but we shall behave and talk just 
like the most worthless and inexperienced reasoners. 

pro. In what way do you mean? 

soc Why, if I have the face to imitate you and 
to defend myself by saying that the utterly unlike 
is most completely like that which is most utterly 
unlike it, I can say the same things you said, and 
we shall prove ourselves to be excessively inexperi- 
enced, and our argument will be shipwrecked and 
lost. Let us, then, back her out, and perhaps if we 
start fair again we may come to an agreement. 

pro. How? Tell me. 

soc. Assume, Protarchus, that I am questioned in 
turn by you. 

pro. What question do I ask ? 

soc. Whether wisdom and knowledge and intellect 
and all the things which I said at first were good, 
when you asked me what is good, will not have the 
same fate as this argument of yours. 

pro. How is that? 

soc. It will appear that the forms of knowledge 
collectively are many and some of them are unlike 
each other; but if some of them turn out to be 

actually opposites, should I be fit to engage in 
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dialectics now if, through fear of just that, I should 
say that no form of knowledge is unlike any other, 
and then, as a consequence, our argument should 
vanish and be lost, like a tale that is told, and we 
ourselves should be saved by clinging to some irra- 
tional notion ? 

pro. No, that must never be, except the part 
about our being saved. However, I like the equal 
treatment of your doctrine and mine. Let us grant 
that pleasures are many and unlike and that the 
forms of knowledge are many and different. 

soc. With no concealment, then, Protarchus, of 
the difference between my good and yours, but with 
fair and open acknowledgement of it, let us be bold 
and see if perchance on examination they will tell 
us whether we should say that pleasure is the good, 
or wisdom, or some other third principle. For surely 
the object of our present controversy is not to gain 
the victory for my assertions or yours, but both of 
us must fight for the most perfect truth. 

pro. Yes, we must. 

soc. Then let us establish this principle still more 
firmly by means of an agreement. 

pro. What principle ? 

soc. The principle which gives trouble to all men, 
to some of them sometimes against their will. 

PRO. Speak more plainly. 

soc. I mean the principle which came in our way 
just now; its nature is quite marvellous. For the 
assertions that one is many and many are one are 
marvellous, and it is easy to dispute with anyone 
who makes either of them. 
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pro. You mean when a person says that I, Prot- 
archus, am by nature one and that there are also 
many of me which are opposites of each other, assert- 
ing that I, the same Protarchus, am great and small 
and heavy and light and countless other things ? 

soc. Those wonders concerning the one and the 
many which you have mentioned, Protarchus, are 
common property, and almost everybody is agreed 
that they ought to be disregarded because they are 
childish and easy and great hindrances to specula- 
tion; and this sort of thing also should be disregarded, 
when a man in his discussion divides the members 
and likewise the parts of anything, acknowledges 
that they all collectively are that one thing, and 
then mockingly refutes himself because he has been 
compelled to declare miracles—that the one is many 
and infinite and the many only one. 

PRO. But what other wonders do you mean, 
Socrates, in relation to this same principle, which 
are not yet common property and generally acknow- 
ledged ? 

soc. I mean, my boy, when a person postulates 
unity which is not the unity of one of the things 
which come into being and perish, as in the examples 
we had just now. For in cases of a unity of that 
sort, as I just said, it is agreed that refutation is 
needless. But when the assertion is made that man 
is one, or ox is one, or beauty is one, or the good is 
one, the intense interest in these and similar unities 
becomes disagreement and controversy. 

pro. How is that ? 

soc. The first question is whether we should be- 
lieve that such unities really exist ; the second, how 
these unities, each of which is one, always the same, 
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1 a ad BT: av bracketed by Badham. 
2 évOévde wé0ev assigned to Socrates BT. 
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and admitting neither generation nor destruction, 
can nevertheless be permanently this one unity ; and 
the third, how in the infinite number of things which 
come into being this unity, whether we are to assume 
that it is dispersed and has become many, or that 
it is entirely separated from itself—which would seem 
to be the most impossible notion of all—being the 
same and one, is to be at the same time in one and 
inmany. These are the questions, Protarchus, about 
this kind of one and many, not those others, which 
cause the utmost perplexity, if ill solved, and are, if 
well solved, of the greatest assistance. 

pro. Then is it now, Socrates, our first duty to 
thresh this matter out ? 

soc. Yes, that is what I should say. 

pro. You may assume, then, that we are all 
willing to agree with you about that ; and perhaps 
it is best not to ask Philebus any questions ; let 
sleeping dogs lie. 

soc. Very well; then where shall we begin this 
great and vastly complicated battle about the matters 
at issue ? Shall we start at this point ? 

pro. At what point ? 

soc. We say that one and many are idéntihed by 
reason, and always, both now and in the past, circulate 
everywhere in every thought that is uttered. This 
is no new thing and will never cease ; it is, in my 
opinion, a quality within us which will never die or 
grow old, and which belongs to reason itself as such. 
And any young man, when he first has an inkling 
of this, is delighted, thinking he has found a treasure 
of wisdom ; his joy fills him with enthusiasm ; he joy- 
ously sets every possible argument in motion, some- 
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times in one direction, rolling things up and kneading 
them into one, and sometimes again unrolling and 
dividing them ; he gets himself into a muddle first 
and foremost, then anyone who happens to be near 
him, whether he be younger or older or of his own 
age ; he spares neither father nor mother nor any 
other human being who can hear, and hardly even 
the lower animals, for he would certainly not spare 
a foreigner, if he could get an interpreter anywhere. 

PRO. Socrates, do you not see how many we are 
and that we are all young men? Are you not 
afraid that we shall join with Philebus and attack 
you, if you revile us? However—for we understand 
your meaning—if there is any way or means of 
removing this confusion gently from our discussion 
and finding some better road than this to bring us 
towards the goal of our argument, kindly lead on, 
and we will do our best to follow; for our present 
discussion, Socrates, is no trifling matter. 

soc. No, it is not, boys, as Philebus calls you ; 
and there certainly is no better road, nor can there 
ever be, than that which I have always loved, 
though it has often deserted me, leaving me lonely 
and forlorn. 

pro. What is the road? Only tell us. 

soc. One which is easy to point out, but very 
difficult to follow ; for through it all the inventions 
of art have been brought to light. See; this is 
the road I mean. 

PRO. Go on; what is it ? 

soc. A gift of gods to men, as I believe, was 


1 Apparently foreigners are considered among the lower 
animals, 


1 dynupéOn] dvevpeOn B: dv ebpedG T. 
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tossed down from some divine source through the 
agency of a Prometheus together with a gleaming 
fire; and the ancients, who were better than we 
and lived nearer the gods, handed down the tradition 
that all the things which are ever said to exist are 
sprung from one and many and have inherent in 
them the finite and the infinite. This being the way 
in which these things are arranged, we must always 
assume that there is in every case one idea of 
everything and must look for it—for we shall find 
that it is there—and if we get a grasp of this, we 
must look next for two, if there be two, and if not, 
for three or some other number ; and again we must 
treat each of those units in the same way, until we 
can see not only that the original unit is one and 
many and infinite, but just how many it is. And 
we must not apply the idea of infinite to plurality 
until we have a view of its whole number between 
infinity and one ; then, and not before, we may let 
each unit of everything pass on unhindered into 
infinity. The gods, then, as I said, handed down to 
us this mode of investigating, learning, and teaching 
one another ; but the wise men of the present day 
make the one and the many too quickly or too 
slowly, in haphazard fashion, and they put infinity 
immediately after unity ; they disregard all that lies 
between them, and this it is which distinguishes 
between the dialectic and the disputatious methods 
of discussion. 

pro. I think I understand you in part, Socrates, 
but I need a clearer statement of some things. 

soc. Surely my meaning, Protarchus, is made clear 
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in the letters of the alphabet, which you were taught 
as a child; so léarn it from them. 

pro. How? 

soc. Sound, which passes out through the mouth 
of each and all of us, is one, and yet again it is 
infinite in number. 

Pro. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And one of us is no wiser than the other 
merely for knowing that it is infinite or that it is 
one ; but that which makes each of us a grammarian 
is the knowledge of the number and nature of 
sounds. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. And it is this same knowledge which makes 
the musician. 

pro. How is that ? 

soc. Sound is one in the art of music also, so far as 
that art is concerned. 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And we may say that there are two sounds, 
low and high, and a third, which is the intermediate, 
may we not? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. But knowledge of these facts would not suffice 
to make you a musician, although ignorance of them 
would make you, if I may say so, quite worthless in 
respect to music. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But, my friend, when you have grasped the 
number and quality of the intervals of the voice in 
respect to high and low pitch, and the limits of the 
intervals, and all the combinations derived from them, 
which the men of former times discovered and handed 
down to us, their successors, with the traditional 
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name of harmonies, and also the corresponding effects 
in the movements of the body, which they say are 
measured by numbers and must be called rhythms 
and measures—and they say that we must also 
understand that every one and many should be 
considered in this way—when you have thus grasped 
the facts, you have become a musician, and when by 
considering it in this way you have obtained a grasp 
of any other unity of all those which exist, you have 
become wise in respect to that unity. But the 
infinite number of individuals and the infinite number 
in each of them makes you in every instance indefinite 
in thought and of no account and not to be considered 
among the wise, so long as you have never fixed your 
eye upon any definite number in anything. 

pro. | think, Philebus, that what Socrates has said 
is excellent. 

put. So do I; it is excellent in itself, but why 
has he said it now to us, and what purpose is there 
in it? 

soc. Protarchus, that is a very proper question 
which Philebus has asked us. 

pro. Certainly it is, so please answer it. 

soc. I will, when I have said a little more on just 
this subject. For if a person begins with some 
unity or other, he must, as I was saying, not turn 
immediately to infinity, but to some definite number ; 
now just so, conversely, when he has to take the 
infinite first, he must not turn immediately to the 
one, but must think of some number which possesses 
in each case some plurality, and must end by passing 
from all to one. Let us revert to the letters of the 
alphabet to illustrate this. 
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pro. How? 

soc. When some one, whether god or godlike man, 
—there is an Egyptian story that his name was 
Theuth—observed that sound was infinite, he was 
the first to notice that the vowel sounds in that 
infinity were not one, but many, and again that 
there were other elements which were not vowels 
but did have a sonant quality, and that these also 
had a definite number ; and he distinguished a third 
kind of letters which we now call mutes. Then he 
divided the mutes until he distinguished each in- 
dividual one, and he treated the vowels and semi- 
vowels in the same way, until he knew the number 
of them and gave to each and all the name of letters. 
Perceiving, however, that none of us could learn 
any one of them alone by itself without learning 
them all, and considering that this was a common 
bond which made them in a way all one, he assigned 
to them all a single science and called it grammar. 

poi. I understand that more clearly than the 
earlier statement, Protarchus, so far as the reciprocal 
relations of the one and the many are concerned, 
but I still feel the same lack as a little while ago. 

soc. Do you mean, Philebus, that you do not see 
what this has to do with the question ? 

put. Yes; that is what Protarchus and I have 
been trying to discover for a long time. 

soc. Really, have you been trying, as you say, for 
a long time to discover it, when it was close to you 
all the while? 

put. How is that? 

soc. Was not our discussion from the beginning 
about wisdom and pha and which of them is 
preferable ? 
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pur. Yes, of course. 

soc. And surely we say that each of them is one. 

pu. Certainly. 

soc. This, then, is precisely the question which 
the previous discussion puts to us: How is each of 
them one and many, and how is it that they are not 
immediately infinite, but each possesses a definite 
number, before the individual phenomena become 
infinite ? 

pro. Philebus, somehow or other Socrates has led 
us round and plunged us into a serious question. 
Consider which of us shall answer it. Perhaps it is 
ridiculous that I, after taking your place in entire 
charge of the argument, should ask you to come back 
and answer this question because I cannot do so, 
but I think it would be still more ridiculous if neither 
of us could answer. Consider, then, what we are to 
do. For I think Socrates is asking us whether there 
are or are not kinds of pleasure, how many kinds 
there are, and what their nature is, and the same of 
wisdom. 

soc. You are quite right, son of Callias; for, as 
our previous discussion showed, unless we can do 
this in the case of every unity, every like, every 
same, and their opposites, none of us can ever be of 
any use in anything. 

pro. That, Socrates, seems pretty likely to be true. 
However, it is splendid for the wise man to know 
everything, but the next best thing, it seems, is not 
to be ignorant of himself. I will tell you why I say 
that at this moment. You, Socrates, have granted 
to all of us this conversation and your co-operation 
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_ for the purpose of determining what is the best of 
_ human possessions. For when Philebus said it was 
pleasure and gaiety and enjoyment and all that sort 
of thing, you objected and said it was not those 
things, but another sort, and we very properly keep 
reminding ourselves voluntarily of this, in order that 
both claims may be present in our memory for ex- 
amination. You, as it appears, assert that the good 
which is rightly to be called better than pleasure is 
mind, knowledge, intelligence, art, and all their kin ; 
you say we ought to acquire these, not that other 
sort. When those two claims were made and an 
argument arose, we playfully threatened that we 
would not let you go home until the discussion was 
brought to some satisfactory conclusion. You agreed 
and put yourself at our disposal for that purpose. 
Now, we say that, as children put it, you cannot take 
_ back a gift once fairly given. So cease this way of 
meeting all that we say. ( 

soc. What way do you mean ? 

pro. I mean puzzling us and asking questions to 
which we cannot at the moment give a satisfactory 
answer. Let us not imagine that the end of our 
present discussion is a mere puzzling of us all, but 
if we cannot answer, you must do so; for you gave 
us a promise. Consider, therefore, whether you 
yourself must distinguish the kinds of pleasure and 
knowledge or will let that go, in case you are able 
and willing to make clear in some other way the 
matters now at issue among us. 

soc. I need no longer anticipate anything terrible, 
since you put it in that way; for the words “in 
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case you are willing” relieve me of all fear. And 
besides, I think some god has given me a vague 
recollection. 

pro. How is that, and what is the recollection 
about ? 

soc. I remember now having heard long ago in a 
dream, or perhaps. when I was awake, some talk 
about pleasure and wisdom to the effect that neither 
of the two is the good, but some third thing, different 
from them and better than both. However, if this 
be now clearly proved to us, pleasure is deprived of 
victory ; for the good would no longer be identical 
with it. Is not that true? 

PRO. It is. 

soc. And we shall have, in my opinion, no longer 
any need of distinguishing the kinds of pleasure. 
But the progress of the discussion will make that still 
clearer. 

pro. Excellent! Just go on as you have begun. 

soc. First, then, let us agree on some further small 
points. 

pro. What are they ? 

soc. Is the nature of the good necessarily perfect 
or imperfect ? 

pro. The most perfect of all things, surely, 
Socrates. 

soc. Well, and is the good sufficient ? 

pro. Of course; so that it surpasses all other 
things in sufficiency. 

soc. And nothing, I should say, is more certain 
about it than that every intelligent being pursues it, 
desires it, wishes to catch and get possession of it, 
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and has no interest in anything in which the good is 
not included. 

pro. There is no denying that. 

soc, Let us, then, look at the life of pleasure and 
the life of wisdom separately and consider and judge 
them. 

pro. How do you mean? 

soc. Let there be no wisdom in the life of pleasure 
and no pleasure in the life of wisdom. For if either 
of them is the good, it cannot have need of anything 
else, and if either be found to need anything, we can 
no longer regard it as our true good. 

pro. No, of course not. 

soc. Shall we then undertake to test them through 

ou? 

5 pro. By all means. 

soc. Then answer. 

pro. Ask. 

soc. Would you, Protarchus, be willing to live 
your whole life in the enjoyment of the greatest 
pleasures ? 

pro. Of course I should. 

soc. Would you think you needed anything 
further, if you were in complete possession of that 
enjoyment ? 

pro. Certainly not. 

soc. But consider whether you would not have 
some need of wisdom and intelligence and power of 
calculating your wants and the like. 

pro. Why shouldI? If I have enjoyment, I have 
everything. 

soc. Then living thus you would enjoy the greatest 
pleasures al! your life ? 
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pro. Yes; why not? 

soc. But if you did not possess mind or memory 
or knowledge or true opinion, in the first place, you 
would not know whether you were enjoying your 
pleasures or not. That must be true, since you are 
utterly devoid of intellect, must it not ? 

PRO. Yes, it must. 

soc. And likewise, if you had no memory you 
could not even remember that you ever did enjoy 
pleasure, and no recollection whatever of present 
pleasure could remain with you ; if you had no true 
opinion you could not think you were enjoying 
pleasure at the time when you were enjoying it, 
and if you were without power of calculation you 
would not be able to calculate that you would enjoy 
it in the future; your life would not be that of a 
man, but of a mollusc or some other shell-fish like 
the oyster. Is that true, or can we imagine any other 
result ? 

pro. We certainly cannot. 

soc. And can we choose such a life ? 

pro. This argument, Socrates, has made me 
utterly speechless for the present. 

soc. Well, let us not give in yet. Let us take up 
the life of mind and scrutinize that in turn. 

pro. What sort of life do you mean? 

soc. I ask whether anyone would be willing to 
live possessing wisdom and mind and knowledge and 
perfect memory of all things, but having no share, 
great or small, in pleasure, or in pain, for that matter, 
but being utterly unaffected by everything of that sort. 

pro. Neither of the two lives can ever appear 
desirable to me, Socrates, or, I think, to anyone else. 
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soc. How about the combined life, Protarchus, 
made up by a union of the two? 

Pro. You mean a union of pleasure with mind or 
wisdom ? 

soc. Yes, I mean a union of such elements. 

pro. Every one will prefer this life to either of 
the two others—yes, every single person without 
exception. 

soc. Then do we understand the consequences of 
what we are now saying ? 

pro. Certainly. Three lives have been proposed, 
and of two of them neither is sufficient or desirable 
for man or any other living being. 

soc. Then is it not already clear that neither of 
these two contained the good? For if it did contain 
the good, it would be sufficient and perfect, and 
such as to be chosen by all living creatures which 
would be able to live thus all their lives ; and if any 
of us chose anything else, he would be choosing 
contrary to the nature of the truly desirable, not of 
his own free will, but from ignorance or some un- 
fortunate necessity. 

pro. That seems at any rate to be true. 

soc. And so I think we have sufficiently proved 
that Philebus’s divinity is not to be considered 
identical with the good. 

pul. But neither is your “mind” the good, 
Socrates ; it will be open to the same objections. 

soc. My mind, perhaps, Philebus ; but not so, I 
believe, the true mind, which is also divine; that 
is different. I do not as yet claim for mind the 
victory over the combined life, but we must look 
and see what is to be done about the second 
place ; for each of us might perhaps put forward a 
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claim, one that mind is the cause of this combined 
life, the other that pleasure is the cause ; and thus 
neither of these two would be the good, but one or 
the other of them might be regarded as the cause 
of the good. On this point I might keep up the 
fight all the more against Philebus and contend that 
in this mixed life it is mind that is more akin and 
more similar than pleasure to that, whatever it may 
be, which makes it both desirable and good; and 
from this point of view pleasure could advance no 
true claim to the first or even the second place. It 
is farther behind than the third place, if my mind is 
at all to be trusted at present. 

pro. Certainly, Socrates, it seems to me that 
pleasure has fought for the victory and has fallen 
in this bout, knocked down by your words. And 
we can only say, as it seems, that mind was wise 
in not laying claim to the victory; for it would 
have met with the same fate. Now pleasure, if she 
were to lose the second prize, would be deeply 
humiliated in the eyes of her lovers ; for she would 
no longer appear even to them so lovely as before. 

soc. Well, then, is it not better to leave her now 
and not to pain her by testing her to the utmost and 
proving her in the wrong ? 

pro. Nonsense, Socrates ! 

soc. Nonsense because I spoke of paining pleasure, 
and that is impossible ? 

pro. Not only that, but because you do not un- 
derstand that not one of us will let you go yet until 
you have finished the argument about these matters. 

soc. Whew, Protarchus! Then we have a long 
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discussion before us, and not an easy one, either, 
this time. . For in going ahead to fight mind’s battle 
for the second place, I think I- need a new con- 
trivance—other weapons, as it were, than those of 
our previous discussion, though perhaps some of the 
old ones will serve. Must I then go on? 

pro. Of course you must. 

soc. Then let us try to be careful in making our 
beginning. 

pro. What kind of a beginning do you mean ? 

soc. Let us divide all things that now exist in the 
universe into two, or rather, if you please, three 
classes. 

pro. Please tell us on what principle you would 
divide them. 

soc. Let us take some of the subjects of our 
present discussion. 

pro. What subjects ? 

soc. We said that God revealed in the universe 
two elements, the infinite and the finite, did we not? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Let us, then, assume these as two of our 
classes, and a third, made by combining these two. 
But I cut a ridiculous figure, it seems, when I 
attempt a division into classes and an enumeration. 

pro. What do you mean, my friend ? 

soc. I think we need a fourth class besides. 

pro. Tell us what it is. 

soc. Note the cause of the combination of those 
two and assume that as the fourth in addition to the 
previous three. 

pro, And then will you not need a fifth, which has 
the power of separation ? 

soc. Perhaps ; but not at present, I think. How- 
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ever, if we do need a fifth, you will pardon me for 
going after it. 

pro. Of course. 

soc. First, then, let us take three of the four and, 
as we see that two of these are split up and scattered 
each one into many, let us try, by collecting each 
of them again into one, to learn how each of them 
was both one and many. 

pro. If you could tell me more clearly about 
them, I might be able to follow you. 

soc. I mean, then, that the two which I select 
are the same which I mentioned before, the infinite 
and the finite. I will try to show that the infinite 
is, in a certain sense, many ; the finite can wait. 

Pro. Yes. 

soc. Consider then. What I ask you to consider 
is difficult and debatable; but consider it all the 
same. In the first place, take hotter and colder 
and see whether you can conceive any limit of them, 
or whether the more and less which dwell in their 
very nature do not, so long as they continue to 
dwell therein, preclude the possibility of any end; 
for if there were any end of them, the more and less 
would themselves be ended. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. But always, we affirm, in the hotter and colder 
there is the more and less. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Always, then, the argument shows that these 
two have no end; and being endless, they are of 
course infinite. 

pro. Most emphatically, Socrates. 


1 réumrov Blov BT: Biov bracketed by Schanz. 
2 oixodvre sec. Coisl.: olkody BT. 
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soc. Iam glad you responded, my dear Protarchus, 
and reminded me that the word ‘ emphatically ” 
which you have just used, and the word “ gently ” 
have the same force as “ more” and “less.” For 
wherever they are present, they do not allow any 
definite quantity to exist ; they always introduce in 
every instance a comparison—more emphatic than 
that which is quieter, or vice versa—and thus they 
create the relation of more and less, thereby doing 
away with fixed quantity. For, as I said just now, 
if they did not abolish quantity, but allowed it and 
measure to make their appearance in the abode of 
the more and less, the emphatically and gently, 
those latter would be banished from their own proper 
place. When once they had accepted definite 
quantity, they would no longer be hotter or colder ; 
for hotter and colder are always progressing and 
never stationary ; but quantity is at rest and does 
not progress. By this reasoning hotter and. its 
opposite are shown to be infinite. 

pro. That appears to be the case, Socrates ; but, 
as you said, these subjects are not easy to follow. 
Perhaps, however, continued repetition might lead 
to a satisfactory agreement between the questioner 
and him who is questioned. 

soc. That is a good suggestion, and I must try to 
carry it out. However, to avoid waste of time in 
discussing all the individual examples, see if we can 
accept this as a designation of the infinite. 

pro. Accept what ? 

soc. All things which appear to us to become more 
or less, or to admit of emphatic and gentle and 
excessive and the like, are to be put in the class of 
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the infinite as their unity, in accordance with what 
we said a while ago, if you remember, that we ought 
to collect all things that are scattered and split up 
and impress upon them to the best of our ability the 
seal of some single nature. 

pro. I remember. 

soc. And the things which do not admit of more 
and less and the like, but do admit of all that is 
opposed to them—first equality and the equal, then 
the double, and anything which is a definite number 
or measure in relation to such a number or measure 
—all these might properly be assigned to the class 
of the finite. What do you say to that? 

Pro. Excellent, Socrates. 

soc. Well, what shall we say is the nature of the 
third class, made by combining these two ? 

Pro. You will tell me, I fancy, by answering your 
own question. 

soc. Nay, a god will do so, if any god will give 
ear to my prayers. 

pro. Pray, then, and watch. 

soc. I am watching ; and I think, Protarchus, one 
of the gods has this moment been gracious unto me. 

pro. What do you mean, and what evidence have 
you? 

soc. I will tell you, of course. Just follow what 
I say. 

PRO. Say on. 

soc. We spoke just now of hotter and colder, did 
we not? 

Pro. Yes. 

soc. Add to them drier and wetter, more and less, 
quicker and slower, greater and smaller, and all that 
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we assigned before to the class which unites more 
and less. 

PRO. You mean the class of the infinite ? 

soc. Yes. Mix with that the second class, the 
offspring of the limit. 

pro. What class do you mean ? 

soc. The class of the finite, which we ought just 
now to have reduced to unity, as we did that of the 
infmite. We have not done that, but perhaps we 
shall even now accomplish the same end, if these 
two are both unified and then the third class is 
revealed. 

pro. What third class, and what do you mean? 

soc. The class of the equal and double and every- 
thing which puts an end to the differences between 
opposites and makes them commensurable and 
harmonious by the introduction of number. 

pro. I understand. I think you mean that by 
mixture of these elements certain results are pro- 
duced in each instance. 

soc. Yes, you are right. 

Pro. Go on. 

soc. In cases of illness, does not the proper com- 
bination of these elements produce health ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And in the acute and the grave, the quick and 
the slow, which are unlimited, the addition of these 
same elements creates a limit and establishes the 
whole art of music in all its perfection, does it not ? 

pro. Excellent. 

soc. And again in the case of cold and hot weather, 
the introduction of these elements removes the excess 


1 af 700 Coisl.: adrod BT. 2 Spacer ef Vahlen: dpdce BT. 
3 éyyevoueva B: éyyevouern- TG. 
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2 droxvaica phys Kidd. mise. Porson, p. 265; dmoxvats épys BT. 


1 This goddess may be Mover? (in which case éyyevoueévn, 
the reading of T and G, would be preferable to éyyevdueva 
above), not music in the restricted modern sense, but the 
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and indefiniteness and creates moderation and har- 
mony. 

pro. Assuredly. 

soc. And thence arise the seasons and all the 
beauties of our world, by mixture of the infinite 
with the finite ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. There are countless other things which I 
pass over, such as health, beauty, and strength of 
the body and the many glorious beauties of the 
soul. For this goddess,! my fair Philebus, beholding 
the violence and universal wickedness which pre- 
vailed, since there was no limit of pleasures or of 
indulgence in them, established law and order, which 
contain a limit. You say she did harm; I say, on 
the contrary, she brought Sarva ie What do you 
think, Protarchus ? 

pro. What you say, Bicares) pleases me greatly. 

soc. I have spoken of these three classes, you 
observe. 

pro. Yes, I believe I understand ; I think you 
mean that the infinite is one class and the finite is 
another class among existing things ; but-what you 
wish to designate as the third class, I do not com- 
prehend very well. 

soc. No, because the multitude which springs up 
in the third class overpowers you; and yet the 
infinite also comprised many classes, nevertheless, 
since they were sealed with the seal of the more 
and less, they were seen to be of one class. 
spirit of numbers and measure which underlies all music, 
and all the beauties of the world; or the goddess may be 
mentioned here in reference (and opposition) to the goddess 


Pleasure (12 8); she is the nameless deity who makes 
Pleasure and all others conform to her rules. 
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pro. True. 
soc. And the finite, again, did not contain many 


' classes, nor were we disturbed about its natural unity. 


pro, Of course not. 

soc. No, not at all. And as to the third class, 
understand that I mean every offspring of these 
two which comes into being as a result of the measures 
created by the co-operation of the finite. 

pro. | understand. 

soc. But we said there was, in addition to three 
classes, a fourth to be investigated. Let us do that 
together. See whether you think that everything 
which comes into being must necessarily come into 
being through a cause. 

pro. Yes, I do; for how could it come into being 
apart from a cause ? 

soc. Does not the nature of that which makes or 
creates differ only in name from the cause, and may 
not the creative agent and the cause be properly 
considered one? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And, again, we shall find that, on the same 
principle, that which is made or created differs in 
name only from that which comes into being, shall 
we not? 

pro. We shall. 

soc. And the creative agent always naturally leads, 
and that which is created follows after it as it comes 
into being ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Then the cause and that which is the servant 
of the cause for the purpose of generation are not 
the same. 

pro. Of course not. 
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soc. Did not the things which come into being 
and the things out of which they come into being 
furnish us all the three classes ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And that which produces all these, the cause, 
we call the fourth, as it has been satisfactorily shown 
to be distinct from the others ? 

pro. Yes, it is distinct. 

soc. It is, then, proper, now that we have dis- 
tinguished the four, to make sure that we remember 
them separately by enumerating them in order. 

Pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. The first, then, I call infinite, the second 
limit or finite, and the third something generated 
by a mixture of these two. And should I be making 
any mistake if I called the cause of this mixture and 
creation the fourth ? 

pro. Certainly not. 

soc. Now what is the next step in our argument, 
and what was our purpose in coming to the point 
we have reached? Was it not this? We were 
trying to find out whether the second place belonged 
to pleasure or to wisdom, were we not ? ; 

Pro. Yes, we were. 

soc. And may we not, perhaps, now that we have 
finished with these points, be better able to come to 
a decision about the first and second places, which 
was the original subject of our discussion ?. 

pro. Perhaps. 

soc. Well then; we decided that the mixed life 
of pleasure and wisdom was the victor, did we not ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And do we not see what kind of life this is, 
and to what class it belongs ? 
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pro. Of course we do. 

soc. We shall say that it belongs to the third class ; 
for that class is not formed by mixture of any two 
things, but of all the things which belong to the 
infinite, bound by the finite; and therefore this 
victorious life would rightly be considered a part of 
this class. 

PRO. Quite rightly. 

soc. Well then, what of your life, Philebus, of 
unmixed pleasure? In which of the aforesaid classes 
may it properly be said to belong? But before you 
tell me, please answer this question. 

pHi. Ask your question. 

soc. Have pleasure and pain a limit, or are they 
among the things which admit of more and less ? 

poi. Yes, they are among those which admit of 
the more, Socrates; for pleasure would not be 
absolute good if it were not infinite in number and 
degree. 

soc. Nor would pain, Philebus, be absolute evil ; 
so it is not the infinite which supplies any element 
of good in pleasure ; we must look for something 
else. Well, I grant you that pleasure and pain are 
in the class of the infinite; but to which of the 
aforesaid classes, Protarchus and Philebus, can we 
now without irreverence assign wisdom, knowledge, 
and mind? I think we must find the right answer 
to this question, for our danger is great if we 
fail - 

put. Oh Socrates, you exalt your own god. 

soc. And you your goddess, my friend. But the 
question calls for an answer, all the same. 
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PRO. Socrates is right, Philebus ; you ought to do 
as he asks. : 

put. Did you not, Protarchus, elect to reply in my 
place ? 

pro. Yes; but now I am somewhat at a loss, and 
I ask you, Socrates, to be our spokesman yourself, 
that we may not select the wrong representative and 
so say something improper. 

soc. I must do as you ask, Protarchus ; and it is 
not difficult. But did I really, as Philebus said, 
embarrass you by playfully exalting my god, when 
I asked to what class mind and knowledge should 
be assigned ? 

pro. You certainly did, Socrates. 

soc. Yet the answer is easy ; for all philosophers 
agree—whereby they really exalt themselves—that 
mind is king of heaven and earth. Perhaps they are 
right. But let us, if you please, investigate the 
question of its class more at length. 

pro. Speak just as you like, Socrates. Do not 
consider length, so far as we are concerned; you 
cannot bore us. 

soc. Good. Then let us begin by asking a ques- 
tion. 

pro. What is the question ? 

soc. Shall we say, Protarchus, that all things and 
this which is called the universe are governed by 
an irrational] and fortuitous power and mere chance, 
or, on the contrary, as our forefathers said, are 
ordered and directed by mind and a marvellous 
wisdom ? 

pro. The two points of view have nothing in 
common, my wonderful Socrates. For what you 
are now saying seems to me actually impious. But 
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the assertion that mind orders all things is worthy 
of the aspect of the world, of sun, moon, stars, and 
the whole revolving universe; I can never say or 
think anything else about it. 

soc. Do you, then, think we should assent to this 
and agree in the doctrine of our predecessors, not 
merely intending to repeat the words of others, with 
no risk to ourselves, but ready to share with them in 
the risk and the blame, if any clever man declares 
that this world is not thus ordered, but is without 
order ? 

pro. Yes, of course I do. 

soc. Then observe the argument that now comes 
against us. 

PRO. Go on. 

soc. We see the elements which belong to the 
natures of all living beings, fire, water, air, and 
earth—or, as the storm-tossed mariners say, land 
in sight—in the constitution of the universe. 

pro. Certainly ; and we are truly storm-tossed 
in the puzzling cross-currents of this discussion. 

soc. Well, here is a point for you to consider in 
relation to each of these elements as it exists in us. 

pro. What is the point ? 

soc. Each element in us is small and poor and in 
no way pure at all or endowed with the power which 
is worthy of its nature. Take one example and 
apply it to all. Fire, for instance, exists in us and 
also in the universe. 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And that which is in us is small, weak, and 
poor, but that which is in the universe is marvellous 
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in quantity, beauty, and every power which belongs 
to fire. 

pro. What you say is very true. 

soc. Well, is the fire of the universe nourished, 
originated, and ruled by the fire within us, or, on 
the contrary, does my fire, and yours, and that of 
all living beings derive nourishment and all that 
from the universal fire ? 

pro. That question does not even deserve an 
answer. 

soc. True; and you will, I fancy, say the same 
of the earth which is in us living creatures and that 
which is in the universe, and concerning all the 
other elements about which I asked a moment ago 
your answer will be the same. 

pro. Yes. Who could answer otherwise without 
being called a lunatic ? 

soc. Nobody, I fancy. Now follow the next step. 
When we see that all the aforesaid elements are 
gathered together into a unit, do we not call 
them a body? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. Apply the same line of thought to that which 
we call the universe. It would likewise be a body, 
being composed of the same elements. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Does our body derive, obtain, and possess 
from that body, or that body from ours, nourishment 
and everything else that we mentioned just now ? 

pro. That, Socrates, is another question not worth 
asking. 

soc. Well, is this next one worth asking ? What 
will you say to it ? 

PRO. What is it? 
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soc. Shall we not say that our body has a soul ? 

pro. Clearly we shall. 

soc. Where did it get it, Protarchus, unless the 
body of the universe had a soul, since that body has the 
same elements as ours, only in every way superior ? 

pro. Clearly it could get it from no other source. 

soc. No; for we surely do not believe, Protarchus, 
that of those four elements, the finite, the infinite, 
the combination, and the element of cause which 
exists in all things, this last, which gives to our 
bodies souls and the art of physical exercise and 
medical treatment when the body is ill, and which 
is in general a composing and healing power, is called 
the sum of all wisdom, and yet, while these same 
elements exist in the entire heaven and in great 
parts thereof, and are, moreover, fair and pure, there 
is no means of including among them that nature 
which is the fairest and most precious of all. 

pro. Certainly there would be no sense in that. 

soc. Then if that is not the case, it would be 
better to follow the other line of thought and say, 
as we have often said, that there is in the universe 
a plentiful infinite and a sufficient limit, and in 
addition a by no means feeble cause which orders 
and arranges years and seasons and months, and may 
most justly be called wisdom and mind. 

pro. Yes, most justly. 

soc. Surely reason and mind could never come 
into being without soul. 

pro. No, never. 

soc. Then in the nature of Zeus you would say 
that a kingly soul and a kingly mind were implanted 
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through the power of the cause, and in other deities 
other noble qualities from which they derive their 
favourite epithets. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Now do not imagine, Protarchus, that this is 
mere idle talk of mine; it confirms the utterances 
of those who declared of old! that mind always rules 
the universe. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And to my question it has furnished the reply 
that mind belongs to that one of our four classes 
which was called the cause of all. Now, you see, you 
have at last my answer. 

pro. Yes, and a very sufficient one ; and yet you 
answered without my knowing it. 

soc. Yes, Protarchus, for sometimes a joke is a 
restful change from serious talk. 

pro. You are right. 

soc. We have now, then, my friend, pretty clearly 
shown to what class mind belongs and what power 
it possesses. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And likewise the class of pleasure was made 
clear some time ago. 

‘pro. Yes, it was. 

soc. Let us, then, remember concerning both of 
them that mind was akin to cause and belonged 
more or less to that class, and that pleasure was 
itself infinite and belonged to the class which, in 
and by itself, has not and never will have either 
beginning or middle or end. 


1 Anaxagoras and probably some now unknown precursors. 
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pro. We will remember that, of course. 

soc. Our next task is to see in what and by means 
of what feeling each of them comes into being when- 
ever they do come into being. We will take pleasure 
first and discuss these questions in relation to 
pleasure, as we examined its class first. But we 
cannot examine pleasure successfully apart from pain, 

pro. If that is our proper path, let us follow it. 

soc. Do you agree with us about the origin of 
pleasure ? 

pro. What do you think it is ? 

soc. I think pain and pleasure naturally originate 
in the combined class. 

pro. Please, my dear Socrates, remind us which 
of the aforesaid classes you mean by the combined 
class. 

soc. I will do so, as well as I can, my brilliant 
friend. 

pro. Thank you. 

soc. By combined class, then, let us understand 
that which we said was the third of the four. 

pro. The one you mentioned after the infinite 
and the finite, and in which you put health and also, 
I believe, harmony ? 

soc. You are quite right. Now please pay very 
close attention. 

pro. I will. Say on. 

soc. I say, then, that when, in us living beings, 
harmony is broken up, a disruption of nature and a 
generation of pain also take place at the same 
moment. 

pro. What you say is very likely. 

soc. But if harmony is recomposed and. returns to 
its own nature, then I say that pleasure is generated, 
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1 vn kat vows (Ado B) BT Stobaeus: bracketed by 
Schleiermacher. 
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if I may speak in the fewest and briefest words 
about matters of the highest import. 

pro. | think you are right, Socrates ; but let us 
try to be more explicit. 

soc. It is easiest to understand common and 
obvious examples, is it not ? 

pro. What examples ? 

soc. Is hunger a kind of breaking up and a pain ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And eating, which is a filling up again, is a 
pleasure ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. Thirst again is a destruction and a pain, but 
the filling with moisture of that which was dried up 
is a pleasure. Then, too, the unnatural dissolution 
and disintegration we experience through heat are 
a pain, but the natural restoration and cooling are 
a pleasure. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And the unnatural hardening of the moisture 
in an animal through cold is pain; but the natural 
course of the elements returning to their place and 
separating is a pleasure. See, in short, if you think 
it is a reasonable statement that whenever in the 
class of living beings, which, as I said before, arises 
out of the natural union of the infinite and the finite, 


that union is destroyed, the destruction is pain, and 


the passage and return of all things to their own 
nature is pleasure. 

pro. Let us accept that; for it seems to me to 
be true in its general lines. 


2 6¢ Stobaeus: 6) BT: 5 #4 Heusde. 
3 700 Stallbaum: rfjs BT. 
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1 ScaOqpevOjvac Stephanus: dvaropevOjvar BT: diamopyOjva 
Solomon. 
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soc. Then we may assume this as one kind of 
pain and pleasure arising severally under the con- 
ditions I have described ? 

pro. Let that be assumed. 

soc. Now assume within the soul itself the anticipa- 
tion of these conditions, the sweet and cheering hope 
of pleasant things to come, the fearful and woful 
expectation of painful things to come. 

pro. Yes, indeed, this is another kind of pleasure 
and pain, which belongs to the soul itself, apart 
from the body, and arises through expectation. 

soc. You are right. I think that in these two 
kinds, both of which are, in my opinion, pure, and 
not formed by mixture of pain and pleasure, the 
truth about pleasure will be made manifest, whether 
the entire class is to be desired or such desirability 
is rather to be attributed to some other class among 
those we have mentioned, whereas pleasure and 
pain, like heat, cold, and other such things, are 
sometimes desirable and sometimes undesirable, be- 
cause they are not good in themselves, though some 
of them sometimes admit on occasion the nature of 
the good. 

pro. You are quite right in saying that we must 
track our quarry on this trail. 

soc. First, then, let us agree on this ate ait 
is true, as we said, that ‘destraciert is pain and 
restoration is pleasure, let us consider the case of 
living beings in which neither destruction nor restora- 
tion is going on, and what their state is under such 
conditions. Fix your mind on my question: Must 
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1 rov Badham: r¢@ rov BT. 
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not every living being under those conditions neces- 
sarily be devoid of any feeling of pain or pleasure, 
great or small ? 

pro. Yes, necessarily. 

soc. Have we, then, a third condition, besides 
those of feeling pleasure and pain ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Well then, do your best to bear it in mind ; 
for remembering or forgetting it will make a great 
difference in our judgement of pleasure. And I 
should like, if you do not object, to speak briefly 
about it. 

pro. Pray do so. 

soc. You know that there is nothing to hinder a 
man from living the life of wisdom in this manner. 

pro. You mean without feeling pleasure or pain ? 

soc. Yes, for it was said, you know, in our com- 
parison of the lives that he who chose the life of 
mind and wisdom was to have no feeling of pleasure, 
great or small. 

pro. Yes, surely, that was said. 

soc. Such a man, then, would have such a life ; 
and perhaps it is not unreasonable, if that is the 
most divine of lives. 

pro. Certainly it is not likely that gods feel either 
joy or its opposite. 

soc. No, it is very unlikely ; for either is unseemly 
for them. But let us reserve the discussion of that 
point for another time, if it is appropriate, and we 
will give mind credit for it in contending for the 
second place, if we cannot count it for the first. 

PRO. Quite right. 


2 Biov Badham: édouévw Biov BT. Probably inserted 
here from the passage just below. 
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soc. Now the other class of pleasure, which we 
said was an affair of the soul alone, originates 
entirely in memory. 

pro. How is that? 

soc. We must, apparently, first take up memory, 
and perception even before memory, if these matters 
are to be made clear to us properly. 

pro. What do you mean ? 

soc. Assume that some of the affections of our 
body are extinguished in the body before they reach 
the soul, leaving the soul unaffected, and that other 
affections permeate both body and soul and cause 
a vibration in both conjointly and in each individually. 

pro. Let us assume that. 

soc. Shall we be right in saying that the soul 
forgets those which do not permeate both, and does 
not forget those which do ? 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. Do not in the least imagine that when I 
speak of forgetting I mean that forgetfulness arises 
in this case; for forgetfulness is the departure of 
memory, and in the case under consideration memory 
has not yet come into being; now it is absurd to 
speak of the loss of that which does not exist and 
has not yet come into being, is it not ? 
* pro. Certainly. 

soc. Then just change the terms. 

pro. How? 

soc. Instead of saying that the soul forgets, when 
it is unaffected by the vibrations of the body, apply 
the term want of perception to that which you are 
now calling forgetfulness. 


1 tw Stobaeus: r&s B: rws T. 
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pro. I understand. 

soc. And the union of soul and body in one 
common affection and one common motion you may 
properly call perception. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. Then do we now understand what we mean 
by perception ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. I think, then, that memory may rightly be 
defined as the preservation of perception. 

PRO. Quite rightly. 

soc. But do we not say that memory differs from 
recollection ? 

pro. Perhaps. 

soc. And is this the difference ? 

pro. What? 

soc. When the soul alone by itself, apart from the 
body, recalls completely any experience it has had 
in company with the body, we say that it recollects 
do we not? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And again when the soul has lost the memory 
of a perception or of something it has learned and 
then alone by itself regains this, we call everything 
of that kind recollection. 

pro. You are right. 

soc. Now my reason for saying all this is 

pro. What? 

soc. That henceforth we may comprehend as 
completely and clearly as possible the pleasure of 


1 760’ 7 T: rdOn Bz 
2 dvaurvnces kal uyjuas BT: Kal pyjwas bracketed by Gloél, 
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the soul, and likewise its desire, apart from the 
body ; for both of these appear to be made plain by 
what has been said about memory and recollection. 

pro. Let us, then, Socrates, discuss the next point. 

soc. We must, it seems, consider many things in 
relation to the origin and general aspect of pleasure ; 
but now I think our first task is to take up the nature 
and origin of desire. 

pro. Then let us examine that; for we shall not 
lose anything. 

soc. Oh yes, Protarchus, we shall lose a great deal ! 
When we find what we are seeking we shall lose our 
perplexity about these very questions. 

pro. That is a fair counter; but let us try to 
take up the next point. 

soc. Did we not say just now that hunger, thirst, 
and the like were desires ? 

pro. They are, decidedly. 

soc. What sort of identity have we in view when 
we call these, which are so different, by one name ? 

pro. By Zeus, Socrates, that question may not be 
easy to answer, yet it must be answered. 

soc. Let us, then, begin again at that point with 
the same examples. 

pro. At what point ? 

soc. We say of a thing on any particular occasion, 
“it’s thirsty,’ do we not ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And that means being empty ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And is thirst, then, a desire ? 

pro. Yes, of drink. 


1 grodotuev B: om. T, 
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soc. Of drink, or of being filled with drink ? 

pro. Of being filled, I suppose. 

soc. The man, then, who is empty desires, as it 
appears, the opposite of what he feels; for, being 
empty, he longs to be filled. 

pro. That is very plain. 

soc. Well then, is there any source from which a 
man who is empty at first can gain a comprehension, 
whether by perception or by memory, of fulness, 
a thing which he does not feel at the time and has 
never felt before ? 

pro. It cannot be done. 

soc. And yet he who desires, desires something, 
we say. 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And he does not desire that which he feels ; 
for he is thirsty, and that is emptiness, but he desires 
fulness. 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. Then somehow some part of him who is 
thirsty can apprehend fulness. 

pro. Yes, obviously. 

soc. But it cannot be the body, for that is empty. 

pro, True. 

soc. The only remaining possibility is that the 
soul apprehends it, which it must do by means of 
memory ; for what other means could it employ ? 

pro. No other, I should say. 

soc. And do we understand the consequences of 
this argument ? 

pro. What are the consequences ? 

soc. This argument declares that we have no 
bodily desire. 

pro. How so? 
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soc. Because it shows that the endeavour of every 
living being is always towards the opposite of the 
actual conditions of the body. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And the impulse which leads towards the 
opposite of those conditions shows that there is a 
memory of the opposite of the conditions. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And the argument, by showing that memory 
is that which leads us towards the objects of desire, 
has proved that all the impulse, the desire, and 
the ruling principle in every living being are of 
the soul. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. So the argument denies utterly that the body 
hungers or thirsts or has any such affection. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. Let us consider a further point in connexion 
with those very affections. For I think the purpose 
of the argument is to point out to us a state of life 
existing in them. 

pro. Of what sort of life are you speaking, and 
in what affections does it exist ? 

soc. In the affections of fulness and emptiness and 
all which pertain to the preservation and destruction 
of living beings, and I am thinking that if we fall 
into one of these we feel pain, which is followed by 
joy when we change to the other. 

pro. That is true. 

soc. And what if a man is between the two? 

pro. How between them? 

soc. Because of his condition, he is suffering, but 
he remembers the pleasures the coming of which 
would bring him an end of his pain ; as yet, however, 
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he does not possess them. Well then, shall we say 
that he is between the affections, or not ? 

pro. Let us say so. 

soc. Shall we say that he is wholly pained or 
wholly pleased ? 

pro. No, by Zeus, but he is afflicted with a twofold 
pain ; he suffers in body from his sensation, and in 
soul from expectation and longing. 

soc. How could you, Protarchus, speak of twofold 
pain? Is not an empty man sometimes possessed 
of a sure hope of being filled, and sometimes, on the 
contrary, quite hopeless ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And do you not think that when he has a 
hope of being filled he takes pleasure in his memory, 
and yet at the same time, since he is at the moment 
empty, suffers pain ? 

pro. It cannot be otherwise. 

soc. At such a time, then, a man, or any other 
animal, has both pain and pleasure at once. 

pro. Yes, I suppose so. 

soc. And when an empty man is without hope of 
being filled, what then? Is not that the time when 
the twofold feeling of pain would arise, which you 
just now observed and thought the pain simply was 
twofold ? 

pro. Very true, Socrates. 

soc. Let us make use of our examination of those 
affections for a particular purpose. 

pro. For what purpose ? 

soc. Shall we say that those pleasures and pains are 
true or false, or that some are true and others not so? 

pro. But, Socrates, how can there be false plea- 
sures or pains ? 
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soc. But, Protarchus, how can there be true and 
false fears, or true and false expectations, or true 
and false opinions ? 

pro. Opinions I would grant you, but not the rest. 

soc. What? I am afraid we are starting a very 
considerable discussion. 

PRO. You are right. 

soc. And yet we must consider, thou son of that 
man,! whether the discussion is relevant to what has 
gone before. 

pro. Yes, no doubt. 

soc. We must dismiss everything else, tedious or 
otherwise, that is irrelevant. 

pro. Right. 

soc. Now tell me ; for I am always utterly amazed 
by the same questions we were just proposing. 

pro. What do you mean ? 

soc. Are not some pleasures false and others true ? 

pro. How could that be ? 

soc. Then, as you maintain, nobody, either sleep- 
ing or waking or insane or deranged, ever thinks he 
feels pleasure when he does not feel it, and never, 
on the other hand, thinks he suffers pain when he 
does not suffer it ? 

pro. We have, Socrates, always believed that all 
this is as you suggest. 

soc. But is the belief correct ? Shall we consider 
whether it is so or not ? 

pro. I should say we ought to consider that. 


| 


1“ Son of that man” may mean “son of Philebus,” 
in so far as Protarchus is a pupil of Philebus, or (so Bury) 
‘son of Gorgias,” the orator and teacher (¢f. 58 B), or the 
father of Protarchus may be referred to by the pronoun, 
possibly because Socrates does not at the moment recall his 
name or because he wishes to imply that he was a man of mark, 
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soc. Then let us analyse still more clearly what 
we were just now saying about pleasure .and opinion. 
There is a faculty of having an opinion, is there not ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And of feeling pleasure ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And there is an object of opinion ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And something by which that which feels 
pleasure is pleased ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And that which has opinion, whether right 
or wrong, never loses its function of really having - 
opinion ? 

pro. Of course not. 

soc. And that which feels pleasure, whether 
rightly or wrongly, will clearly never lose its function 
of really feeling pleasure ? 

pro. Yes, that is true, too. 

soc. Then we must consider how it is that opinion 
is both true and false and pleasure only true, though 
the holding of opinion and the feeling of pleasure are 
equally real. 

PRO. Yes, So we must. 

soc. You mean that we must consider this ques- 
tion because falsehood and truth are added as 
attributes to opinion, and thereby it becomes not 
merely opinion, but opinion of a certain quality in 
each instance ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And furthermore, we must reach an agree- 
ment on the question whether, even if some things 
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have qualities, pleasure and pain are not merely 
what they are, without qualities or attributes. 

pro. Evidently we must. 

soc. But it is easy enough to see that they have 
qualities. For we said a long time ago that both 
pains and pleasures are great and small and intense. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And if badness becomes an attribute of any 
of these, Protarchus, shall we say that the opinion 
or the pleasure thereby becomes bad ? 

pro. Why certainly, Socrates. 

soc. And what if rightness or its opposite becomes 
an attribute of one of them? Shall we not say that 
the opinion is right, if it has rightness, and the 
pleasure likewise ? ; 

pro. Obviously. 

soc. And if that which is opined is mistaken, 
must we not agree that the opinion, since it is at 
the moment making a mistake, is not right or rightly 
opining ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And what if we see a pain or a pleasure 
making a mistake in respect of that by which the 
pain or pleasure is caused? Shall we give it the 
attribute of right or good or any of the words which 
denote excellence ? 

pro. That is impossible if the pleasure is mistaken. 

soc. And certainly pleasure often seems to come 
to us in connexion with false, not true, opinion. 

pro. Of course it does; and in such a case, 
Socrates, we call the opinion false; but nobody 
would ever call the actual pleasure false. 
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soc. You are an eager advocate of the case of 
pleasure just now, Protarchus. 

pro. Oh no, I merely say what I hear. 

soc. Is there no difference, my friend, between 
the pleasure which is connected with right opinion 
and knowledge and that which often comes to each 
of us with falsehood and ignorance ? 

pro. There is likely to be a great difference. 

soc. Then let us proceed to the contemplation of 
the difference between them. 

pro, Lead on as you think best. 

soc. Then this is the way I lead. 

PRO. What way ? ' 

soc. Do we agree that there is such a thing as 
false opinion and also as true opinion ? 

pro. There is. 

soc. And, as we were saying just now, pleasure 
and pain often follow them—I mean true and false 
opinion, 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And do not opinion and the power of forming 
an opinion always come to us from memory and 
perception ? 

pro. Certainly. - 

soc. Do we, then, believe that our relation to these 
faculties is somewhat as follows ? 

pro. How? 

soc. Would you say that often when a man sees 
things at a distance and not very clearly, he wishes 
to distinguish between the things which he sees ? 

pro. Yes, I should say so. 

soc. Next, then, would he not ask himself—— 
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PRO. What? 
oc. “ What is that which is visible standing beside 
the rock under a tree?” Do you not think a man 


might ask himself such a question if he saw such 
objects presented to his view ? ° 

pro. To be sure. 

soc. And after that our gazer might reply to 
himself correctly “ It is a man”? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Or, again, perhaps he might be misled into 
the belief that it was a work of some shepherds, and 
then he would cali the thing which he saw an image. 

pro. Yes, indeed. 

soc. And if some one is with him, he might 
repeat aloud to his companion what he had said to 
himself, and thus that which we called an opinion 
now becomes a statement ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But if he is alone when he has this thought, 
he sometimes carries it about in his mind for a long 
time. 

PRO. Undoubtedly. 

soc. Well, is your view about what takes place in 
such cases the same as mine ? 

pro. What is yours ? 

soc. I think the soul at such a time is like a book. 

pro. How is that? 

soc. Memory unites with the senses, and they and 
the feelings which are connected with them seem to 
me almost to write words in our souls; and when 
the feeling in question writes the truth, true opinions 
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and true statements are produced in us; but when 
the writer within us writes falsehoods, the resulting 
opinions and statements are the opposite of true. 

pro. That is my view completely, and I accept it 
as stated. 

soc. Then accept also the presence of another 
workman in our souls at such a time. 

pro. What workman ? 

soc. A painter, who paints in our souls pictures to 
illustrate the words which the writer has written. 

PRO. But how do we say he does this, and when ? 

soc. When a man receives from sight or some 
other sense the opinions and utterances of the 
moment and afterwards beholds in his own mind the 
images of those opinions and utterances. That 
happens to us often enough, does it not ? 

pro. It certainly does. 

soc. And the images of the true opinions are 
true, and those of the false are false ? 

pro. Assuredly. 

soc. Then if we are right about that, let us con- 
sider a further question. 

pro. What is it ? 

soc. Whether this is an inevitable’ experience in 
relation to the present and the past, but not in 
relation to the future. 

pro. It is in the same relation to all kinds of time. 

soc. Was it not said a while ago that the pleasures 
and pains which belong to the soul alone might come 
before the pleasures and pains of the body, so that 
we have the pleasure and pain of anticipation, which 
relate to the future ? 
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pro. Very true. 

soc. Do the writings and pictures, then, which we 
imagined a little while ago to exist within us, relate 
to the past and present, but not to the future ? 

pro. To the future especially. 

soc. Do you say “to the future especially ” be- 
cause they are all hopes relating to the future and 
we are always filled with hopes all our lives? 

PRO. Precisely. 

soc. Well, here is a further question for you to 
answer. 

pro. What is it ? 

soc. A just, pious, and good man is surely a friend ~ 
of the gods, is he not? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And an unjust and thoroughly bad man is the 
reverse ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. But, as we were just now saying, every man 
is full of many hopes ? 

pro. Yes. to be sure. ‘ 

soc. And there are in all of us written words 
which we call hopes ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And also the images painted there; and 
often a man sees an abundance of gold coming into 
his possession, and in its train many pleasures ; and 
he even sees a picture of himself enjoying himself 
immensely. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. Shall we or shall we not say that of these 
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pictures those are for the most part true which are 
presented to the good, because they are friends of 
the gods, whereas those presented to the bad are for 
the most part false ? 

PRO. Surely we must say that. . 

soc. Then the bad also, no less than the good, 
have pleasures painted in their souls, but they are 
false pleasures. 

pro. Yes, surely. 

soc. Then the bad rejoice for the most part in 
the false, and the good in true pleasures. 

pro. That is inevitably true. 

soc. According to our present view, then, there 
are false pleasures in the souls of men, imitations or 
caricatures of the true pleasures ; and pains likewise. 

pro. There are. 

soc. We saw, you remember, that he who had an 
opinion at all always really had an opinion, but it 
was sometimes not based upon realities, whether 
present, past, or future. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And this it was, I believe, which created false 
opinion and the holding of false opinions, was it not ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. Very well, must we not also grant that 
pleasure and pain stand in the same relation to 
realities ? 

pro. What do you mean? 

soc. I mean that he who feels pleasure at all in 
any way or manner always really feels pleasure, but 
it is sometimes not based upon realities, whether 
present or past, and often, perhaps most frequently, 
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upon things which will never even be realities in the 
future. 

PRO. This also, Socrates, must inevitably be the 
case. 

soc. And the same may be said of fear and anger 
and all that sort of thing—that they are all sometimes 
false ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Well, can we say that opinions become bad 
or good except as they become false ? 

pro. No. 

soc. And we understand, I believe, that pleasures 
also are not bad except by being false. 

pro. No; you have said quite the reverse of the 
truth, Socrates ; for no one would be at all likely 
to call pains and pleasures bad because they are 
false, but because they are involved in another great 
and manifold evil. 

soc. Then of the evil pleasures which are such 
because of evil we will speak a little later, if we 
still care to do so; but of the false pleasures we 
must prove in another way that they exist and come 
into existence in us often and in great numbers 5 
for this may help us to reach our decisions. 

pro. Yes, of course; that is, if such pleasures 
exist. 

soc. But they do exist, Protarchus, in my opinion ; 
however, until we have established the truth of this 
opinion, it cannot be unquestioned. 

pro. Good. 

soc. Then let us, like athletes, approach and 
grapple with this new argument. 
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pro. Let us do so. 

soc. We said, you may remember, a little while 
ago, that when desires, as they are called, exist in 
us, the soul is apart from the body and separate from 
it in feelings. 

pro. I remember ; that was said. 

soc. And was not the soul that which desired the 
opposites of the conditions of the body and the body 
that which caused pleasure or pain because of feeling ? 

Pro. Yes, that was the case. 

soc. Then draw the conclusion as to what takes 
place in these circumstances. 

PRO. Go on. 

soc. What takes place is this: in these circum- 
stances pleasures and pains exist at the same time 
and the sensations of opposite pleasures and pains 
are present side by side simultaneously, as was made 
clear just now. 

pro. Yes, that is clear. 

soc. And have we not also said and agreed and 
settled something further ? 

pro. What? 

soc. That both pleasure and pain admit of the 
more and less and are of the class of the infinite. 

pro. Yes, we have said that, certainly. 

soc. Then what means is there of judging rightly 
of this ? 

pro. How and in what way do you mean ? 

soc. I mean to ask whether the purpose of our 
judgement of these matters in such circumstances is 
to recognize in each instance which of these elements 
is greater or smaller or more intense, comparing pain 
with pleasure, pain with pain, and pleasure with 
pleasure. 
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pro. Certainly there are such differences, and that 
is the purpose of our judgement. 

soc. Well then, in the case of sight, seeing things 
from too near at hand or from too great a distance 
obscures their real sizes and causes us to have false 
opinions ; and does not this same thing happen in 
the case of pains and pleasures ? 

pro. Yes, Socrates, even much more than in the 
case of sight. 

soc. Then our present conclusion is the opposite 
of what we said a little while ago. 

pro. To what do you refer ? 

soc. A while ago these opinions, being false or 
true, imbued the pains and pleasures with their own 
condition of truth or falsehood. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. But now,. because they are seen at various 
and changing distances and are compared with one 
another, the pleasures themselves appear greater 
and more intense by comparison with the pains, and 
the pains in turn, through comparison with the 
pleasures, vary inversely as they. 

pro. That is inevitable for the reasons you have 
given. 

soc. They both, then, appear greater and less 
than the reality. Now if you abstract from both of 
them this apparent, but unreal, excess or inferiority, 
you cannot say that its appearance is true, nor again 
can you have the face to affirm that the part of 
pleasure or pain which corresponds to this is true or 
real. 

pro. No, I cannot. 

soc. Next, then, we will see whether we may not 
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in another direction come upon pleasures and pains 
still more false than these appearing and existing in 
living beings. 

pro. What pleasures and what method do you 
mean ? 

soc. It has been said many times that pains and 
woes and aches and everything that is called by 
names of that sort are caused when nature in any 
instance is corrupted through combinations and dis- 
solutions, fillings and emptyings, increases and 
diminutions. 

pro. Yes, that has been said many times. 

soc. And we agreed that when things are restored 
to their natural condition, that restoration is pleasure. 

pro. Right. 

soc. But when neither of these changes takes place 
in the body, what then ? 

pro. When could that be the case, Socrates ? 

soc. That question of yours is not to the point, 
Protarchus. 

pro. Why not? 

soc. Because you do not prevent my asking my 
own question again. 

pro, What question ? 

soc. Why, Protarchus, I may say, Tae that 
such a condition does not arise, what would be the 
necessary result if it did ? 

pro. You mean if the body is not changed in 
either direction ? 

gocs ¥ es. 

pro. It is clear, Socrates, that in that case there 
would never be either pleasure or pain. 
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soc. Excellent. But you believe, I fancy, that 
some such change must always be taking place in 
us, as the philosophers! say ; for all things are always 
flowing and shifting. 

pro. Yes, that is what they say, and I think their 
theory is important. 

soc. Of course it is, in view of their own import- 
ance. But I should like to avoid this argument 
which is rushing at us. I am going to run away ; 
come along and escape with me. 

pro. What is your way of escape ? 

“We grant you all this ” let us say to them. 

But answer me this, Protarchus, are we and all 
other living beings always conscious of everything 
that happens to us—of our growth and all that sort 
of thing—or is the truth quite the reverse of that ? 

PRO. Quite the reverse, surely ; for we are almost 
entirely unconscious of everything of that sort. 

soc. Then we were not right in saying just now 
that the fluctuations and changes cause pains and 
pleasures. 

pro. No, certainly not. 

soc. A better and more unassailable statement 
would be this. 

pro. What? 

soc. That the great changes cause pains and 
pleasures in us, but the moderate and small ones 
cause no pains or pleasures at all. 

pro. That is more correct than the other state- 
ment, Socrates. 
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soc. But if that is the case, the life of which we 
spoke just now would come back again. 

pro. What life ? 

soc. The life which we said was painless and 
without joys. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. Let us, therefore, assume three lives, one 
pleasant, one painful, and one neither of the two ; 
or do you disagree ? 

PRO. No, I agree to this, that there are the three 
lives. 

soc. Then freedom from pain would not be, iden- 
tical with pleasure ? 

pro. Certainly not. 

soc. When you hear anyone say that the pleas- 
antest of all things is to live all one’s life without 
pain, what do you understand him to mean ? 

pro. I think he means that freedom from pain is 
pleasure. 

soc. Now let us assume that we have three things ; 
no matter what they are, but let us use fine names 
and call one gold, another silver, and the third neither 
of the two. 

pro. Agreed. 

soc. Now can that which is neither become either 
gold or silver ? 

pro. Certainly not. 

soc. Neither can that middle life of which we 
spoke ever be rightly considered in opinion or called 
in speech pleasant or painful, at any rate by those 
who reason correctly. 

pro. No, certainly not. 
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soc. But surely, my friend, we are aware of persons 
who call it and consider it so. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Do they, then, think they feel pleasure when- 
ever they are not in pain? 

pro. That is what they say. 

soc. Then they do think they feel pleasure at 
such times ; for otherwise they would not say so. 

PRO. Most likely. 

soc. Certainly, then, they have a false opinion 
about pleasure, if there is an essential difference 
between feeling pleasure and not feeling pain. 

pro. And we certainly found that difference. 

soc. Then shall we adopt the view that there are, 
as we said just now, three states, or that there are 
only two—pain, which is an evil to mankind, and 
freedom from pain, which is of itself a good and is 
called pleasure ? 

pro. Why do we ask ourselves that question now, 
Socrates ? I do not understand. 

soc. No, Protarchus, for you certainly do not 
understand about the enemies of our friend Philebus. 

PRO. Whom do you mean ? 

soc. Certain men who are said to be master 
thinkers about nature, and who deny the existence 
of pleasures altogether. 

PRO. Is it possible ? 

soc. They say that what Philebus and his school 
call pleasures are all merely refuges from pain. 

pro. Do you recommend that we adopt their 
view, Socrates ? 

soc. No, but that we make use of them as seers 
who divine the truth, not by acquired skill, but by 
some innate and not ignoble repugnance which makes 
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them hate the power of pleasure and think it so 
utterly unsound that its very attractiveness is mere 
trickery, not pleasure. You may make use of them 
in this way, considering also their other expressions 
of dislike; and after that you shall learn of the 
pleasures which seem to me to be true, in order that 
we may consider the power of pleasure from both 
points of view and form our judgement by comparing 
them. 

pro. You are right. 

soc. Let us, then, consider these men as allies 
and follow them in the track of their dislike. I 
fancy their method would be to begin somewhere 
further back and ask whether, if we wished to 
discover the nature of any class—take the hard, for 
instance—we should be more likely to learn it by 
looking at the hardest things or at the least hard. 
Now you, Protarchus, must reply to them as you 
have been replying to me. 

pro. By all means, and I say to them that we 
should look at the greatest things. 

soc. Then if we wished to discover what the 
nature of pleasure is, we should look, not at the 


_ smallest pleasures, but at those which are considered 


most extreme and intense. 

pro. Every one would agree to that now. 

soc. And the commonest and greatest pleasures 
are, as we have often said, those connected with the 
body, are they not ? 

pro, Certainly. 

soc. Are they greater, then, and do they become 
greater in those who are ill or in those who are in 
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health? Let us take care not to answer hastily and 
fall into error. Perhaps we might say they are 
greater in those who are in health. 

pro. That is reasonable. 

soc. Yes, but are not those pleasures the greatest 
which gratify the greatest desires ? 

pro. That is true. 

soc. But do not people who are in a fever, or in 
similar diseases, feel more intensely thirst and cold and 
other bodily sufferings which they usually have; and do 
they not feel greater want, followed by greater pleasure 
when their want is satisfied ? Is this true, or not? 

pro. Now that you have said it, it certainly appears 
to be true. 

soc. Then should we appear to be right in saying 
that if we wished to discover the greatest pleasures 
we should have to look, not at health, but at disease ? 
Now do not imagine that I mean to ask you whether 
those who are very ill have more pleasures than those 
who are well, but assume that I am asking about 
the greatness ‘of pleasure, and where the greatest 
intensity of such feeling normally occurs. For we 
say that it is our task to discover the-nature of 
pleasure and what those who deny its existence 
altogether say that it is.t 

pro. I think I understand you. 

soc. Presently, Protarchus, you will show that 
more clearly, for I want you to answer a question. 
Do you see greater pleasures—I do not mean greater 
in number, but greater in intensity and degree—in 
riotous living or in a life of self-restraint ? Be careful 
about your reply. 


1 This paradox means 


Aes S ‘ what those say it is who deny 
at it is really pleasure. 
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pro. I understand you, and I see that there is a 
great difference. For the self-restrained are always 
held in check by the advice of the proverbial ex- 
pression “nothing too much,” which guides their 
actions ; but intense pleasure holds sway over the 
foolish and dissolute even to the point of madness 
and makes them notorious. 

soc. Good ; and if that is true, it is clear that the 
greatest pleasures and the greatest pains originate 
in some depravity of soul and body, not in virtue. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Then we must select some of these pleasures 
and see what there is about them which made us 
say that they are the greatest. 

pro. Yes, we must. 

soc. Now see what there is about the pleasures 
which are related to certain diseases. 

pro. What diseases ? 

soc. Repulsive diseases which the philosophers of 
dislike whom we mentioned utterly abominate. 

pro. What are the pleasures ? 

soc. For instance, the relief of the itch and the 
like by scratching, no other treatment being required. 
For in Heaven’s name what shall we say the feeling 
is which we have in this case? Is it pleasure or 
pain ? 

pro. I think, Socrates, it is a mixed evil. 

soc. I did not introduce this question on Philebus’ 
account ; but unless we consider these pleasures and 
those that follow in their train, Protarchus, we can 
probably never settle the point at issue. 
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pro. Then we must attack this family of pleasures. 

soc. You mean those which are mixed ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Some mixtures are concerned with the body 
and are in the body only, and some belong only to 
the soul and are in the soul; and we shall also find 
some mingled pains and pleasures belonging both to 
the soul and to the body, and these are sometimes 
called pleasures, sometimes pains. 

PRO. How so? 

soc. Whenever, in the process of restoration or 
destruction, anyone has two opposite feelings, as 
we sometimes are cold, but are growing warm, or 
are hot, but are growing cold, the desire of having 
the one and being free from the other, the mixture 
of bitter and sweet, as they say, joined with the 
difficulty in getting rid of the bitter, produces im- 
patience and, later, wild excitement. 

pro. What you say is perfectly true. 

soc. And such mixtures sometimes consist of equal 
pains and pleasures and sometimes contain more of 
one or the other, do they not ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. In the case of the mixtures in which the pains 
are more than the pleasures—say the itch, which 
we mentioned just now, or tickling—when the burn- 
ing inflammation is within and is not reached by the 
rubbing and scratching, which separate only such 
mixtures as are on the surface, sometimes by bringing 
the affected parts to the fire or to something cold 
we change from wretchedness to inexpressible 
pleasures, and sometimes the opposition between the 
internal and the external produces a mixture of pains 
and pleasures, whichever happens to preponderate ; 
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this is the result of the forcible separation of com- 
bined elements, or the combination of those that 
were separate, and the concomitant juxtaposition of 
pains and pleasures. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. And when the pleasure is the predominant 
element in the mixture, the slight tincture of pain 
tickles a man and makes him mildly impatient, or 
again an excessive proportion of pleasure excites 
him and sometimes even makes him leap for joy ; 
it produces in him all sorts of colours, attitudes, and 
pantings, and even causes great amazement and 
foolish shouting, does it not ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And it makes him say of himself, and others 
say of him, that he is pleased to death with these 
delights, and the more unrestrained and foolish he 
is, the more he always gives himself up to the pursuit 
of these pleasures ; he calls them the greatest of all 
things and counts that man the happiest who lives 
most entirely in the enjoyment of them. 

PRO. Socrates, you have described admirably what 
happens in the case of most people. 

soc. That may be, Protarchus, so far as concerns 
purely bodily pleasures in which internal and external 
sensations unite; but concerning the pleasures in 
which the soul and the body contribute opposite 
elements, each adding pain or pleasure to the other’s 
pleasure or pain, so that both unite in a single 
mixture—concerning these I said before that when 
a man is empty he desires to be filled, and rejoices 


3 udrdor alel T: uddora el B. 
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in his expectation, but is pained by his emptiness, 
and now I add, what I did not say at that time, 
that in all these cases, which are innumerable, of 
opposition between soul and body, there is one single 
mixture of pain and pleasure. 

pro. I believe you are quite right. 

soc. One further mixture of pain and pleasure is left. 

PRO. What is it ? 

soc. That mixture of its own feelings which we 
said the soul often experiences. 

pro. And what do we call this ? 

soc. Do you not regard anger, fear, yearning, 
mourning, love, jealousy, envy, and the like as pains 
of the soul and the soul only ? 

pro. I do. 

soc. And shall we not find them full of ineffable 
pleasures? Or must I remind you of the anger 

Which stirs a man, though very wise, to wrath, 
And sweeter is than honey from the comb, 

and of the pleasures mixed with pains, which we find 
in mournings and longings ? 

pro. No, you need not remind me; those things 
occur just as you suggest. ‘ 

soc. And you remember, too, how people enjoy 
weeping at tragedies ? 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And are you aware of the condition of the 
soul at comedies, how there also we have a mixture 
of pain and pleasure ? 


1 gs 7’ Homer (Iliad xviii. 109): éore BT. 
275 dor epéncev Tots Oupots Kal rats dpyais 7d mohppovd 
mep xarerqvac BT: rots . . 7d del. Fischer. 
3 85 re Homer (liad xviii. 110): wore BT. 
4 rédos Par. 1812 in marg.: réros BT. 
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pro. I do not quite understand. 

soc. Indeed it is by no means easy, Protarchus, 
to understand such a condition under those circum- 
stances. 

PRO. No; at least I do not find it so. 

soc. Well, then, let us take this under considera- 
tion, all the more because of its obscurity ; then 
we can more readily understand the mixture of pain 
and pleasure in other cases. 

pro. Please go on. 

soc. Would you say that envy, which was men- 
tioned just now, was a pain of the soul, or not ? 

PRO. I say it is. 

soc. But certainly we see the envious man re- 
joicing in the misfortunes of his neighbours. 

pro. Yes, very much so. 

soc. Surely ignorance is an evil, as is also what 
we call stupidity. 

PRO. Surely. 

soc. Next, then, consider the nature of the ridicu- 
lous. 

pro. Please proceed. 

soc. The ridiculous is in its main aspect a kind of 
vice which gives its name to a condition ; and it is 
that part of vice in general which involves the 
opposite of the condition mentioned in the inscription 
at Delphi. 

pro. You mean “ Know thyself,” Socrates ? 

soc. Yes; and the opposite of that, in the lan- 
guage of the inscription, would evidently be not to 
know oneself at all. 

pro. Of course. 

soc. Protarchus, try to divide this into theca. 
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pro. How do youmean? Iam afraid I can never 
do it. 

soc. Then you say that I must now make the 
division ? 

pro. Yes, I say so, and I beg you to do so, besides. 

soc. Must not all those who do not know them- 
selves be affected by their condition in one of three 
ways? 

PRO. How is that? 

soc. First in regard to wealth ; such a man thinks 
he is richer than he is. 

pro. Certainly a good many are affected in that 
way. 

ae And there are still more who think they are 
taller and handsomer than they are and that they 
possess better physical qualities in general than is 
the case. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But by far the greatest number, I fancy, err 
in the third way, about the qualities of the soul, 
thinking that they excel in virtue when they do not. 

pro. Yes, most decidedly. 

soc. And of all the virtues, is not wiedom the one 
to which people in general lay claim, thereby filling 
themselves with strife and false conceit of wisdom ? 

Pro. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And we should surely be right in calling all 
that an evil condition, 

pro. Very much so. 

soc. Then this must further be divided into two 
parts, if we are to gain insight into childish envy 
with its absurd mixture of pleasure and pain, ‘“‘ How 
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shall we divide it,” do you say? All who have this 
false and foolish conceit of themselves fall, like the 
rest of mankind, into two classes : some necessarily 
have strength and power, others, as I believe, the 
reverse. 

pro. Yes, necessarily. 

soc. Make the division, then, on that principle ; 
those of them who have this false conceit and are 
weak and unable to revenge themselves when they 
are laughed at you may truly call ridiculous, but 
those who are strong and able to revenge them- 
selves you will define most correctly to yourself by 
calling them powerful, terrible, and hateful, for 
ignorance in the powerful is hateful aud infamous— 
since whether real or feigned it injures their neigh- 
bours—but ignorance in the weak appears to us as 
naturally ridiculous. 

PRO. Quite right. But the mixture of pleasure 
and pain in all this is not yet clear to me. 

soc. First, then, take up the nature of envy. 

pro. Go on. 

soc. Is envy a kind of unrighteous pan and also 
a pleasure ? 

pro. Undoubtedly. 

soc. But it is neither wrong nor envious to rejoice 
in the misfortunes of our enemies, is it ? 

pro. No, of course not. 

soc. But when people sometimes see the mis- 
fortunes of their friends and rejoice instead of 
grieving, is not that wrong ? 

pro. Of course it is. 
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soc. And we said that ignorance was an evil to 
every one, did we not ? 

pro. True. 

soc. Then the false conceits of our friends con- 
cerning their wisdom, their beauty, and their other 
qualities which we mentioned just now, saying that 
they belong to three classes, are ridiculous when they 
are weak, but hateful when they are powerful. 
Shall we, or shall we not, affirm that, as I said just 
now, this state of mind when possessed in its harmless 
form by any of our friends, is ridiculous in the eyes 
of others ? 

pro. Certainly it is ridiculous. 

soc. And do we not agree that ignorance is in 
itself a misfortune ? 

PRO. Yes, a great one. 

soc. And do we feel pleasure or pain when we 
laugh at it? 

pro. Pleasure, evidently. 

soc. Did we not say that pleasure in the mis- 
fortunes of friends was caused by envy ? 

pro. There can be no other cause. 

soc. Then our argument declares that when we 
laugh at the ridiculous qualities of our friends, we 
mix pleasure with pain, since we mix it with envy ; 
for we have agreed all along that envy is a pain of 
the soul, and that laughter is a pleasure, yet these 
two are present at the same time on such occasions. 

pro. True. 

soc. So now our argument shows that in mourn- 
ings and tragedies and comedies, not merely on the 
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stage, but in all the tragedy and comedy of life, 
and in countless other ways, pain is mixed with 
pleasure. 

pro. It is impossible not to agree with that, 
Socrates, even though one be most eager to main- 
tain the opposite opinion. 

soc. Again we mentioned anger, yearning, mourn- 
ing, love, jealousy, envy, and the like, as conditions 
in which we should find a mixture of the two elements 
we have now often named, did we not ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And we understand that all the details I 
have been describing just now are concerned only 
with sorrow and envy and anger ? 

pro. Of course we understand that. 

soc. Then there are still many others of those 
conditions left for us to discuss. 

pro. Yes, very many. 

soc. Now why do you particularly suppose I 
pointed out to you the mixture of pain and pleasure 
in comedy? Was it not for the sake of convincing 
you, because it is easy to show the mixture in love 
and fear and the rest, and because I thought that 
when you had made this example your own, you would 
relieve me from the necessity of discussing those 
other conditions in detail, and would simply accept 
the fact that in the affections of the body apart 
from the soul, of the soul apart from the body, and 
of the two in common, there are plentiful mixtures 
of pain and pleasure? So tell me; will you let me 
off, or will you keep on till midnight ? But I think 
I need say only a few words to induce you to let 
me off. I will agree to give you an account of all 
these matters to-morrow, but now I wish to steer 
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my bark towards the remaining points that are 
needful for the judgement which Philebus demands; 

pro. Good, Socrates ; just finish what remains in 
any way you please. 

soc. Then after the mixed pleasures we should 
naturally and almost of necessity proceed in turn to 
the unmixed. 

pro. Very good. 

soc. So I will turn to them and try to explain 
them; for I do not in the least agree with those 
who say that all pleasures are merely surcease from 
pain, but, as I said, I use them as witnesses to prove 
that some pleasures are apparent, but not in any 
way real, and that there are others which appear 
to be both great and numerous, but are really mixed 
up with pains and with cessations of the greatest 
pains and distresses of body and soul. 

pro. But what pleasures, Socrates, may rightly 
be considered true ? 

soc. Those arising from what are called beautiful 
colours, or from forms, most of those that arise from 
odours and sounds, in short all those the want of 
which is unfelt and painless, whereas the satisfaction 
furnished by them is felt by the senses, pleasant, 
and unmixed with pain. 

pro. Once more, Socrates, what do you mean by 
this ? 

soc. My meaning is certainly not clear at the 
first glance, and I must try to make it so. For 
when I say beauty of form, I am trying to express, 
not what most people would understand by the 
words, suck as the beauty of animals or of paintings, 
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but I mean, says the argument, the straight line 
and the circle and the plane and solid figures formed 
from these by turning-lathes and rulers and patterns 
of angles; perhaps you understand. For I assert 
that the beauty of these is not relative, like that of 
other things, but they are always absolutely beautiful 
by nature and have peculiar pleasures in no way 
subject to comparison with the pleasures of scratch- 
ing; and there are colours which possess beauty 
and pleasures of this character. Do you understand ? 

pro. I am trying to do so, Socrates ; and I hope 
you also will try to make your meaning still clearer. 

soc. I mean that those sounds which are smooth 
and clear and send forth a single pure note are 
beautiful, not relatively, but absolutely, and that 
there are pleasures which pertain to these by nature 
and result from them. 

pro. Yes, that also is true. 

soc. The pleasures of smell are a less divine class ; 
but they have no necessary pains mixed with them, 
and wherever and in whatever we find this freedom 
from pain, I regard it always as a mark of similarity 
to those other pleasures. These, then, are two 
classes of the pleasures of which I am speaking. Do 
you understand me ? 

pro. I understand. 

soc. And further let us add to these the pleasures 
of knowledge, if they appear to us not to have 
hunger for knowledge or pangs of such hunger as 
their source. 

pro. I agree to that 
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soc. Well, if men are full of knowledge and then 
lose it through forgetfulness, do you see any pains 
in the losses? 

PRO. Not by their inherent nature, but sometimes 
there is pain in reflecting on the event, when a man 
who has lost knowledge is pained by the lack of it. 

soc. True, my dear fellow, but just at present we 
are recounting natural feelings only, not reflection. 

pro. Then you are right in saying that we feel 
no pain in the loss of knowledge. 

soc. Then we may say that these pleasures of 
knowledge are unmixed with pain and are felt not 
by the many but only by very few. 

Pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And now that we have fairly well separated 
the pure pleasures and those which may be pretty 
correctly called impure, let us add the further state- 
ment that the intense pleasures are without measure 
and those of the opposite sort have measure ; those 
which admit of greatness and intensity and are often 
or seldom great or intense we shall assign to the 
class of the infinite, which circulates more or less 
freely through the body and soul alike, and the others 
we shall assign to the class of the limited. 

PRO. Quite right, Socrates. 

soc. There is still another question about them to 
be considered. 

PRO. What is it ? 
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soc. What kind of thing is most closely related to 
truth? The pure and unadulterated, or the violent, 
the widespread, the great, and the sufficient ? 

pro. What is your object, Socrates, in asking that 
question ? 

soc. My object, Protarchus, is to leave no gap in 
my test of pleasure and knowledge, if some part of 
each of them is pure and some part impure, in order 
that each of them may offer itself for judgement in 
a condition of purity, and thus make the judgement 
easier for you and me and all our audience. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Very well, let us adopt that point of view 
towards all the classes which we call pure. First let 
us select one of them and examine it. 

pro. Which shall we select ? 

soc. Let us first, if agreeable to you, consider 
whiteness. 

pro. By all means. 

soc. How can we have purity in whiteness, and 
what purity? Is it the greatest and most wide- 
spread, or the most unmixed, that in which there is 
no trace of any other colour ? 

pro. Clearly it is the most unadulterated. 

soc. Right. Shall we not, then, Protarchus, de- 
clare that this, and not the most numerous or the 
greatest, is both the truest and the most beautiful 
of all whitenesses ? 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Then we shall be perfectly right in saying 
that a little pure white is whiter and more beautiful 
and truer than a great deal of mixed white. 
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PRO. Perfectly right. 

soc. Well then, we shall have no need of many 
such examples in our discussion of pleasure; we 
see well enough from this one that any pleasure, 
however small or infrequent, if uncontaminated with 
pain, is pleasanter and more beautiful than a great or 
often repeated pleasure without purity. 

PRO. Most certainly ; and the example is sufficient. 

soc. Here is another point. Have we not often 
heard it said of pleasure that it is always a process 
or generation and that there is no state or existence 
of pleasure ? There are some clever people who try 
to prove this theory to us, and we ought to be grateful 
to them. 

Pro. Well, what then ? 

soc. I will explain this whole matter, Protarchus, 
by asking questions. 

pro. Go on; ask your questions. 

soc. There are two parts of existence, the one 
self-existent, the other always desiring something 
else. 

pro. What do you mean? What are these two ? 

soc. The one is by nature more imposing, the 
other inferior. 

pro. Speak still more plainly. 

soc. We have seen beloved boys who are fair and 
good, and brave lovers of them. 

Pro. Yes, no doubt of it. 

soc. Try to find another pair like these in all the 
relations we are speaking of. 

pro. Must I say ita third time? Please tell your 
meaning more plainly, Socrates. 
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soc. It is no riddle, Protarchus ; the talk is merely 
jesting with us and means that one part of existences 
always exists for the sake of something, and the 
other part is that for the sake of which the former 
is always coming into being. 

pro. I can hardly understand after all your re- 
petition. 

soc. Perhaps, my boy, you will understand better 
as the discussion proceeds. 

PRO. I hope so. 

soc. Let us take another pair. 

pro. What are they? 

soc. One is the generation of all things (the 
process of coming into being), the other is existence 
or being. . 

pro. I accept your two, generation and being. 

soc. Quite right. Now which of these shall we 
say is for the sake of the other, generation for the 
sake of being, or being for the sake of generation ? 

pro. You are now asking whether that. which is 
called being is what it is for the sake of generation? 

soc. Yes, plainly. 

pro. For Heaven’s sake, is this the kind of ques- 
tion you keep asking me, “ Tell me, Protarchus, 
whether you think shipbuilding is for the sake of 
ships, or ships for the sake of shipbuilding,” and all 
that sort of thing ? 

soc. Yes, that is just what I mean, Protarchus. 

pro. Then why did you not answer it yourself, 
Socrates ? 

soc. There is no reason why I should not; but I 
want you to take part in the discussion. 
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PRO. Certainly. 

soc. I say that drugs and all sorts of instruments 
and materials are always employed for the sake of 
production or generation, but that every instance of 
generation is for the sake of some being or other, 
and generation in general is for the sake of being in 
general. 

pro. That is very clear. 

soc. Then pleasure, if it is a form of generation, 
would be generated for the sake of some form of 
being. 

pro. Of course. 

soc. Now surely that for the sake of which any- 
thing is generated is in the class of the good, and 
that which is generated for the sake of something 
else, my friend, must be placed in another class. 

pro. Most undeniably. 

soc. Then if pleasure is a form of generation, we 
shall be right in placing it in a class other than that 
of the good, shall we not ? 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Then, as I said when we began to discuss 
this point, we ought to be grateful to. him who 
pointed out that there is only a generation, but no 
existence, of pleasure; for he is clearly making a 
laughing-stock of those who assert that pleasure is 
a good. 

pro. Yes, most emphatically. 

soc. And he will also surely make a laughing- 
stock of all those who find their highest end in forms 
of generation. 

pro. How is that, and to whom do you refer ? 

soc. To those who, when cured of hunger or thirst 
or any of the troubles which are cured by generation, 
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are pleased because of the generation, as if it were 
pleasure, and say that they would not wish to live 
without thirst and hunger and the like, if they could 
not experience the feelings which follow after them. 

pro. That seems to be their view. 

soc. We should all agree that the opposite of 
generation is destruction, should we not ? 

pro. Inevitably. 

soc. And he who chooses as they do would be 
choosing destruction and generation, not that third 
life in which there was neither pleasure nor pain, 
but only the purest possible thought. 

pro. It is a great absurdity, as it appears, Socrates, 
to tell us that pleasure is a good. 

soc. Yes, a great absurdity, and let us go still 
further. 

pro. How? 

soc. Is it not absurd to say that there is nothing 
good in the body or many other things, but only in 
the soul, and that in the soul the only good is 
pleasure, and that courage and self-restraint and 
understanding and all the other good things of the 
soul are nothing of the sort; and beyond all this 
to be obliged to say that he who is not feeling 
pleasure, and is feeling pain, is bad when he feels 
pain, though he be the best of men, and that he who 
feels pleasure is, when he feels pleasure, the more 
excellent in virtue the greater the pleasure he feels ? 

pro. All that, Socrates, is the height of absurdity. 

soc. Now let us not undertake to subject pleasure 
to every possible test and then be found to give 
mind and knowledge very gentle treatment. Let 
us rather strike them boldly everywhere to see if 
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their metal rings unsound at any point; so we shall 
find out what is by nature purest in them, and then 
we can make use of the truest elements of these and 
of pleasure to form our judgement of both. 

pro. Right? _ 

soc. Well, then, one part of knowledge is pro- 
ductive, the other has to do with education and 
support. Is that true ? 

PRO. It is. 

soc. Let us first consider whether in the manual 
arts one part is more allied to knowledge, and the 
other less, and the one should be regarded as purest, 
the other as less pure. 

PRO. Yes, we ought to consider that. 

soc. And should the ruling elements of each of 
them be separated and distinguished from the 
rest ? 

pro. What are they, and how can they be separ- 
ated ? 

soc. For example, if arithmetic and the sciences 
of measurement and weighing were taken away 
from all arts, what was left of any of them would 
be, so to speak, pretty worthless. 

pro. Yes, pretty worthless. 

soc. All that would be left for us would be to 
conjecture and to drill the perceptions by practice 
and experience, with the additional use of the powers 
of guessing, which are commonly called arts and 
acquire their efficacy by practice and toil. 

pro. That is undeniable. 

soc. Take music first ; it is full of this ; it attains 
harmony by guesswork based on practice, not by 
measurement ; and flute music throughout tries to 
find the pitch of each note as it is produced by guess, 
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so that the amount of uncertainty mixed up in it is 
great, and the amount of certainty small. 

pro. Very true. 

oc. And we shall find that medicine and agri- 
culture and piloting and generalship are all in the 
same case. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But the art of building, I believe, employs 
the greatest number of measures and instruments 
which give it great accuracy and make it more 
scientific than most arts. 

pro. In what way? 

soc. In _ shipbuilding and house-building, and 
many other branches of wood-working. For the 
artisan uses a rule, I imagine, a lathe, compasses, 
a chalk-line, and an ingenious instrument called a 
vice. 

pro. Certainly, Socrates ; you are right. 

soc. Let us, then, divide the arts, as they are 
called, into two kinds, those which resemble music, 
and have less accuracy in their works, and those 
which, like building, are more exact. 

pro. Agreed. 

soc. And of these the most exact are ths arts 
which I just now mentioned first. 

pro. | think you mean arithmetic and the other 
arts you mentioned with it just now. 

soc. Certainly. But, Protarchus, ought not these 
to be divided into two kinds? What do you say? 

pro. What kinds ? 

soc. Are there not two kinds of arithmetic, that 
of the people and that of philosophers ? 
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pro. How can one kind of arithmetic be distin- 
guished from the other ? 

soc. The distinction is no small one, Protarchus. 
For some arithmeticians reckon unequal units, for 
instance, two armies and two oxen and two very 
small or incomparably large units; whereas others 
refuse to agree with them unless each of countless 
units is declared to differ not at all from each and 
every other unit. 

pro. You are certainly quite right in saying that 
there is a great difference between the devotees of 
arithmetic, so it is reasonable to assume that it is 
of two kinds. 

soc. And how about the arts of reckoning and 
measuring as they are used in building and in trade 
when compared with philosophical geometry and 
elaborate computations—shall we speak of each of 
these as one or as two? 

pro. On the analogy of the previous example, | 
should say that each of them was two. 

soc. Right. But do you understand why I intro- 
duced this subject ? 

pro. Perhaps; but I wish you would give the 
answer to your question. 

soc. This discussion of ours is now, I think, no 
less than when we began it, seeking a counterpart 
of pleasure, and therefore it has introduced the 
present subject and is considering whether there is 
one kind of knowledge purer than another, as one 
pleasure is purer than another. 

pro. That is very clear; it was evidently intro- 
duced with that object. 

soc. Well, had not the discussion already found 
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in what preceded that the various arts had various 
purposes and various degrees of exactness ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And after having given an art a single name 
in what has preceded, thereby making us think that 
it was a single art, does not the discussion now assume 
that the same art is two and ask whether the art of 
the philosophers or that of the non-philosophers 
possesses the higher degree of clearness and purity ? 

pro. Yes, I think that is just the question it asks. 

soc. Then what reply shall we make, Protarchus ? 

PRO. Socrates, we have found a marvellously great 
difference in the clearness of different kinds of 
knowledge. 

soc. That will make the reply easier, will it not ? 

pro. Yes, to be sure; and let our reply be this, 
that the arithmetical and metrical arts far surpass the 
others and that of these the arts which are stirred by 
the impulse of the true philosophers are immeasurably 
superior in accuracy and truth about measures and 
numbers. 

soc. We accept that as our judgement, and relying 
upon you we make this confident reply to those who 
are clever in straining arguments 

pro. What reply ? 

soc. That there are two arts of arithmetic and two 
of measuring, and many other arts which, like these, 
are twofold in this way, but possess a single name 
in common. 

pro. Let us give this answer, Socrates, to those 
who you say are clever; I hope we shall have luck 
with it. 
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soc. These, then, we say, are the most exact arts 
or sciences ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But the art of dialectic would spurn us, 
Protarchus, if we should judge that any other art is 
preferable to her. 

pro. But what is the art to which this name 
belongs ? 

soc. Clearly anybody can recognize the art I 
mean; for I am confident that all men who have 
any intellect whatsoever believe that the knowledge 
which has to do with being, reality, and eternal 
immutability is the truest kind of knowledge. What 
do you think, Protarchus ? 

pro. I have often heard Gorgias constantly main- 
tain that the art of persuasion surpasses all others ; 
for this, he said, makes all things subject to itself, 
not by force, but by their free will, and is by far the 
best of all arts ; so now I hardly like to oppose either 
him or you. 

soc. It seems to me that you wanted to speak 
and threw down your arms out of modesty. 

pro. Very well; have it as you like. 

soc. Is it my fault that you have misunderstood ? 

pro. Misunderstood what ? 

soc. My question, dear Protarchus, was not as yet 
what art or science surpasses all others by being the 
greatest and best and most useful to us: what I am 
trying to find out at present is which art, however 
little and of little use, has the greatest regard for 
clearness, exactness, and truth. See; you will not 


1 67) Thompson: 671) B: 67 4 T. 
2 ras dy Madvig: racay BT. 
3 gviaca Bekker: dvivaca B: dvivaca T. 
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make Gorgias angry if you grant that his art is 
superior for the practical needs of men, but say that 
the study of which I spoke is superior in the matter 
of the most perfect truth, just as I said in speaking 
about the white that if it was small and pure it was 
superior to that which was great but impure. Now, 
therefore, with careful thought and due consideration, 
paying attention neither to the usefulness nor to the 
reputation of any arts or sciences, but to that faculty 
of our souls, if such there be, which by its nature 
loves the truth and does all things for the sake of 
the truth, let. us examine this faculty and say whether 
it is most likely to possess mind and intelligence in 
the greatest purity, or we must look for some other 
faculty which has more valid claims. 

pro. I am considering, and I think it is ‘difficult 
to concede that any other science or art cleaves 
more closely to truth than this. 

soc. In saying that, did you bear in mind that the 
arts in general, and the men who devote themselves 
to them, make use of opinion and persistently in- 
vestigate things which have to do with opinion ? 
And even if they think they are studying nature, 
they are spending their lives in the study of the 
things of this world, the manner of their production, 
their action, and the forces to which they are sub- 
jected. Is not that true ? 

PRO. Yes, it is. 

soc. Such thinkers, then, toil to discover, not 
eternal verities, but transient productions of the 
present, the future, or the past ? 
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pro. Perfectly true. 

soc. And can we say that any of these things 
becomes certain, if tested by the touchstone of 
strictest truth, since none of them ever was, will be, 
or is in the same state ? 

pro. Of course not. 

soc. How can we gain anything fixed whatsoever 
about things which have no fixedness whatsoever ? 

PRO. In no way, as it seems to me. 

soc. Then no mind or science which is occupied 
with them possesses the most perfect truth. 

pro. No, it naturally does not. 

soc. Then we must dismiss the thought of you 
and me and Gorgias and Philebus, and make this 
solemn declaration on the part of our argument. 

pro. What is the solemn declaration ? 

soc. That fixed and pure and true and what we 
call unalloyed knowledge has to do with the things 
which are eternally the same without change or 
mixture, or with that which is most akin to them ; 
and all other things are to be regarded as secondary 
and inferior. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. And of the names applied to such matters, 


it would be fairest to give the finest names to the 


finest things, would it not ? 

pro. That is reasonable. 

soc. Are not mind, then, and wisdom the names 
which we should honour most ? 
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pro. Yes. 

soc. Then these names are applied most accu- 
rately and correctly to cases of contemplation of 
true being. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And these are precisely the names which I 
brought forward in the first place as parties to our 
suit. 

PRO. Yes, of course they are, Socrates. 

soc. Very well. As to the mixture of wisdom and 
pleasure, if anyone were to say that we are like 
artisans, with the materials before us from which to 
- ereate our work, the simile would be a good one. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And is it, then, our next task to try to make 
the mixture ? 

PRO. Surely. 

soc. Would it not be better first to repeat certain 
things and recall them to our minds ? 

pro. What things ? 

soc. Those which we mentioned before. I think 
the proverb “ we ought to repeat twice. and even 
three times that which is good ”’ is an excellent one. 

Pro. Surely. 

soc. Well then, in God’s name; I think this is 
the gist of our discussion. 

pro. What is it ? 

soc. Philebus says that pleasure is the true goal 
of every living being and that all ought to aim at 
it, and that therefore this is also the good for all, 
and the two designations “ good” and “ pleasant ”’ 
are properly and essentially one ; Socrates, however, 
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says that they are not one, but two in fact as in 
name, that the good and the pleasant differ from 
one another in nature, and that wisdom’s share in 
the good is greater than pleasure’s. Is not and was 
not that what was said, Protarchus ? 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And furthermore, is not and was not this a 
point of agreement among us? 

pro. What? 

soc. That the nature of the good differs from all 
else in this respect. 

PRO. In what respect ? 

soc. That whatever living being possesses the good 
always, altogether, and in all ways, has no further 
need of anything, but is perfectly sufficient. We 
agreed to that? 

pro. We did. 

soc. And then we tried in thought to separate 
each from the other and apply them to individual 
lives, pleasure unmixed with wisdom and likewise 
wisdom which had not the slightest alloy of pleasure ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And did we think then that either of them 
would be sufficient for any one? 

pro. By no means. 

soc. And if we made any mistake at that time, 
let any one now take up the question again. Assum- 
ing that memory, wisdom, knowledge, and true 
opinion belong to the same class, let him ask whether 
anyone would wish to have or acquire anything 
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be it never so abundant or intense, if he could have 
no true opinion that he is pleased, no knowledge 
whatsoever of what he has felt, and not even the 
slightest memory of the feeling. And let him ask 
in the same way about wisdom, whether anyone 
would wish to have wisdom without any, even the 
slightest, pleasure rather than with some pleasures, 
or all pleasures without wisdom rather than with 
some wisdom. 

pro. That is impossible, Socrates ; it is useless to 
ask the same question over and over again. 

soc. Then the perfect, that which is to be desired 
by all and is altogether good, is neither of these ? 

pro. Certainly not. 

soc. We must, then, gain a clear conception of 
the good, or at least an outline of it, that we may, as 
we said, know to what the second place is to be 
assigned. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. And have we not found a road which leads 
to the good? 

pro. What road? 

soc. If you were looking for a particular man and 
first found out correctly where he lived, you would 
have made great progress towards finding him whom 
you sought. 

PRO. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And just now we received an indication, as 
we did in the beginning, that we must seek the good, 
not in the unmixed, but in the mixed life. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Surely there is greater hope that the object 
of our search will be clearly present in the well 
mixed life than in the life which is not well mixed ? 
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pro. Far greater. 

soc. Let us make the mixture, Protarchus, with 
a prayer to the gods, to Dionysus or Hephaestus, or 
whoever he be who presides over the mixing. 

pro. By all means. 

soc. We are like wine-pourers, and beside us are 
fountains—that of pleasure may be likened to a 
fount of honey, and the sober, wineless fount of 
wisdom to one of pure, health-giving water—of which 
we must do our best to mix as well as possible. 

pro. Certainly we must. 

soc. Before we make the mixture, tell me : should 
we be most likely to succeed by mixing all pleasure 
with all wisdom ? 

PRO. Perhaps. 

soc. But that is not safe; and I think I can offer 
a plan by which we can make our mixture with less 
risk. 

pro. What is it ? 

soc. We found, I believe, that one pleasure was 
greater than another and one art more exact than 
another ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And knowledge was of two kinds, one turning 
its eyes towards transitory things, the other towards 
things which neither come into being nor pass away, 
but are the same and immutable for ever. Consider- 
ing them with a view to truth, we judged that the 
latter was truer than the former. 

pro. That is quite right. 

soc. Then what if we first mix the truest sections 
of each and see whether, when mixed together, they 
are capable of giving us the most adorable life, 
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or whether we still need something more and 
different ? 

pro. I think that is what we should do. 

soc. Let us assume, then, a man who possesses 
wisdom about the nature of justice itself, and reason 
in accordance with his wisdom, and has the same 
kind of knowledge of all other things. 

pro. Agreed. 

soc. Now will this man have sufficient knowledge, 
if he is master of the theory of the divine circle and 
sphere, but is ignorant of our human sphere and 
human circles, even when he uses these and other 
kinds of rules or patterns in building houses ? 

pro. We call that a ridiculous state of intellect in 
a man, Socrates, which is concerned only with divine 
knowledge. 

soc. What? Do you mean to say that the un- 
certain and impure art of the false rule and circle is 
to be put into our mixture ? 

pro. Yes, that is inevitable, if any man is ever to 
find his own way home. 

soc. And must we add music, which we said a 
little while ago was full of guesswork and imitation 
and lacked purity ? 

pro. Yes, I think we must, if our life is to be life 
at all. 

soc. Shall I, then, like a doorkeeper who is pushed 
and hustled by a mob, give up, open the door, and 
let all the kinds of knowledge stream in, the impure 
mingling with the pure ? 

pro. I do not know, Socrates, what harm it can do 
a man to take in all the other kinds of knowledge if 
he has the first. 
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soc. Shall I, then, let them all flow into what 
Homer! very poetically calls the mingling of the 
vales? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. They are let in; and now we must turn again 
to the spring of pleasure. For our original plan for 
making the mixture, by taking first the true parts, 
did not succeed ; because of our love of knowledge, 
we let all kinds of knowledge in together before 
pleasure. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. So now it is time for us to consider about 
pleasures also, whether these, too, shall be all let 
loose together, or we shall let only the true ones 
loose at first. 

pro. It is much safer to let loose the true first. 

soc. We will let them loose, then. But what 
next? Ifthere are any necessary pleasures, as there 
were kinds of knowledge, must we not mix them with 
the true ? 

pro. Of course; the necessary pleasures must 
certainly be added. 

soc. And as we said it was barnes and useful 
to know all the arts throughout our life, if we now 
say the same of pleasures—that is, if it is advan- 
tageous and harmless for us to enjoy all pleasures 
throughout life—they must all form part of the 
mixture. 

pro. What shall we say about these pleasures, 
and what shall we do ? 

soc. There is no use in asking us, Protarchus ; 
we must ask the pleasures and the arts and sciences 
themselves about one another. 

1 Jliad iv. 453. 
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pro. What shall we ask them? 

soc. “ Dear ones—whether you should be called 
pleasures or by any other name—would you choose 
to dwell with all wisdom, or with none at all?” I 
think only one reply is possible. 

PRO. What is it f 

soc. What we said before ; “ For any class to be 
alone, solitary, and unalloyed is neither altogether 
possible nor is it profitable ; but of all classes, com- 
paring them one with another, we think the best to 
live with is the knowledge of all other things and, 
so far as is possible, the perfect knowledge of our 
individual selves.” 

pro. “ Your reply is excellent,” we shall tell them. 

soc. Right. And next we must turn to wisdom 
and mind, and question them. We shall ask them, 
“Do you want any further pleasures in the mixture ? ” 
And they might reply, ““ What pleasures ? ” 

PRO. Quite likely. 

soc. Then we should go on to say: “ In addition 
to those true pleasures, do you want the greatest 
and most intense pleasures also to dwell with you ? ” 
“ How can we want them, Socrates,’”” they might 
perhaps say, “since they contain countless hind- 
rances for us, inasmuch as they disturb with madden- 
ing pleasures the souls of men in which we dwell, 
thereby preventing us from being born at all, and 
utterly destroying for the most part, through the 
carelessness and forgetfulness which they engender, 


4 a8 rhv (ri B) before a’rhy bracketed by Wohlrab. 
5 mpocdeiabe| mpoodetoOa BT. 
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those of our children which are born? But the true 
and pure pleasures, of which you spoke, you must 
consider almost our own by nature, and also those 
which are united with health and self-restraint, and 
furthermore all those which are handmaids of virtue 
in general and follow everywhere in its train as if 
it were a god,—add these to the mixture; but as 
for the pleasures which follow after folly and all 
baseness, it would be very senseless for anyone who 
desires to discover the most beautiful and most 
restful mixture or compound, and to try to learn 
which of its elements is good in man and the universe, 
and what we should divine its nature to be, to mix 
these with mind.” Shall we not say that this reply 
which mind has now made for itself and memory and 
right opinion is wise and reasonable ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But another addition is surely necessary, 
without which nothing whatsoever can ever come 
into being. 

pro. What is it ? 

soc. That in which there is no sacidectane of truth 
can never truly come into being or exist. 

pro. No, of course not. 

soc. No. But if anything is still wanting in our 
mixture, you and Philebus must speak of it. For to 
me it seems that our argument is now completed, as 
it were an incorporeal order which shall rule nobly a 
living body. 

pro. And you may say, Socrates, that I am of the 
same opinion. 
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soc. And if we were to say that we are now in 
the vestibule of the good and of the dwelling of the 
good, should we not be speaking the truth after a 
fashion ? 

pro. I certainly think so. 

soc. What element, then, of the mixture would 
appear to us to be the most precious and also the 
chief cause why such a state is beloved of all? 
When we have discovered this, we will then consider 
whether it is more closely attached and more akin 
to pleasure or to mind in the universe. 

pro. Right; for that is most serviceable to us in 
forming our judgement. 

soc. And it is quite easy to see the cause which 
makes any mixture whatsoever either of the highest 
value or of none at all. 

pro. What do you mean? 

soc. Why, everybody knows that. 

pro. Knows what ? 

soc. That any compound, however made, which 
lacks measure and proportion, must necessarily de- 
stroy its components and first of all itself; for it is 
_ in truth no compound, but an uncompounded jumble, 
and is always a misfortune to those who possess it. 

pro. Perfectly true. 

soc. So now the power of the good has taken 
refuge in the nature of the beautiful ; for measure 
and proportion are everywhere identified with beauty 
and virtue. 

pro. Certainly. 
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soc. We said that truth also was mingled with 
them in the compound. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Then if we cannot catch the good with the 
aid of one idea, let us run it down with three—beauty, 
proportion, and truth, and let us say that these, 
considered as one, may more properly than all other 
components of the mixture be regarded as the cause, 
and that through the goodness of these the mixture 
itself has been made good. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. So now, Protarchus, any one would be able 
to judge about pleasure and wisdom, and to decide 
which of them is more akin to the highest good and 
of greater value among men and gods. 

pro. That is clear; but still it is better to carry 
on the discussion to the end. 

soc. Let us, then, judge each of the three sep- 
arately in its relation to pleasure and mind ; for it is 
our duty to see to which of the two we shall assign 
each of them as more akin. 

pro. You refer to beauty, truth, and measure ? 

soc. Yes. Take truth first, Protarchus; take it 
and look at the three—mind, truth, and pleasure ; 
take plenty of time, and answer to yourself whether 
pleasure or mind is more akin to truth. 

pro. Why take time? For the difference, to my 
mind, is great. For pleasure is the greatest of im- 
postors, and the story goes that in the pleasures of 
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‘love, which are said to be the greatest, perjury is 
even pardoned by the gods, as if the pleasures were 
like children, utterly devoid of all sense. But mind 
is either identical with truth or of all things most 
like it and truest. 

soc. Next, then, consider measure in the same 
way, and see whether pleasure possesses more of it 
than wisdom, or wisdom than pleasure. 

pro. That also is an easy thing to consider. For 
I think nothing in the world could be found more 
immoderate than pleasure and its transports, and 
nothing more in harmony with measure than mind 
and knowledge. 

soc. However, go on and tell about the third. 
Has mind or pleasure the greater share in beauty ? 

PRO. But Socrates, no one, either asleep or awake, 

‘ever saw or knew wisdom or mind to be or become 

unseemly at any time or in any way whatsoever. 

soc. Right. 

pro. But pleasures, and the greatest pleasures at 
that, when we see any one enjoying them and ob- 
serve the ridiculous or utterly disgraceful element 
which accompanies them, fill us with a sense of 
shame ; we put them out of sight and hide them, so 
far as possible ; we confine everything of that sort 
to the night time, as unfit for the sight of day. 

soc. Then you will proclaim everywhere, Prot- 
archus, by messengers to the absent and by speech 
to those present, that pleasure is not the first of 
possessions, nor even the second, but first the eternal 
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D Kploet. TO 81) peta TAdO’ jpiv oddev Aourrov mAnv 
woTep Kepadry drodobvan Tots elpyuevots. 
ma. Ovdxodv xpr. 
42. xo. "1A 57}, TO TplTov TH OWTHpL TOV 
adrov Svapaptupdpevor Adyov erreEeNOcopev, 


1 upiicda Stobaeus: jphcda B: elphoda pdow T: elpjoda 
gpiow vulg.: nbppoda pioww Badham. 
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nature has chosen measure, moderation, fitness, and 
all which is to be considered similar to these. 

pro. That appears to result from what has now 
been said. 

soc. Second, then, comes proportion, beauty, per- 
fection, sufficiency, and all that belongs to that class. 

PRO. Yes, so it appears. 

soc. And if youcount mind and wisdomas the third, 
you will, I prophesy, not wander far from the truth. 

pro. That may be. 

soc. And will you not put those properties fourth 
which we said belonged especially to the soul— 
sciences, arts, and true opinions they are called— 
and say that these come after the first three, and 
are fourth, since they are more akin than pleasure 
to the good ? 

PRO. Perhaps. 

soc. And fifth, those pleasures which we separated 
and classed as painless, which we called pure pleasures 
of the soul itself, those which accompany knowledge 
and, sometimes, perceptions ? 

pro. May be. 

soc. “ But with the sixth generation,” says 
Orpheus, “cease the rhythmic song.” It seems 
that our discussion, too, is likely to cease with the 
sixth decision. So after this nothing remains for us 
but to give our discussion a sort of head. 

pro. Yes, that should be done. 

soc. Come then, let us for the third time call the 
same argument to witness before Zeus the saviour, 
and proceed. 


2 rAs Stallbaum: 7 7s BT. 
3 émuorhuas corr. Ven. 189: émiorhuas BT. 
4 ras Badham: rats BT. 
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mpo. Ilotov 87; 

32. DidnBos rayabov erifero yuiv Hdovny etvat 
maoav Kal mavTedy. 

mpa. To zpirov, ® LXewdKpares, ws €orxas, 
édeyes aptiws tov e€ apyfs emavadaPely Seiv 
Adyov. 

xo. Nat, ro dé YE pea, TOUTO dicoUwpLev. eyo 
yap ry KaTiowy amep viv 51 dieAipAvda, Kal duo- 
xepavas tov DiAyBov Adyov | ov povov aAAa Kal 
dAAwy roAAdKis Lupior, elrrov os 7Soviis ye 
vods «in paxp@ BéAtiov re Kal duewov TH TOV 
avO paren Biw. 

mpa. *Hv ratra. . 

xa. “Yromretwv 5€ ye Kal adda elvat moAAa 
eimov ws ei haveln Te Trovrow apgotv BéAtiov, dep 
TOV Sevtepelov v@ mpos mdoviy Evvdtapayxoiuny, 
HO0v7) Sé Kal Seurepetov OTEPHOOLTO. 

mpo. Kies yap odv. 

sa. Kat pera Tabrd ye TavTwY tkavwTaTa TOU- 
Tow oddérepov f ixavov édavn. 

TIPO. “Ady béorara.. 

3a. Odxody TovTaraow €v ToUTw TH Adyw Kal 
vods daa Aaucro Kal 7dovn py ToL réryabésy ye avrd 
pd? Erepov adrow civaw, uTepopevow’ adtapKelas 
Kal THs TOD tkavod Kal volar duvdpews ; 

mpa. ’OpOdrara. 

20. Pavevros d¢ ye dMov Tpirov KpelTTovos 
ToUTow exarépou, puplw y’ ad vods 7Sovis oiketd- 
TEpov Kat mpoopvéotepov mépavrar viv TH Tob 
viK@vros idea. 

npn. Ids yap ov; 

1 orepouévow corr. Ven. 189: orepouévov BT. 
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pro. What argument ? 
soc. Philebus declared that pleasure was entirely 
and in all respects the good. 

pro. Apparently, Socrates, when you said “ the 
third time” just now, you meant that we must 
take up our argument again from the beginning. 

soc. Yes; but let us hear what follows. For I, 
perceiving the truths which [I have now been detail- 
ing, and annoyed by the theory held not only by 
Philebus but by many thousands of others, said that 
mind was a far better and more excellent thing for 
human life than pleasure. 

pro. True. 

soc. But suspecting that there were many other 
things to be considered, I said that if anything should 
be found better than these two, I should support 
mind against pleasure in the struggle for the second 
place, and even the second place would be lost by 
pleasure. 

pro. Yes, that is what you said. 

soc. And next it was most sufficiently proved that 
each of these two was insufficient. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. In this argument, then, both mind and 
pleasure were set aside; neither of them is the 
absolute good, since they are devoid of self-suffi- 
ciency, adequacy, and perfection ? 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. And on the appearance of a third competitor, 
better than either of these, mind is now found to be 
ten thousand times more akin than pleasure to the 
victor. 

pro. Certainly. 
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Le / a A ¢€ 
sa. Odxoby méunrov Kata TH Kpiow, jv viv oO 
5) los a / 
Aoyos ameprvato, ylyvour’ av 7 THs HSovas Svvayus. 
mpa. “Houxev. 
B_ xo. IIparov 5é ye od8° av of mdvtes Boes TE 
Nene. \ i / , aA nn A 
Kat Urmo. kal TaAAa Evpurravta Onpia Poot TH TO 
e , 
xalpew SiudKew ols muorevovTes, wWoTrep pavTELs 
A lod 
dpvicw, of moAAot Kpivover Tas Hdovas eis TO CHp 
aA > > wy 
nuiv eb Kpatiotas civat, Kal Tods Onpiwy épwras* 
olovTat Kupious eivat pdpTupas uaAXov 7 Tovs TAV 
/ 
ev povon pirocdday pepavTevpevwy ExdoTote Adywr. 
mpo. “Adnbéorara, & Uwxpares, eiphalat cov 
vov.7dn payev dravres. 
> ~ A > f / 
30. Ovdxodv Kai adieré pe; 
, A mv A td ix A > 
Pa. LsKpov ett TO Aourov, @ UwKpares: od 
A a ~ 
yap Simov ot ye amepets mpdTepos U@v- v70- 
7 
pjow bé€ oe Ta Aewopeva. 
1 épwras t: épdvras BT. 
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soc. Then, according to the judgement which has 
now been given by our discussion, the power of 
pleasure would be fifth. 

PRO. So it seems. 

soc. But not first, even if all the cattle and horses 
and other beasts in the world, in their pursuit of 
enjoyment, so assert. Trusting in them, as augurs 
trust in birds, the many judge that pleasures are the 
greatest blessings in life, and they imagine that the 
lusts of beasts are better witnesses than are the 
aspirations and thoughts inspired by the philosophic 
muse. 

PRO. Socrates, we all now declare that what you 
have said is perfectly true. 

soc. Then you will let me go? 

pro, There is still a little left, Socrates. I am 
sure you will not give up before we do, and I will 
remind you of what remains. 
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Tuts graceful little piece is remarkable not only for 
the evidence it affords of the popularity and _pro- 
cedure of Homeric recitals in the fifth and fourth 
centuries, or again, for its brilliant witness to Plato’s 
skill in characterization, but also for its insistence— 
implied rather than expressed—on the doctrine that 
no art, however warmly accepted and encouraged 
by the multitude, can be of real worth unless it is 
based on some systematic knowledge ; and that the 
common claim of successful artists to be useful 
servants of the public is probably a dangerous de- 
lusion. The “rhapsode,”’ Ion of Ephesus, appears 
before us in the two capacities of reciter and ex- 
positor of Homer. His profession, which bore in 
its name the suggestion of ‘ song-stitching,” was 
probably developed from extempore performances 
of epic poets in their own person, when they strung 
verses or groups of verses together in a continuous 
chant : the rhapsode was able to recite from memory 
the most interesting or moving narratives in the 
great epics, and this practice came to be known by 
the general name of “ rhapsody.” The rhapsode’s 
profession was distinguished and lucrative. We read 
here of the golden crowns he wore, his audience of 
more than twenty thousand persons (535 pb), and his 
pecuniary reward for successfully stirring their 
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emotions (535 ©). Isocrates (Paneg. 74 a, B) speaks 
of the importance of such recitals for keeping alive 
the national feeling of valour against the barbarians ; 
and we read (Xenophon, Sympos. 3. 6) of one 
person at least who used to hear rhapsodes almost 
every day, and thus preserved his memory of the 
whole of the Iliad and the Odyssey, which he had 
learnt by heart as a boy. These solemn recitals of 
the rhapsodes at great national festivals were both 
a sign and a support of the immense popularity of 
the Homeric poems; the rhapsodes’ art corresponded 
to that of the actors in dramatic and to that of 
the minstrels in lyric performances. But besides 
these public recitals they gave lectures on the sub- 
ject matter of the poems to classes of those who 
hoped to acquire some practical knowledge from 
their interpretations and disquisitions ; and on this 
side of their profession they closely resembled the 
sophists. It is this educative work of the rhapsode 
which interests Plato. He is bent on criticizing the 
whole system—or rather, the unsystematic tradition 
—of Greek education; and he seeks to show that the 
rhapsode’s pretensions to any particular knowledge 
of human affairs are absurd, and further, that even 
his great success in impassioned recitation is a matter 
not of studied art, but of divine “ possession ’”— 
something divorced from reason, and a_ possible 
danger to the truth. The irrational nature of Ion’s 
skill is illustrated by the striking comparison of the 
magnet, which transmits an attractive force through 
a series of iron rings. In the same way, the divine 
inspiration, originating from the Muse, passes to the 
poet, from him to the rhapsode, and from him again 
to the audience. Performer and hearer alike are 
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held and swayed, like any frenzied bacchanal, by 


something unreasonable, unaccountable, and over- 
mastering. Jon does not like this theory—that he 
must be out of his mind when he exercises his famous 
fascination—but he is eventually trapped into a 
reluctant acceptance of it. For he cannot stand the 
Socratic testing of his scientific knowledge, and 
prefers to rest on his mysterious “ afflatus.”” What 
he would like best would be to give a regular lecture 
on the beauties of Homer (536 p); but Socrates puts 
him off with a few questions which expose the 
scantiness of his knowledge, and only allows him to 
show off his wonderful memory by quoting a few 
passages of the poet. Yet Socrates’ tone towards 
him throughout is friendly and restrained. Plato 
was ever aware of the mighty influence of the poets 
upon himself as well as upon the mass of his country- 
men, and there is regret no less than respect in his 
voice when he bids them depart from his ideal state 
(Rep. iii. 398). ; 

The supposed time of the conversation with Ion is 
the last year or two of the Peloponnesian War (cf. 
541p,note). There is a useful edition of the dialogue 
by St. George Stock (Clarendon Press, 1909). 
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[H MIEPI IAIAAOS, MEIPASTIKOS] 


TA TOT ATAAOTOY JIPOZQOIIA 
SOQKPATHS, ION 


St. I Sele , , ee nee 
p.530 20. Tov "Iwva yaipew. dev ta viv jyiv em 
dednunKas; 7) olKoDev e& "Edéoov; 
10N. Ovddapds, & UodKpares, ad e& ’Emidavpor 
ex Tov >AokAnmieiwv. 
so. Mav kat pabwddv aydva riOéaor tO eG 
ot Emidavpior; 
ion. Ildvu ye, Kat THs aAAns ye povorkis. 
xa. Ti obv; Fywvrilov te juiv; Kal mas 7 
HY wviow ; 
10n. Ta ampadta trav abdAwy jveyKaucba, a 
LewKpares. 
B so. Ed déyeis: dye 5) Srws kal ta Tov 
abyvaca vuKI}GOoMeD. 
ian. *AAN’ Eeorar tabra, edv Beds eOeAy. 
xa. Kat pay TmoAAdKus ye elyAwoa bpas TOD 
parpedous, ® "lw, tis TEXVNS” TO yap Gyo. pee 
TO OGpa Kexooujola det mpérov budv civas 7% 


1 “ Music ” with the Greeks included poetry. 
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CHARACTERS 


Socrates, Ion 


soc. Welcome, Ion. Where have you come from 
now, to pay us this visit? From your home in 
Ephesus ? 

10N. No, no, Socrates; from Epidaurus and the 
festival there of Asclepius. 

soc. Do you mean to say that the Epidaurians 
honour the god with a contest of rhapsodes also ? 

ton. Certainly, and of music ! in general. 

soc. Why then, you were competing in some con- 
test, were you? And how went your competition ? 

ton. We carried off the first prize, Socrates. 

soc. Well done: so now, mind that we win too at 
the Panathenaea.? 

ton. Why, so we shall, God willing. 

soc. I must say I have often envied you rhapsodes, 
Ion, for your art: for besides that it is fitting to 
your art that your person should be adorned and that 


2 The Athenian festival of the Great Panathenaea was 
held every fourth year, and the Small Panathenaea probably 
every year, about July. 
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Téxvn Kal ws KadXlorois daivecbar, dua dé avay- 
Katov iva €v te GAdXows Tointats diatpiBeuw 
moAdots Kal ayabots Kai 51) Kal padAvora év “Opjpw. 
TH apiotw Kal Oeordtw tTav mouTov, Kal Tip 
TovTov didvovay éexpavOavew, py) povov Ta e777. 
fnAwrov eoTw. od yap av yevoutd mote ayabos 
paswdds, «ef py ovvein Ta Aeyoueva trod Tot 
Towtod. Tov yap parymddov épunvéea Set Tot 
TounTod THs Svavoias ylyvecOar tots aKovovor 
todTo b¢€ Kadds Trovely pr) yeyvmakovta 6 TL A€ye 
6 montis advvaTrov. Ttadta otv mavtTa acc 
Cnroboba. 

ion. “AAnOA A€yeis, @ Udkpares: euot yoti 
Totro mAetotov epyov mapéoxe THs Téxvyns, Ka 
otuat KdAduota avOpwmwv A€yew tepi ‘Opnpov 
ws ovte Mytpddwpos 6 Aapiaknves otte Uryoiw 
Bpotos 6 @dovwos ovte TAavnwv otre adAdos oddet 
TOV TUTOTE yevomevwy Eayev eimetv OUTW TOAAG 
Kat Kadas duavotas mepi “Oprpov, doas eyw. 

za. Ed Aéyeis, & “Iwv: dSfAov yap dtu od dO0 
VHGELS Lou emidetEar. 

ion. Kat pry agidv ye dxodcar, & Udkpares, & 
«0 Kexdounka Tov “Opnpov: wote otmar tr 
‘Opnpidav agtos elvar xpvo@ oreddvw orehava 
Ojjvat. 


xo. Kal pry eye ere TOLNTOpLALL oxoAny aKpod 


1 A friend of the philosopher Anaxagoras who wro! 
.allegorical interpretations of Homer in the first part of tl 
fifth century B.c. 
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you should look as handsome as possible, the necessity 
of being conversant with a number of good poets, and 
especially with Homer, the best and divinest poet of 
all, and of apprehending his thought and not merely 
learning off his words, is a matter for envy; since 
a man can never be a good rhapsode without under- 
standing what the poet says. For the rhapsode 
ought to make himself an interpreter of the poet’s 
thought to his audience; and to do this properly 
without knowing what the poet means is impossible. 
So one cannot but envy all this. 

ton. What you say is true, Socrates: I at any 
rate have found this’ the most laborious part of my 
art ; and I consider I speak about Homer better than 
anybody, for neither Metrodorus! of Lampsacus, 
nor Stesimbrotus? of Thasos, nor Glaucon,? nor any 
one that the world has ever seen, had so many and 
such fine comments to offer on Homer as I have. 

soc. That is good news, Ion; for obviously you 
will not grudge me an exhibition of them. 

ton. And indeed it is worth hearing, Socrates, 
how well I have embellished Homer ; so that I think 
I deserve to be crowned with a golden crown by the 
Homeridae.* 

soc. Yes, and I must find myself leisure some time 


2 A rhapsode, interpreter of Homer, and historian who 
lived in the time of Cimon and Pericles. 

3 Perhaps the Homeric commentator mentioned by 
Aristotle, Poet. 25. 16. 

4 There was a society or clan in Chios called Homeridae 
(“sons of Homer”), but the name seems to be used here 
and elsewhere in Plato for any persons specially devoted to 
Homer’s poetry. See Jebb, Homer, p. 78 
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531 cacbai cou: viv dé wou Toodvee aréKpwau TOTEpC 
mept ‘Oprpov povov deuwos ef 7 Kat rept ‘Howddc 
Kat “ApytAdxou; 

ion. Oddapds, adda rept “Opsjpov pdovov: tkave 
yap jot SoKel eivat. 

xa. “Kors 5€ mepi é6tov “Ounpds te Kat ‘Hoaiodc 
TavTa AéyeTov; 

ron. Ota é eywye Kad moa. 

Sor II6repov obv mept ToUTw KdAAov av eEnyr 
oaio a “Opmpos A€ye 7 7 a ‘Hotodos ; 

ION. ‘Opoiws av mept ye ToUTwY, @ Uwd«Kpare: 
Tept @v TavTA A€yovow. 

B 230. Ti dé, dv wépe pu) tadta Héeyovow; oie 
Tept pavtucns A€yer TL “Opnpds te Kat “Hotodos. 
ron. Idvu ye. 

3a. Ti otv; doa Te dpoiws Kal doa diaddpu 
Tept pavTikhs A€yeTov Tw TroinTa TOUTW, TOTEpC 
od KadAMov av e€nyroato 7) TOY pdavrTewy Tis TA 
ayaldr ; 

ion. Tv udvrewr. 

20. Ki 5é€ od job pdvres, ovK, €lmep mepl TA 
opolws Acyoueveny oids tT Hoba eEnynoacbar, KC 
Tept Tav Siaddpws Aeyouevwv Ariotw av eg 
nyetobar ; 

ion. Afdov ore. 

xa. Ti odv moré mept peev “Opajpou dewvos € 

C mrepl de ‘Hovddou ov, ovde TOV aAAwY mounTar 
7 “Opnpos rept dew Twav Ayer a) Ovire 
ovpravres ot aAXou Tounrau ; ov mept mrohépo 
Te Ta TOMA SieA7jAvPe Kal mepl opuhuddy mpc 
aAAjAovs avOpwrwv, ayalav Te Kal Kaka Ke 
iSwwr@v kal Snusovpy@v, Kal mepl Oedv mpc 
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to listen to you; but for the moment, please answer 
this little question: are you skilled in Homer only, 
or in Hesiod and Archilochus as well ? 

10N. No, no, only in Homer; for that seems to 
_ me quite enough. 

soc. And is there anything on which Homer and 
Hesiod both say the same ? 

ion. Yes, I think there are many such cases. 

soc. Then in those cases would you expound better 
what Homer says than what Hesiod says ? 

ton. I should do it equally well in those cases, 
Socrates, where they say the same. 

soc. But what of those where they do not say the 
same? For example, about the seer’s art, on which 
both Homer and Hesiod say something. 

ION. Quite so. 

soc. Well then, would you, or one of the good 
seers, expound better what these two poets say, not 
only alike but differently, about the seer’s art ? 

ton. One of the seers. 

soc. And if you were a seer, would you not, with 
an ability to expound what they say in agreement, 
know also how to expound the points on which they 
differ ? 

ton. Of course. 

soc. Then how is it that you are skilled in Homer, 
and not in Hesiod or the other poets ? Does Homer 
speak of any other than the very things that all the 
other poets speak of ? Has he not described war for 
the most part, and the mutual intercourse of men, 
good and bad, lay and professional, and the ways of 
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aAAjAous Kal mpos avOparous oprdovvTwv, 
opurobor, Kal mept TOV odpavicoy mabnpdroov Ke 
mept TOV ev “Aidov, Kat yevéoeis Kal Bedy Ko 
Djpiwv; od rabra eote mepl dv “Opnpos 77 

Toinow TeToinKey ; 

ron. “AAnOA A€yers, @ UedxKpares. 

xa. Ti d€ of ddAot mounrat; od wept THY at 
TOV TOUTWV; : 

ton. Nai, aM’, @® UwkKpares, ody dpolw 
TETIOLNKACL Kal “Opmpos. 

sa. Ti pv; Kaxwov; 


1aN. IloAv ye. 
=O. “Opmpos de dpwewor ; 
ian. “Apewov PevTOL vy Nia. 


30. Odxotv, & didn Kxedad) “Iwv, drav me 
apiuod modAdv AeydvtTwv cis tis apiota Ayr 
ywoetat Sj7ou Tis TOV eb A€yovTa; 

EK ron. Dypi. 

3a. IIdtepov ody 6 adrés, domep Kal Tod 
Kkak@s Aéyovtas, 7) addos; : 

ton. ‘O adros dyTov. 

30. Odxodv 6 THY apiOuntiqiy téxvnv exw 
ovTOs €oTW; 

ran. Naw. 

20. Te oe % éray Toy Acyovrov mept dyrew 
courte, orrotd, corw, els Tis dpioTa Aeyy, TOTEpO 
ETEpos jeev TUS TOV dpiora Aéyovra. yvocerar 67 
dipuora, Neyer, ETEpos Sé TOV KaKLOV OTL KaKLOV, 

avTos; 

ION. Ajov Sijrou, 6 avtos. 

sa. Tis obdtos; ti dvopa atta; 

10N. “latpds. 
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the gods in their intercourse with each other and 
_ with men, and happenings in the heavens and in the 
underworld, and origins of gods and heroes? Are 
not these the subjects of Homer’s poetry ? 

ion. What you say is true, Socrates. 

soc. And what of the other poets? Do they not 
treat of the same things ? 

ion. Yes; but, Socrates, not on Homer’s level. 

soc. What, in a worse way ? 

I0N. Far worse. 

soc. And Homer in a better ? 

ton. Better indeed, I assure you. 

soc. Well now, Ion, dear soul; when several people 
are talking about number, and one of them speaks 
better than the rest, I suppose there is some one who 
will distinguish the good speaker ? 

ion. I agree. 

soc. And will this some one be the same as he 
who can distinguish the bad speakers, or different ? 

ion. The same, I suppose. 

soc. And he will be the man who has ihe art of 
numeration ? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. And again, when several are talking about 
what kinds of foods are wholesome, and one of them 
speaks better than the rest, will it be for two different 
persons to distinguish the superiority of the best 
speaker and the inferiority of a worse one, or for the 
same ? 

ton. Obviously, I should say, for the same. 

soc. Whois he? What is his name? 

ton. A doctor. 
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20. Ovxodv ev kepadaiy Aeyepev, ws 0 auTe 
yrooera del mept Tov avta@v mov Aeyovta 
dotis Te eb A€yer Kal GoTLs KaK@S* 7 Et pa) yocer 
Tov Kak@s Aéyovta, diAov OTL obde TOV €v, TE, 
ye Tob adbrod. 

AA 
Ion. Ovrws. 
> ~ ¢ > A 4 PS) A \ > 
sa. Odxodv 6 abros ylyveras Sewds trept adc 
TEpwv ; 
ion. Nat. 
~ A % 
sa. Ovdxotv od dis Kat “Ounpov Kat Tot 
y+ / > e \ ‘H / PS) \ 2A ir d 
dAXovs Trountas, ev ots Kat ‘Hotodos cat “Apyiroyc 
€or, mepi ye TOV adrav Aéyew, GAN ody Spoiw: 
GAAa TOV pev ed, Tovs S€ yeEtpov; 
ron. Kai adnO7 A€éyw. 
> ~ ” \ > , , 

x0. Ovdxotv, eimep tov «db A€yovta yryvmoxet 
kal tovs yeipov A€yovtas ywyvwcKois av & 
xeipov A€yovow. 

10N. “Kouxeé ye. 

x0. Odkxotiv, & BéAtiote, Spoiws tov “wv 
Aéyovres mept “Oprjpov re Sewodv eivar Kal ze; 
TOV dAAcov mounT@v ovy dyaprnoopeba, émreué 
ve avros opodroyh Tov avdrov eoecBau KpuTHV tear 
mavTOV, Goo. av _mepl TOV avray A€ywor, Tovs ¢ 
TowTtas oxedov dmavrTas Ta avTa ToLeEiV. 

ION. Ti oby MOTE TO alTLOV, @ LaKpares, o 
eyw, oTav pe Ts rept dAAov Tov TounTod duc 
A€ynrat, ovTe Tpoceyw TOV voby dduvaT® TE Ké 
oTioby ovpBadrdobat Adyou afvov, GAN arexva 
vuoTalw, emrevdav d€ tis sept ‘Opajpou pnd; 

\ 
ev0Us Te eypyyopa Kal mpooéyw Tov vodv Kc 
edrop® 6 Tt AEyw; 
A ~ / > / Ss e a 
x2. Od xaderov tobrd ye eikdoa, @ éraip 
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soc. And so we may state, in general terms, that 
_ the same person will always distinguish, given the 
same subject and several persons talking about it, 
both who speaks well and who badly : otherwise, if 
he is not going to distinguish the bad speaker, 
clearly he will not distinguish the good one either, 
where the subject is the same. 

10on. That is so. 

soc. And the same man is found to be skilled in 
both ? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. And you say that Homer and the other poets, 
among whom are Hesiod and Archilochus, all speak 
about the same things, only not similarly ; but the 
one does it well, and the rest worse ? 

ton. Yes, and what I say is true. 

soc. And since you distinguish the good speaker, 
you could distinguish also the inferiority of the worse 
speakers. 

10N. So it would seem. 

soc. Then, my excellent friend, we shall not be 
wrong in saying that our Ion is equally skilled in 
Homer and in the other poets, seeing that-you your- 
self admit that the same man will be a competent 
judge of all who speak on the same things, and that 
practically all the poets treat of the same things. 

ton. Then what can be the reason, Socrates, why 
I pay no attention when somebody discusses any 
other poet, and am unable to offer any remark at all 
of any value, but simply drop into a doze, whereas 
if anyone mentions something connected with Homer 
I wake up at once and attend and have plenty to 
say? 

oe That is not difficult to guess, my good friend ; 
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533 door ypadéwv addvvaros ; Kal émedav pev 7 
Ta TOV dAAwv Cwypddwy epya emdexvdy, vvoral 
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anyone can see that you are unable to speak on 
, Homer with art and knowledge. For if you could 
do it with art, you could speak on all the other poets 
as well; since there is an art of poetry, I take it, as 
a whole, is there not ? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. And when one has acquired any other art 
whatever as a whole, the same principle of inquiry 
holds through all the arts? Do you require some 
explanation from me, Ion, of what I mean by this? 

ton. Yes, upon my word, Socrates, I do; for I 
enjoy listening to you wise men. 

soc. I only wish you were right there, Ion: but 
surely it is you rhapsodes and actors, and the men 
whose poems you chant, who are wise; whereas I 
speak but the plain truth, as a simple layman might. 
For in regard to this question I asked you just 
now, observe what a trifling commonplace it was that 
I uttered—a thing that any man might know— 
namely, that when one has acquired a whole art the 
inquiry is the same. Let us just think it out thus : 
there is an art of painting as a whole ? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. And there are and have been many painters, 
good and bad ? 

ton. Certainly. 

soc. Now have you‘ever found anybody who is 
skilled in pointing out the successes and failures 
among the works of Polygnotus1 son of Aglaophon, 
but unable to do so withthe works of the other 
painters; and who, when the works of the other 
painters are exhibited, drops into a doze, and is at a 


1 A celebrated painter who came from Thasos and adorned 
public buildings in Athens about 470 8.c. Of. Gorg. 448 z. 
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1 According to legend, the first sculptor: ef. Huthyphr 
11, Meno 97 pv. 
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loss, and has no remark to offer ;. but when he has to 
pronounce upon Polygnotus or any other painter 
you please, and on that one only, wakes up and 
attends and has plenty to say ? 

ton. No, on my honour, I certainly have not. 

soc. Or again, in sculpture, have you ever found 
anyone who is skilled in expounding the successes 
of Daedalus! son of Metion, or Epeius? son of 
Panopeus, or Theodorus? of Samos, or any other 
single sculptor, but in face of the works of the other 
sculptors is at a loss and dozes, having nothing to say ? 

1oN. No, on my honour, I have not found such a 
man as that either. 

soc. But further, I expect you have also failed to 
find one in fluting or harping or minstrelsy or 
rhapsodizing who is skilled in expounding the art of 
Olympus* or Thamyras,° or Orpheus,® or Phemius,® 
the rhapsode of Ithaca, but is at a loss and has no 
remark to offer on the successes or failures in 
rhapsody of Ion of Ephesus. 

ton. I cannot gainsay you on that, Socrates : but 
of one thing I am conscious in myself—that I excel 
all men in speaking on Homer and have plenty to 
say, and everyone else says that I do it well; but 
on the others I am not a good speaker. Yet now, 
observe what that means. 


2 The maker of the wooden horse at Troy (Homer, 
Od. viii. 493). 

3 A metal-worker (Herodot. i. 51, iii. 41). 

4 One of the mythical inventors of music: ¢f. Symp. 
QISE. 

5 A Thracian bard. 

6 The minstrel who was forced to sing to the suitors of 
Penelope (Od. i. 154, xxii. 330). 
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1 dropavotuevos Cobet: dmrodawduevos MSS. 


1 Probably referring to Magnesia in Caria, south of whick 
was one of the many places called Heraclea. Mayviris X00 
occurs in a fragment of Euripides’ Oeneus. 
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soc. I do observe it, Ion, and I am going to point © 
out to you what I take it to mean. For, as I was 
saying just now, this is not an art in you, whereby 
you speak well on Homer, but a divine power, which 
moves you like that in the stone which Euripides 
named a magnet,' but most people call ‘‘ Heraclea 
stone.” For this stone not only attracts iron rings, 
but also imparts to them a power whereby they in 
turn are able to do the very same thing as the stone, 
and attract other rings ; so that sometimes there is 
formed quite a long chain of bits of iron and rings, 
suspended one from another; and they all depend 
for this power on that one stone. In the same 
manner also the Muse inspires men herself, and then 
by means of these inspired persons the inspiration 
spreads to others, and holds them in a connected 
chain. For all the good epic poets utter all those 
fine poems not from art, but as inspired and possessed, 
and the good lyric poets likewise; just as the 
Corybantian? worshippers do not dance when in their 
senses, so the lyric poets do not indite those fine 
songs in their senses, but when they have started on 
the melody and rhythm they begin to be frantic, and 
it is under possession—as the bacchants are possessed, 
and not in their senses, when they draw honey and 
milk from the rivers—that the soul of the lyric 
poets does the same thing, by their own report. 
For the poets tell us, I believe, that the songs they 


2 The Corybantes were priests of Cybele or Rhea, mother 
of Zeus and other Olympian gods, and she was worshipped 
with wild music and frenzied dancing which, like the bacchic 
revels or orgies of women in honour of Dionysus, carried 
away the participants despite and beyond themselves. Cf. 
Eurip. Bacchae. 
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1 A beginning of this comparison appears in Aristophanes’ 
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bring us are the sweets they cull from honey-dropping 
founts in certain gardens and glades of the Muses— 
like the bees, and winging the air as these do... And 
what they tell is true. For a poet is a light and 
winged and sacred thing, and is unable ever to indite 
until he has been inspired and put out of his senses, 
and his mind is no longer in him: every man, whilst 
he retains possession of that, is powerless to indite 
a verse or chant an oracle. Seeing then that it is 
not by art that they compose and utter so many fine 
things about the deeds of men—as you do about 
Homer—but by a divine dispensation, each is able 
only to compose that to which the Muse has stirred 
him, this man dithyrambs, another laudatory odes, 
another dance-songs, another epic or else iambic 
verse ; but each is at fault in any other kind. For 
not by art do they utter these things, but by 
divine influence ; since, if they had fully learnt by art 
to speak on one kind of theme, they would know 
how to speak on all. And for this reason God takes 
away the mind of these men and uses them as his 
ministers, just as he does soothsayers and godly seers, 
in order that we who hear them may know that it is 
not they who utter these words of great price, when 
they are out of their wits, but that it is God himself 
who speaks and addresses us through them. A con- 
vineing proof of what I say is the case of Tynnichus,? 
the Chalcidian, who had never composed a single 
poem in his life that could oe any mention, and 
then produced the paean* which is in everyone’s 
praise of the early tragedian Phrynichus (Birds 750)—* he 
sipped the fruits of ambrosial lays, ever bringing away sweet 
son. 


= Nothing else is known of this poet. 
3 A hymn in honour of a god, usually Apollo. 
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1 Od. xxii. 2 foll. 
2 Tl, xxii. 312 foll. 
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mouth, almost the finest song we have, simply—as 
he says himself—“ an invention of the Muses.” For 
the god, as it seems to me, intended him to be a 
sign to us that we should not waver or doubt that 
these fine poems are not human or the work of men, 
but divine and the work of gods ; and that the poets 
are merely the interpreters of the gods, according as 
each is possessed by one of the heavenly powers. 
To show this forth, the god of set purpose sang the 
finest of songs through the meanest of poets : or do 
you not think my statement true, Ion? 

10N. Yes, upon my word, I do: for you somehow 
touch my soul with your words, Socrates, and I be- 
lieve it is by divine dispensation that good poets 
interpret to us these utterances of the gods. 

soc. And you rhapsodes, for your part, interpret 
the utterances of the poets ? 

ion. Again your words are true. 

soc. And so you act as interpreters of interpreters ? 

10N. Precisely. 

soc. Stop now and tell me, Ion, without reserve 
what I may choose to ask you: when you give a good 
recitation and specially thrill your audience, either 
with the lay of Odysseus! leaping forth on to the 
threshold, revealing himself to the suitors and pouring 
out the arrows before his feet, or of Achilles ? dashing 
at Hector, or some part of the sad story of Andro- 
mache 3 or of Hecuba,‘ or of Priam,> are you then in 
your senses, or are you carried out of yourself, and 
does your soul in an ecstasy suppose herself to be 

3 Tl. vi. 370-502 ; xxii. 437-515. 


4 Tl. xxii. 430-36 ; xxiv. 747-59. 
5 Tl. xxii. 408-28 ; xxiv. 144-717. 
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among the scenes you are describing, whether they 
be in Ithaca, or in Troy, or as the poems may chance 
to place them ? 

10N. How vivid to me, Socrates, is this part of 
your proof! For I will tell you without reserve : 
when I relate a tale of woe, my eyes are filled 
with tears; and when it is of fear or awe, my hair 
stands on end with terror, and my heart leaps. 

soc. Well now, are we to say, Ion, that such a 
person is in his senses at that moment,—when in all 
the adornment of elegant attire and golden crowns 
he weeps at sacrifice or festival, having been despoiled 
of none of his finery; or shows fear as he stands 
before more than twenty thousand friendly people, 
none of whom is stripping or injuring him ? 

ron. No, on my word, not at all, Socrates, to tell 
the strict truth. 

soc. And are you aware that you rhapsodes_pro- 
duce these same effects on most of the spectators 
also ? 

ton. Yes, very fully aware : for I look down upon 
them from the platform and see them at such mo- 
ments crying and turning awestruck eyes upon me 
and yielding to the amazement of my tale. For I 
have to pay the closest attention to them ; since, if 
I set them crying, I shall laugh myself because of 
the money I take, but if they laugh, I myself shall 
cry because of the money I lose. 

soc. And are you aware that your spectator is the 
last of the rings which I spoke of as receiving from 
each other the power transmitted from the Heraclean 
lodestone ? You, the rhapsode and actor, are the 
middle ring ; the poet himself is the first ; but it is 
the god who through the whole series draws the 
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e€npTnTat XopevTa@v re Kal SidacKkdrAwy Kat d70- 
SidackdrAwy, ex mArayiov eEnptnwevwvy Ta Tis 
\ e X 
Movons eKKpepLapevenv Saxrudiov. Kal oO jev 
T&v toutav e& addAns Movons, 6 Oe e€ dAAjs 
eEnpryrae: dvopdlopev d€ avTo KATEXETOL To b€ 
€oTt TmapamAnoov: éxerar yap: ex dé TovTwy TaV 

va iA ~ ~ La 2 + 
mpwtwv SaxtrAlwy, TOV tonTdv, adAor e€ adAov 
ay ¢ A bd 
ad nptnuevor etal Kat evOovordlovow, ot pev &€ 
\ >? 
’Ophews, ot Sé€ &k Movoalov: of Sé moAdol &€ 
‘Opjpov Katéxovral te Kal éxovtat. adv ov, @ 
eS. > \ / > € /, iw > 8a 
Iwv, eis ef Kal Katéyn €€ “Oprjpov, Kat éemeidav 
~ A 
pev tis GAXov Tov TounTod adn, KabeVders TE Kal 
azropets oO Tt déeyns, érevoav d€ TOUTOV TOD mountou 
POeyenrat TLS pedos, evOds € eypyyopas Kal Opxetrat 
cou UT) pox Kat edrropets 6 Tt A€yns* od yap TEXVN 
ov” emoT ney) Tept ‘Opnpov Aéyeus a a A€yeis, aAAa 
Oeia poipe Kal KaTOKWYH* WoTrep of KopuBavTi@v- 
tes €kelvov pLdvov aicbavovrar Tob péAous d&€ws, 
6 dv 9 Tod Bcobd e€ Grou av KatéywvTat, Kal eis 
exetvo TO preAos Kal oxnudTwv Kal pnudtw ed- 
lot ~ \ ” > , 4 Ni 
sean Tov Se aANuwy od ppovrilovow: ovUTw Kal 

4 

ot, ® "lwv, rept peev ‘Opsjpou OTav TIS pvnof, 

cBnopdls, mepl de TOV awv daropets: Tovrou 
€oTl TO altiov, 6 py” epwrds, dv 6 Te od TeEpl pev 
76) , > \ se A ” af ae > 
[unpov evropeis, wept d€ TOV GAAwWV ov, OTL Ov 

o LAAG 0 / f ‘O / 5 \ eS / 
TEXVN AAAG Geta poipa “Oprjpov Seuwos ef éxrawerns. 
ION. Ld pev ed A€yers, @ VeKpares: Oavpalouue 

\ 4 s Lal 
pevr’ av ei ovtws ed clmois, WoTe pe avametcaL, 
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souls of men whithersoever he pleases, making the 
power of one depend on the other. And, just as 
from the magnet, there is a mighty chain of choric 
performers and masters and under-masters suspended 
by side-connexions from the rings that hang down 
from the Muse. One poet is suspended from one 
Muse, another from another: the word we use for 
it is ‘‘ possessed,” but it is much the same thing, for 
he is held. And from these first rings—the poets— 
are suspended various others, which are thus inspired, 
some by Orpheus and others by Musaeus !; but the 
majority are possessed and held by Homer. Of 
whom you, Ion, are one, and are possessed by Homer ; 
and so, when anyone recites the work of another 
poet, you go to sleep and are at a loss what to say ; 
but when some one utters a strain of your poet, you 
wake up at once, and your soul dances, and you have 
plenty to say: for it is not by art or knowledge about 
Homer that you say what you say, but by divine dis- 
pensation and possession ; just as the Corybantian 
worshippers are keenly sensible of that strain alone 
which belongs to the god whose possession is on 
them, and have plenty of gestures and phrases for 
that tune, but do not heed any other. And so you, 
Ion, when the subject of Homer is mentioned, have 
plenty to say, but nothing on any of the others. 
And when you ask me the reason why you can speak 
at large on Homer but not on the rest, I tell you it 
is because your skill in praising Homer comes not 
by art, but by divine dispensation. 

ton. Well spoken, I grant you, Socrates : but still 
I shall be surprised if you can speak well enough to 


1 A legendary bard to whom certain oracular verses were 
ascribed. 
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os eyo KOTEXOMEVOS Kat pawvopevos “Opmpov 
Emad. omar dé ove” dv col dogayu, et prov 
aKovoas Aéyovros mept “Opmpov. 
20. Kai pay baw ye aKodcar, od pevTor 
E mpotepov mply av pou amoKpivy TOE: ay “Opnpos 
Aéyer mept Tivos €0 réyers; od yap Srrov TeEpt 
amdvTwy ye. 
> oo > , \ > \ ¢ 
ion. Ed toft, & Uw@Kpares, wept oddevos tov 
ov. 
e) / \ \ / e x \ 
xa. Od Simov Kat mept TovTwv, @v ad meV 
/ > > 7 a \ 4 
Tuyxaves odK €ida@s, “Opnpos dé Aéyer. 
ion. Kat ratra moid éorw, & “Opnpos pev 
A€yeu, eye 5é odK oida; 
537 — (30, & Ob Kal Tept TEXVOV pLevtou déyet mohaxood 
“Opnpos Kal moAAd ; otov Kal TrEpl 7vioyelas—eav 
pvno0 Ta ery, eyo oor dpdow. 
> > >? \ ’ ~ > \ \ a 
ron. “A\’ eyw ep@: eyo yap péuvnpar. 
=a. Hime 57 por a Ayer Néotwp *AvtiAdxw 
T® viet, trapawav evrAabyOjvar wept THY KapmVv 
€v TH immodpouia TH emi LlatpdKAw. 


TON. KAwOjvar dé, dyoi, Kai adros eiéeoTw 
evt didpw 
me em apioTepa TotW: dirdp | Tov deEvov tmzov 
B KevoauL opoKdjoas, etfat TE Ob jie Xepoiv. 
év vdoon d€ Tow imzos dproTepos eyypyrpbyrw, 
Ws av ToL m7 Anprn ye Sodoverat a dicpov | ixéobas 
KUKAov Trowutoto: AiBov 8 adAdacbar emavpeiv. 


=a. “Apxet. TavTa oy, @ “lov, TO. em etre 
C dps Aéyer “Opnpos elTe fu}, TOTEPOS GV yvoly 
apewov, latpos 7) Hvioxos ; 
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convince me that I am possessed and mad when I 
praise Homer. Nor can I think you would believe 
it of me yourself, if you heard me speaking about 
him. 

soc. I declare I am quite willing to hear you, but 
not until you have first answered me this : on what 
thing in Homer’s story do you speak well? Not 
on all of them, I presume. 

ton. I assure you, Socrates, on all without a single 
exception. 

soc. Not, of course, including those things of 
which you have in fact no knowledge, but which 
Homer tells. 

ton. And what sort of things are they, which 
Homer tells, but of which I have no knowledge ? 

soc. Why, does not Homer speak a good deal 
about arts, in a good many places? For instance, 
about chariot-driving : if I can recall the lines, I will 
quote them to you. 

ion. No, I will recite them, for I can remember. 

soc. Tell me then what Nestor says to his son 
Antilochus, advising him to be careful about the 
turning-post in the horse-race in honour of Patroclus.! 

ron. Bend thyself in the polished car slightly to the left 
of them ;? and call to the right-hand horse and goad him on, 
while your hand slackens his reins. And at the post let 
your left-hand horse swerve close, so that the nave of the 
well-wrought wheel may seem to come up to the edge of the 
stone, which yet avoid to touch. 

soc. Enough. Now, Ion, will a doctor or a 
charioteer be the better judge whether Homer 
speaks correctly or not in these lines ? 


1 Il. xxiii, 335 foll. 
2 7.e. one of the two white stones, set up at each end of 
the course, which had been mentioned six lines before. 
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ton. “Hvioxos Syrov. 

so. IIdrepov ore réxvnv tavryy exer 7 Kar’ 
aAAo 71; 

ion. Ovx, add’ ore réxvnv. 

sa. Odxoty éxdorn T&v Texv@v arodddorat 
Tt bro Tod Deot épyov ota Te civas yuyvioKew; 
ob ‘yap Tov G. KuBepynric yuyvboKkoper, ywodpeba 
Kal laTpiKy. 

tan. Od d7ra. 

xa. Ovdé ye & latpiKH, Tabra Kal TexTOVUK}. 

ran. Ov dra. 

Di so. Odxobv ovTw Kat KaTa Tac@v TOV TEXVOY, 
a TH éTépa TExVN yryvwoKoper, od yrocopeba, TH 
érTepa; Tobe O€ pou mporepov ToUToU daroxpwas- 
Thy ev ETEpay Hs elvai Twa TEXVNV, THY 8 ETEpav; 

ion. Nat. 

3a. “Apa. w@omep eyo, TEKMaLpOHEVOS, orav n 
pev ETEpwv Tpaypnarov 7 7 emoTnLN, 47 8 éTepav, 
otrw) Kare Ty pev GAAnv, THY dé aAAnv Téxvyy, 
ovTw Kal ov; 

EK on. Nat. 

=a. Ki yap TOU Tov adbray mpaypdrov ém- 
orn, etn Ts, Tt dy THY bev érépav patpev elvau, 
Thv 8 éréepav, omoTe ve TAVTG etn eidevau aa 
dyuporepeny ; _Gorep ey TE yeyvaona ore mevTe 
elolv obTOL of Sdxrvror, Kal ov, womep eyo, rept 
ToUrwv TAVTA, _ yeyv@oes: Kal el oe ey epolyny 
él TH adrh TEXYT] yeyva@oKopev Th dO punturcy} TO 
aibra éyw Te Kal av, 7) GAAn, pains av Sjmov TH 
avTh. 

ion. Nai. 

538 39. “O rotvuy dpte eueddov epjoecbai ce, 
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ion. A charioteer, of course. 

soc. Because he has this art, or for some other 
reason ? 

1on. No, because it is his art. 

soc. And to every art has been apportioned by 
God a power of knowing a particular business? For 
I take it that what we know by the art of piloting 
we cannot also know by that of medicine. 

ton. No, to be sure. 

soc. And what we know by medicine, we cannot 
by carpentry also? 

1on. No, indeed. 

soc. And this rule holds for all the arts, that what 
we know by one of them we cannot know by another ? 
But before you answer that, just tell me this: do 
you agree that one art is of one sort, and another 
of another ? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. Do you argue this as I do, and call one art 
different from another when one is a knowledge of 
one kind of thing, and another a knowledge of 
another kind ? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. Since, I suppose, if it were a knowledge of 
the same things—how could we say that one was 
different from another, when both could give us the 
same knowledge? Just as I know that there are 
five of these fingers, and you equally know the same 
fact about them; and if I should ask you whether 
both you and I know this same fact by the same 
art of numeration, or by different arts, you would 
reply, I presume, that it was by the same ? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. Then tell me now, what I was just going to 
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vuvi elmé, eb Kare, TmaoGy TOV TEXVOV oUTw@ Got 
Soxel, TH bev avrh TEXVT] TO. avra dvayKatov 
elvaw yeyvacKew, Th oi erEpy PA TO. atrd, aA’ 
eimep adAn eortiv, dvaryKatov Kal €repa yuryvwoKew. 

ION. Ovrw pou Soxel, a Leskpares. 

=a. Odxoby dotus av py eXN Twa. TEX Tav- 
THs THs TeXVS TO Aeyopeva 7  mpatropeva KaA@s 
yuyvackew ovx olds T eoTaL; 

Bion. *Adn 07 Aéyets. 

=a. Ilorepov ovv mept TOV ema@v dv etmes, elite 
KarAds A€éyer “Opinpos cite uj, od KaAdAov yrwon 
 Hvioxos ; 

ion. ‘“Hvioyos. 

x0. “Parswods yap mov ef, add’ ody Hvioxos. 


ton. Nat. 

xa. ‘H 8€ parbwdixy téxyvn érépa eoti Tis 
HVLOXLKAS 

ion. Nat. 


xa. Ki dpa érépa, wept érépwv Kal éemorHun 
Tpaypatwv €oTiv. 
ion. Nav. 
xa. Ti dé 84, drav “Ounpos Aéyn, ws TeTpw- 
C pevw TH Maydove ‘Exapydyn 7) Néoropos madAaxkr 


~ / \ / 4 
kuke@va Trivew didwor; Kat Eyer TwWS OVTWS* 


” / a > \ > ” ~ A 
oww Ilpapveio, noir, emt 8 QuyEeLov KV) TUPOV 
KVHOTL xadKein: Tapa dé KpOpLvoV TOT@ dysov: 


tabdra «ire dpbds A&yer “Opnpos etre py, 7OTEpoV 
iarpuchs earl Suayvdvar Kadds 7) pawdurfs ; 


1 Jl. xi. 639-40. The quotation, as Plato indicates, is not 
accurate. Machaon was the son of Asclepius and physician 
to the Greeks at Troy. Nothing is known of ‘‘ Pramneian 
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ask you, whether you think this rule holds for all the 
arts—that by the same art we must know the same 
things, and by a different art things that are not the 
same ; but if the art is other, the things we know 
by it must be different also. 

ron. I think it is so, Socrates. 

soc. Then he who has not a particular art will be 
incapable of knowing aright the words or works of 
that art ? 

Ion. True. 

soc. Then will you or a charioteer be the better 
judge of whether Homer speaks well or not in the 
lines that you quoted ? 

ton. A charioteer. 

soc. Because, 1 suppose, you are a rhapsode and 
not a charioteer. 

ton. Yes. 

soc. And the rhapsode’s art is different from the 
charioteer’s ? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. Then if it is different, it is also a knowledge 
of different things. 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. Now, what of the passage where Homer 
tells how Hecamede, Nestor’s concubine, gives the 
wounded Machaon a posset? His words are some- 
thing like this : + 

Of Pramneian wine it was, and therein she grated cheese 
of goat’s milk with a grater of bronze; and thereby an 
onion as a relish for drink. 
Is it for the doctor’s or the rhapsode’s art to discern 
aright whether Homer speaks correctly here or not ? 


wine,” except that it was ‘thick and nutritious ”’ (Athen. 
i. 10 8). 
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10N. “larpixijs. 
so. Ti dé, drav A€éyn Bel eye 


n O€ pohuBdatvy ikeAn és Bucoov iKkaver, 
y TE Kar dypavhovo Boos Képas- Ep pepLavea. 
EpxXeTar Mpnorhor pet ixOvou Hwa pépovoa: 


TaoTa TOTEPOV dapev dduevtucfs eivat TEXYTNS 
pGddov Kpivae i) pabwoicys, dtta déyer Kal elite 
KaADs elite wy; 
ion. AfAov 7, & Ledkpares, ott advevTiKAs. 
=a. Lear 57, ooo epopevou, el Epovd pe 
*emrevd7) Towvy, @ Loskpares, Tovrea TOV TEXVOV 
ev ‘Ounp edploxers & mpoorjker éxdoTn Siaxpivew, 
iOu poou CEeupe Kal TA TOO udvTEWds TE KAL WaVTiKAS, 
mod €oTw & mpoonKel aVT@ olw 7 elvar Siayryve- 
oKELW, eite «0 cite Kakd@s merrotnrae  —oKerrat 
ws ator Te kal adn OA eye cou amroKpwod}.au. 
mohaxob peev yap Kal ev ‘Odvaceia Aéyet, olov 
kat d 0 THv MeAaytrodiddv Adyer pwavtis mpos Tovs 
pevnothpas, Qeoxdvpevos: 
Sayovior, TL KaKOV TOOE TAOXETE; VUKTL Lev BUewy 
> / / / Cs /, ~ 
etAvatar kedadai Te mpdcwmd Te veple re yvia, 

> \ \ / ve wy / 
oiuwyr dé dédne, SeddKpuvTar Sé maperat: 

? / / / f \ \ > \ 
«lowAwv Te mA€ov mpdOupov, mAEin Sé Kat addr) 

¢ / ” / ¢ \ / aa \ 
icuevwy epeBdode bro Codov- Hédvos Se€ 

? A ] / \ > > / > MA 
ovpavod e€ardAwde, Kakr S° emidddpomev aydvs: 


B ToMaxob dé ral €v *TrArade, olov Kat emt TeLyomaxia” 


Aéyes yap Kal evrabba 


1 Jl. xxiv. 80-82. The nature of this device is still in 
dispute. Plutarch (De sollertia animal. 977) supports 
Aristotle’s view that the horn acted as a sheath to protect 
the line from being bitten through by the fish. 
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10N. For the doctor’s. 
soc. Well now, when Homer says : 


And she passed to the bottom like a plummet? which, set 
on a horn from an ox of the field, goes in haste to bring 
mischief among the ravenous fishes. 


are we to say it is for the fisherman’s or for the 
rhapsode’s art to decide what he means by this, and 
whether it is rightly or wrongly spoken ? 

ton. Clearly, Socrates, for the fisherman’s art. 

soc. Then please observe: suppose you were 
questioning me and should ask: “ Since therefore, 
Socrates, you find it is for these several .arts to 
appraise the passages of Homer that belong to each, 
be so good as to make out those also that are for 
the seer and the seer’s art, and show me the sort 
of passages that come under his ability to distinguish 
whether they are well or ill done’”’; observe how 
easily and truly I shall answer you. For he has 
many passages, both in the Odyssey, as for instance 
the words of Theoclymenus, the seer of the line of 
Melampus, to the suitors : ? 

Hapless men, what bane is this afflicts you ? ~ Your heads 
and faces and limbs below are shrouded in night, and wailing 
is enkindled, and cheeks are wet with tears: of ghosts the 
porch is full, and the court full of them also, hastening hell- 


wards ’neath the gloom; and the sun is perished out of 
heaven, and an evil mist is spread abroad ; 


and there are many passages in the Jiad also, as in 
the fight at the rampart,? where he says: 


2 Od. xx. 351-57. Melampus, the ancestor of Theo- 
clymenus (¢f. Od. xv. 225-56), was supposed to have been 
the first mortal who possessed the gift of prophecy. 

3 Tl. xii. 200-7. 
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opves yap opw emnprde Tepnoewevar pepadow, 
aleros vyumeryns, ém dpiorepa, Aacv eépywv, 
hownevta Spdkovta pépwv oviyecou éAwpor, 
Cwov, ér’ aomaipovta’ Kal ow AjfeTo xapyns. 
Kope yap avdtov éxovta Kata oTHJos Tapa Seupnv 
idvwleis dtricw, 68° amo ev FKe yapuale 
adyioas ddvvnst, peow oo eyKdBBan opine: 


avTos de KAay&as TETETO TVOLYS avemo.o. 


TatTa dyjow Kal TA TOLADTA TH [LaVTEL TPOOTKEW 

A 7 \ 7 = i 
Kal oKoTrety Kal Kpivew. 

tan. "AdnOA ye od A€ywv, & Uod«partes. 

+ / Ky wv > ~ ~ 4 

sa. Kat od ye, & “Iwv, adnff tadra déyeus. 
” S \ st > / a > \ A > , \ > 
tO. 57) Kal ov Eepoi, wWomep eya col e&éAcEa Kal &€ 
> / A > > 4 e wn ~ / ” 2 
Odvoceias Kat €€ "IAiddos oota Tob wavrTews eore 
Kal Om0ta TOO iatpoo Kal O7rota TOD aALews, OUTW 

\ \ > v ” > \ \ > , S 
Kal od €or exAcEov, emed7) Kal eumerpdrepos ef 
ep08 Trav ‘Opspov, omrota Tod parbdod_ eoTlv, @ 
"Twv, eal THS réxvns THs papwoikhs, a TO payds 
Tpoonket Kal oKor7retcbar Kat Suaxpivew Tapa 
Tovs aAAovs dvOpcsmous. 

ION. “Eyer pev dye, @ Leskpares, dmavra.. 

3a. Od od ye dis,’ @ “lov, drravra 0 ovTws 
emreAjopLeoy ef; Kaito. odK av mpézou ye éru- 
Arjjopova elvar parswdov avdpa. 

ion. Te dé 87 emAavOdvopuae ; 

39. Ox Hepat OTL epnoba Thy pawducnv 
Téxvnv €éTépav elvar THs HrvioyuKys ; 

ION. Meépvypan. 

32. Odxodv Kai érépay otoav érepa yrwoecBau 
wpordyets ; 


1 mys Baiter: epys mss. 
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For as they were eager to pass over, a bird had crossed 
them, an eagle of lofty flight, pressing the host at the left 
hand, and bearing a blood-red monster of a snake, alive 
and still struggling; nor had it yet unlearnt the lust of 
battle. For bending back it smote its captor on the breast 
by the neck, and the bird in the bitterness of pain cast it 
away to the ground, and dropped it down in the midst of 
the throng; and then with a cry flew off on the wafting 
winds. 

This passage, and others of the sort, are those that 
I should say the seer has to examine and judge. 

ton. And you speak the truth, Socrates. 

soc. And so do you, Ion, in saying that. Now 
you must do as I did, and in return for my picking 
out from the Odyssey and the Ihad the kinds of 
passage that belong severally to the seer, the doctor, 
and the fisherman, you have now to pick out for me 
—since you are so much more versed in Homer than 
I—the kinds which belong to the rhapsode, Ion, and 
the rhapsode’s art, and which he should be able to 
consider and distinguish beyond the rest of mankind. 

ton. What I say, Socrates, is—‘ all passages.” 

soc. Surely you do not say “all,” Ion! Can you 
be so forgetful? And yet forgetfulness would ill 
become a rhapsode. 

ton. Why, how am I forgetting ? 

soc. Do you not remember that you said that the 
art of the rhapsode was different from that of the 
charioteer ? 

ron. I remember. 

soc. And you also admitted that, being different, 
it would know different things ? 
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ton. Nat. 
x0. OdKn dpa mévTa ye yvdoerar 7 parswduK7) 
A \ A i > A € ¢ vA 
Kata Tov adv Adyov, oddé 6 parbwdds. 
ion. Av ye tows 7a Towabra, d Uedx«pares. 
B xa. Ta rovatra dé Adyers tAQV Ta TOV GdAwV 
lon "e > \ aA A Y > A 
Texvav oxeddov TL’ GAAG Tota 57) yveboeTaL, emeLd2) 
ov” amavTa; 
“a vA > ” > \ > a \ 
ion. “A -mpézrer, ofwar eywye, avdpi eimety Kal 
¢ aA , es aA 4 Ae ~ > / 
omrota yuvaLkl, Kal o7ota SovAw Kal dmrota éAevbdpw, 
KQt-O7r0la ApYOMEevod Kal O7rota apxovee. 
> : G aA ” , > , 
xo. *Ap’ odmota dpxovrs, A€yes, ev Oadrarry 
/ , , > a e e A 
xeyualoprévov mdAotov mpéme eizeiv, 6 parswdds 
yroddoetar KaAMOov 7 6 KUBepvyATys; 
DA > A e ¢ ~ tad 
ton. Ovx, adda 6 KuBepyirns Tobro ye. 
C xa. ’AA’ Groia dpxovTe Kdpvovtos mpézet 
> an ¢ e \ 4 4 “ <3 / 
eimreiv, 6 parswdos yrwoeta KdANOV 7) 6 taTpds; 
10nN. Ovddée rodro. 
so. “AA ofa SovAw mpémer, A€yets; 
ton. Nat. 
30. Ofov Bovkdrm déyers SovAWw a4 ampere elzetv 
aypravovoadyv Body tapapvlouperw, 6 paxswdos yvw- 
> > 9 . / 
cetat, adr’ ody 6 BouKddos; 
ian. Ov dfjra. 
> e \ ~ 
xa. "AM? ofa yuvarxt mpérovta eorw eimetv 
~ \ 
Tadacvoupy@ mept epiwy éepyactas ; 
D 10n. Ov. 
> e > A a 
za. "AN? ofa avdpi mpéme eimety yvaoera 
oTpaTny@ OTpAaTLWTats TApPaLvovovTe; 
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Ion. Yes. 

soc. Then by your own account the rhapsode’s 
art cannot know everything, nor the rhapsode either. 

ton. Let us say, everything except those in- 
stances, Socrates. 

soc. By “those instances”’ you imply the sub- 
jects of practically all the other arts. Well, as he 
does not know all of them, which kinds will he know ? 

ion. Those things, I imagine, that it befits a man 
to say, and the sort of thing that a woman should 
say ; the sort for a slave and the sort for a freeman ; 
and the sort for a subject or for a ruler. 

soc. Do you mean that the rhapsode will know 
better than the pilot what sort of thing a ruler of a 
storm-tossed vessel at sea should say ? 

ton. No, the pilot knows better in that case. 

soc. Well, will the rhapsode know better than the 
doctor what sort of thing a ruler of a sick man should 
say? 

ae Not in that case either. 

soc. But he will know the sort for a slave, you 
say? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. For instance, if the slave is a cowherd, you 
say the rhapsode will know what the other should 
say to pacify his cows when they get fierce, but the 
cowherd will not ? 

ton. That is not so. 

soc. Well, the sort of thing that a woman ought 
to say—a spinning-woman—about the working of 
wool ? 

ton. No. 

soc. But he will know what a man should say, 
when he is a general exhorting his men ? 
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ion. Nai, ra rowadra yvwoeTar 6 parbwdds. 
zo. Ti 8€; 4 paywouxy téxvn otTparnyiKy 
€oTw; 
ion. Tvoiny yotv dv éywye ofa orparnyov 
TpeTret erely. eee es 
sa. "lows yap «f Kal otpatnyiKos, “lwv. Kat 
yap «i érbyyaves immKos dv dua Kal KiOaprotiKds; 
éyvws av immous «0 Kal KaK@s immalopévous: 
E dav et o ey npounv, “ motépa 8) Téxvn, @ 
"Iwv, yuyvooKes tos «0 immalouevous immovs; 
4 immeds et 7) 4 KiaproTys; '’ Ti av por amreKpivw; 
ion. “Hue imzeds, eywy” av. 
x0. Odxoty ef Kat rods ed KiBapilovtas du- 
eylyvwokes, a@podrdyers av, 4 KiBaproris ef, TadTy 
Suayvypwokew, adr’ ody 4 immevs. 
ion. Nai. 
x0. *Ezreidy) 8€ Ta oTpatiwtika yvyvwoKets, 
TOTEpoV FH OTpaTHYyLKOS Ef yryvackets 7) 7) paxw@dos 
ayalds ; 
ion. Oddev Ewouye Soxe? diadépev. 
541 30. Ilds; oddev A€yers diaddpew; puiav réyeus 
réxvyqv elvar tiv papwducyy Kat otparnyiKiy 7 
dvo ; 


a 


10N. Mia epouye doxe?. 

32. “Oortis dpa ayabds parbwdds éatw, obdtos 
Kal ayabos orparnyos Tuyxydver dv; 

ion. MddAtora, & Ldkpates. 

x0. Ovxodv Kat doris ayabds otparnyds tuy- 
xdver dv, ayalds Kal parbwdds eorw. 

1aN. OvdK ad roe Soxel TobTO. 
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ton. Yes, that sort of thing the rhapsode will 
know. 

soc. Well, but is the art of the rhapsode the art 
of the general ? 

ion. I, at any rate, should know what a general 
ought to say. 

soc. Yes, since I daresay you are good at general- 
ship also, Ion. For in fact, if you happened to have 
skill in horsemanship as well as in the lyre, you would 
know when horses were well or ill managed: but 
if I asked you, “ By which art is it, Ion, that you 
know that horses are being well managed, by your 
skill as a horseman, or as a player of the lyre?” 
what would your answer be ? 

ton. I should say, by my skill as a horseman. 

soc. And if again you were distinguishing the 
good lyre-players, you would admit that you dis- 
tinguished by your skill in the lyre, and not by your 
skill as a horseman. 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. And when you judge of military matters, do 
you judge as having skill in generalship, or as a good 
rhapsode ? 

10N. To my mind, there is no ai@evente. 

soc. What, no difference, do you say? Do you 
mean that the art of the rhapsode and the general 
is one, not two? 

ion. It is one, to my mind. 

soc. So that anyone who is a good rhapsode is 
also, in fact, a good general ? 

10N. Certainly, Socrates. 

soc. And again, anyone who happens to be a 
good general is also a good rhapsode. 

ton. No; there I do not agree. 
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sa. *AN’ éxetvo pay doxel Gor, dots ye ayabdos 
B payswdds, kat orparynyos ayabos etvar; 
ion. Ildvu ye. 
sa. Odkodv od Trav “EAAjvewv dpiotos paiwdos 
et; 
ion. Ilodv ye, & Lod«pares. 
> \ / > 0 mite , 
sa. 7H Kal orparnyos, & “lwv, rdv ‘EAAjvwv 
dpotos «tl; 
FN SE: > ~ \ om ee > 
ian. Ed toft, & UaKpares’ Kal Tabrd ye ex 
Ttav ‘Ourypov palo. 
/ / > x A ~ ~ oe 
sa. Ti 5% aor’ otv mpos t&v Oedv, & “Iwv, 
> / + an“ ~ ¢ / \ vi 
dppoTepa aprotos wy THv ‘EAMjvwr, Kai otparnyos 
Aaah / ¢ PS) A \ \ a“ "EAA 
Kal parkwods, papwdels ev mepwuwv Tots not, 
C otparnyets 5 od; 7 pawdod pev SoKe? cor 
xpuo® oTepavea eorepavwpevov moAAy xpeia elvas 
Tots “EM q01, otparnyod d€ ovdepia ; 
ran. “H bev yap TpeTepa, ® LaKpares, moXs 
dpyeTar v7r0 OpOv Kal orparnyetrat Kat ovdev 
deirau otpatynyod, 1) d5é tuerépa Kai 4 Aakedat- 
pLoviwy ovK dv pe EAoLTO oTpaTynyov: avTol yap 
oleobe tkavol elvat. 
=a. *Q Bédrrvore “lwv, "Aaa od yuyva- 
oKels TOV Kulucnvor ; 
10an. LIlotov tobrov; 
xa. “Ov "AOyvator modus €auTa@v oTparnyov 
D tenvrae Egvov ovta: Kat Davoobévy TOV “Av8puov 
Kal “HpaxdAcidny TOV Kraloperior, ots de 1) 
mous gévous ovTas, evdeapevors ore ator Adyou 
clot, kal els orparnyias Kal €is Tas aMas dpxas 
ayer “lwva 8° dpa tov "Egéovov odx aipyoerat 
oTparnyov Kat TYLIOEL, eav Soh aEvos Adyou 
elvar; ti dé, od« “A@nvator pév eore of ’Edéoror 
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soc. But still you agree that anyone who is a 
good rhapsode is also a good general ? 

ton. To be sure. 

soc. And you are the best rhapsode in Greece ? 

10oN. Far the best, Socrates. 

soc. Are you also, Ion, the best general in Greece ? 

1on. Be sure of it, Socrates; and that I owe to 
my study of Homer. 

soc. Then how, in Heaven’s name, can it be, Ion, 
that you, who are both the best general and the best 
rhapsode in Greece, go about performing as a 
rhapsode to the Greeks, but not as a general? Or 
do you suppose that the Greeks feel a great need 
of a rhapsode in the glory of his golden crown, but 
of a general none at all ? 

ton. It is because my city,! Socrates, is under the: 
rule and generalship of your people, and is not in 
want of a general ; whilst you and Sparta would not 
choose me as a general, since you think you manage 
well enough for yourselves. 

soc. My excellent Ion, you are acquainted with 
Apollodorus* of Cyzicus, are you not ? 

ton. What might he be? 

soc. A man whom the Athenians have often 
chosen as their general, though a foreigner; and 
Phanosthenes? of Andros, and Heracleides? of 
Clazomenae, whom my city invests with the high 
command and other offices although they are 
foreigners, because they have proved themselves to 
be competent. And will she not choose Ion of 
Ephesus as her general, and honour him, if he shows 
himself competent ? Why, you Ephesians are by 


1 Ephesus. 2 Nothing else is known of this general. 
3 Captured the Thurian admiral Dorieus, 407 B.c. 
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an a > te 
TO Gapxatov, Kat 4 “Edeoos oddemsas €AdtrTwv 
a > A > ~ / 
E mdAews; GAdd od yap, & “Iwv, ef ev aAnOy A€éyes, 
e ae > A 
ws Téxvyn Kal emoTHun olds Te €f “Opnpov erauveiv, 
a A i 
adiKets, OoTis euol bmooxopmevos, ws TOAAG Kal 
> 
KaAa mept ‘Ourjpov emioraca, Kal dadoKwy em- 
/ b > x ~ a > aA 
delEew, eEavratds pe Kal moAdob Sets emidetEat, 
ms a \ > 
Os ye odode drta éoTi Tabra, wept dv Sewos et, 
20) aN > ~ 1A >’ ~ A ~ LAX’ 
eGédetselmeiv, mdAar euod XapotyTos, a. 
atexvas womep 6 IIpwreds mavrodamds yiyvn 
oTpehopevos dvw Kal KATW, Ews TeAcvTaV Siaduywv 
, 
pe otpatnyos avedavns, wa pr) émideiEns ws 
A Ss iy! a € / , > \ > 
542 dewos ef tiv mept “Oprpov codiav. ei pev odv 
TexviKos wy, dmrep viv 81 eAeyov, mept “Oprpov 
dmooxopmevos emideiEew eEarraTas pe, adiKos €t° 
’ x \ \ > > \ / , / 
el O€ uy) TexViKos ef, GAAA Oeia pwoipa KaTexopevos 
e€ “Oprpov pndev eid@s modAa Kat Kadd Aé€yeus 
lol a iA > A 
mept Too mowTob, Womep éyw elmov mept aod, 
ovdev aduKeis. €AOO ody moTEepa Borer vomilecBan 
dO HU@v dduKos avip etvat 7) Oetos. 
10N. IloAd duadeper, © Lwxpares: modd yap 
ef \ a fs 
KadAAov 76 Oetov vomileobar. 
lo tf / 
B xa. Totto towvv 76 KddAdvov trdpxet cou Trap’ 
Re Tey bo U a Ss \ 
nuiv, ® “lwv, Oetov elvar Kat pr) TexviKov mepl 
‘Opnpov emawernv. 
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origin Athenians,! are you not, and Ephesus is inferior 
to no city? But in fact, Ion, if you are right in 
saying it is by art and knowledge that you are able 
to praise Homer, you are playing me false: you 
have professed to me that you know any amount of 
fine things about Homer, and you promise to display 
them; but you are only deceiving me, and so far 
from displaying the subjects of your skill, you decline 
even to tell me what they are, for all my entreaties. 
You are a perfect Proteus in the way you take on 
every kind of shape, twisting about this way and 
that, until at last you elude my grasp in the guise 
of a general, so as to avoid displaying your skill 
in Homeric lore. Now if you are an artist and, as I 
was saying just now, you only promised me a display 
about Homer to deceive me, you are playing me false; 
whilst if you are no artist, but speak fully and finely 
about Homer, as I said you did, without any know- 
ledge but by a divine dispensation which causes you 
to be possessed by the poet, you play quite fair. 
Choose therefore which of the two you prefer us to 
call you, dishonest or divine. 

ton. The difference is great, Socrates ;. for it is far 
nobler to be called divine. 

soc. Then you may count on this nobler title in 
our minds, Ion, of being a divine and not an artistic 
praiser of Homer. 


1 Androclus of Attica founded Ephesus as the Ionian city 
known to the Greeks of Plato’s time. 
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Achilles, 425 

Aérope, 48 n. 

Ammon, 5 

Anaxagoras, 269 n. 

Androclus, 447 

Andromache, 425 

Anger, 331, 341; sometimes false, 
307 

Anticipation, 275 

Antilochus, 431 

Aphrodite, 207 

Apollodorus, 445 

Archilochus, 411, 415 

Aristocracy, 157, 163 

Arithmetic, two kinds, 361 ff. 

Arts, 201 

Asclepius, 407 

Athena, 67 n. 

Athenians, 123 

Athens, 135 


Beauty, 201, 343, 345, 889, 391, 393, 
395 


Biped, man a featherless, 71, 73, 75 

Bonds, divine and human, 187 ff., 
193 

Book, 299 


Callias, 199, 229 

Captain of ship, 147 ff. 

Carding, 89, 98, 185 

Cause, 91, 243, 255, 257, 267, 269, 
891; contingent, 91, 111, 119; 
actual, 91 

Class and part, 25 f. 

Cold, 278, 275 

Comedy, 881, 389, 341 

Cory bants, 421, 429 

Creative agent, 255 

Cronus, 49, 57, 59, 61, 73 

Cynics, 199 
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Daedalus, 419 

Deficiency, 97, 99, 105 
Demeter, 67 n. 

Democracy, 125, 163, 164 n. 
Desire, 283, 285, 309 
Dialectic, 367 

Diameter, 37 f. 

Dionysus, 67 n., 379 


Egypt, 123 

Elements, 263, 265, 267 
Envy, 331, 337, 339, 341 
Epeius, 419 

Ephesus, 445-7 
Epidaurus, 407 
Eucleides, 199 
Euripides, 421 

Excess, 97, 99, 105 


Family, 191 

Fear, 331; sometimes false, 307 

Finite, 221, 243, 245, 249, 251, 253, 
257, 259, 267 

Fitness, 109, 201 

Forgetfulness, 279 

Fulling, 89 


Glancon, 409 

Good, derived from beauty, pro- 
portion, and truth, 391 

Gorgias, 291 n., 367, 869, 371 

Government, forms of, 125 ff., 145, 
157, 159, 161 

Grammar, 225 


Heat, 278, 275 
Hecamede, 435 
Hector, 425 
Hecuba, 425 
Hephaestus, 67, 879 
Heraclea, 420-1 
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Heracleides, 445 

Heracleitus, 315 n. 

Heracles, 57 n. 

Herd, herding, herdsman, 21 ff., 
59, 69 ff., 115 

Hermes, 48 n. 

Hesiod, 411, 415 

Homer, 146 n., 331 n., 383, 409 ff. 

Homeridae, 409 

Hope, 275, 303 

Hunger, 273, 2838 


Infinite, 221, 225, 248, 245, 247, 249, 
251, 258, 257, 259, 267, 269, 309 

Ton, 403 ff. 

Isocrates, 404 

Itch, 325 


Jealousy, 331, 341 
Judges, 173 


King, 2-195 passim 

Knowledge, 211 f., 259, 261, 345, 
346, 359, 371, 395; pure and im- 
pure, 3€3, 379 


Lamb, golden, 49 

Laws, 133 ff., 145 ff., 159 ff., 173, 
191 

Letters, 79, 81, 105, 223, 225 

Life, of pleasure, 235 f. ; of mind, 
28h js omixed, 289, 257.987. 
3879 ff. ; three lives, 317 

Limit, 253, 267 

Love, 331, 341 


Machaon, 435 

Magnet, 421 ff. 

Man, a featherless biped, 41 

Mean, the, 99, 101, 103 

Measure, 201, 389, 393 

Measurement, 97 ff., 359 

Melampus, 437 

cia a 203, 279 ff., 285, 291, 299, 
377 

Mending, 89 

Menelaus, 56 n. 

Metrodorus, 409 

Mind, 201-397 passim 

Mixture, of perfect life, 200, 379 ff. ; 
of pleasure and pain, 3265 ff., 338, 
335 ff., 371 

Moderation, 201, 395 

Monarchy, 125, 163, 164 n. 

Mourning, 331, 339, 341 


Musaeus, 429 
Myrtilus, 48 n. 


Nestor, 431, 435 
Number, 251 


Odysseus, 425 

Oligarchy, 125, 157, 163, 164 n. 

Olympus (musician), 419 

Opinion, 79, 81, 201, 395; true and 
false, 291, 305, 369, 377 

Orpheus, 419, 429 


Paean, 423 

Pain, 271 ff., 289, 309, 311, 313, 317, 
819, 325, 343; caused by great 
changes, 315; true and false, 
289 ff., 305 

Painting, 417-19 

Panathenaea, 407 

Part and class, 25 f. 

Patroclus, 431 

Pelopidae, 48 n. 

Perception, 279 f., 285, 291, 395 

Perfection, 201, 395 

Phanosthenes, 445 

Phemius, 419 

Philebus, 199-397 passim 

Phrynichus, 423 

Physician, 131, 139, 141, 147 ff. 

Pictures, 77; in the soul, 301 f. ; 
805 

Pig, 39 n. 

Pleasure, 201-399 passim; kinds of, 
207 ff., 229; true and false, 289 ff., 
305, 306 ; caused by great changes, 
815; intense, 321 ff., 347; pure 
and impure, 343 ff. ; a process or 
generation, 351 ff. 

Pleiades, 48 n. 

Plutarch, 436 

Polygnotus, 417-19 

Possessions in the state, 113 ff. 

Pramneian wine, 434-5 

Priam, 425 

Prometheus, 67 

Proportion, 201, 889, 391, 395 

Protarchus, 199-399 passim 

Proteus, 447 


Recollection, 281 f. 
Revolution, of universe, 51 ff. 
Rhapsodes, 403 ff. 

Rhetoric, 171 

Ridiculous, 333 ff. 
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INDEX 


Sciences, division of, 9 ff. ; kingly 
science, 9-195 passim; defined, 
43, 127, 129, 181, 138, 155, 167, 
169, 191, 201 

Sculpture, 419 

Shepherds, divine, 59, 69, 71, 75 

Slaves and servants, 119 ff. 

Smell, 345 

Socrates, passim ; 
passim 

Sophist, 2, 3, 9, 39, 101, 107, 125, 
151, 165, 167 

Soul, 81, 187, 275, 279, 281, 283, 285, 
299, 309, 827, 329, 331, 341, 357, 
369, 395 

Sound, 223, 225 

Spinning, 93 

Statesman, 2-195 passim 

Statue-makers, 75 

Stesimbrotus, 409 

Stranger, Hleatic, 2-195 passim 

Sun, change in course of, 49 ff. 

Syllables, 79, 81 


young S., 2-195 


Thamyras, 419 
Theaetetus, 23 
Theoclymenus, 437 
Theodorus, 2-195 passem 


Theodorus (sculptor), 419 
Thirst, 273, 283 

Thyestes, 49 

Tickling, 327 

Tragedy, 331, 339, 341 
Truth, 349, 369, 379, 387, 391 
Tynnichus, 423 

Tyranny, 127, 164 n. 

Tyrant, 75 


Unity, 213 ff., 225 
Universe, revolution of, 51 ff. 


Virtue, divisions of, 177 ff. 


Warp, 95, 97, 187 

Weaving, 83, 85 ff., 107, 111, 175, 
185, 187 

White, whiteness, 349 ff., 369 

Wisdom, 201-397 passim ; kinds of, 
229 

Woof, 95, 97, 187 


Xenophon, 404 
Yearning, 331, 341 
Zeus, 48 n., 59, 267, 283, 395 
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